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"And the damned grotesques made arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand." 

77ie Ballad of Reading Gaol, 



SOME LIBERTIES WiXH A PEN. 

These characters are not portraits, neither are they 
caricatures, nor, in any sense, types. 

There are more unreal people in the world than in 
books. 

The pestilential forests of satire are as full of them 
as the Andes with unexplored wealth. Your sober 
novelist, like the long-established merchant, looks askance 
at any attempt to develop such realms. They smell of 
"wild cat." So their exploitation is left to dare-devil, 
adventurous, and consequently questionable pioneers 
who, if they come back from the frontiers of literature 
with fortune, are belauded and, if without, threatened 
with condign punishment — the usual conventional stor^. 

But hope is not always to the confident, disappoint- 
ment to the doubtful, or respectability to the virtuous. 

This book has all the vices of the age, but if it 
deserves burning it was worth writing. 

Shall I be misunderstood? 

In that case 'twere useless to explain. 

"Tu Vas voulu, Georges Dandin," 
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CHAPTER I. 

"So you are Lothair, the son of my old, my very 
old friQ^d? Come to the light, my boy, and let me look 
at you closely." And the Countess of Lioncourt led 
him gently by the hand towards a window, through 
which there poured into the rather dark room a river 
of dancing, glittering sunshine, the sunshine of London 
in June. 

Lothair smiled timidly and blushed furiously under 
her searching and tender gaze. 

"My father has often spoken to me of you, ma- 
dame," he said gently; "nothing pleases him so much as 
to talk of you. He declares that the year he spent in 
London when he was a young man was the happiest of 
his Hfe." 

"It was the happiest and the saddest of mine," 
sighed Lady Lioncourt "Fate is never more derisive 
than when she mocks those on whom she has bestowed 
her greatest favours. In our youth your father and I 
had every wish gratified but one, and for that we would 
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have bartered all the rest But I was a Protestant and 
he was a Catholic — an insurmountable obstacle to our 
marriage. My father, who had been a friend of New- 
man's at Oxford, never forgave him for going over to 
Rome. He held Catholics in abhorrence and Noncon- 
formists in derision, and I believe had I married one 
or the other he would have died of shame. So your 
father and I were forced to part I still have the rose 
he gave me on the day when he said good-bye to me. 
He found me alone in a garden weeping. Ah, my boy, 
what memories you conjure up!" 

They left Uie window and sat down side by side. 
In that dim, stately room, filled with historic treasures 
collected by a famous ancestor in a far-off period, Lady 
Lioncourt reminded the young Frenchman of those 
charming portraits of the great ladies of the ancien r/- 
gime in superb antique frames. He was to meet many 
a high-bom old lady in England, but none ever made 
upon him such an indescribable impression of dignity 
and tenderness, of simplicity and repose, as Lady Lion- 
court. She had not only known how to grow old 
gracefully, but old age had come upon her naturally. 
Saturn, usually so rough and brutal, had forced her to 
follow him gently, and without a regret she had obeyed 
his summons. Her passage from youth to old age had 
been serene. And as Lothair looked at her, watched 
her movements, heard her voice, he understood why his 
father had loved her, and still loved her, in spite of 
time and circumstance. She seemed to divine something 
of his thoughts, for she said softly : 

"I have read your father's letter, and in it he con- 
fides you to my care. I am going to call you Lothair, 
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if you will let me, and treat you as if you were my 



son." 



"Madame," he replied quickly, "I had learned to 
revere you as a mother before I saw you." 

She gave him an exquisite smile and went on. 

"You must have your luggage brought here to-day, 
and while you remain in England I wish you to regard 
my house as your home. It will perhaps be a rather 
gloomy abode for a young man, because I live alone 
and seldom go into society. But you can come and 
go as you please, and I want to have you near me." 

"Oh, Lady Lioncourt," he exclaimed with lively 
emotion, "you overwhelm me!" 

Thus on the very day of his arrival in London, 
owing to his father's old love affair, Comte Lothair de 
Palam^de came to reside in Lady Lioncourt's stately 
and historic house in St James's. 

With such an address and the immense influence it 
carried, he could not fail to be admitted everywhere 
and gain unique opportunities of observing the habits of 
that interesting breed of animals which inhabits the 
highest and richest pasture-lands of life. For to-day 
England is the pulse of the world; it is here in all its 
pride and luxury, all its grandeur and levity, all its 
energy and degeneration, that the quintessence of civili- 
sation, which all successful nations boast they possess, 
is to be found. 

Had Lothair had the least doubt as to the value of 
the prestige enjoyed by the Countess of Lioncourt it 
would have been very quickly dissipated. On the death 
of her only son, who had perished among the volunteers 
to the late war in South Africa, the illustrious earldom 
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of Lioncourt had been extinguished. But its enormous 
wealth and estates, before passing to a distant collateral 
branch, rested for the remainder of her life with the 
countess. In a civilisation whose fetish is Form it was 
no doubt her fortune and rank which had acquired for 
her a position shared by very few others. For though 
she was both brilliant and good, in a humbler sphere 
her wit would have sparkled less brightly; while good- 
ness, if it lacks a pedigree, as we all know, commands 
nothing but patronage. So true is it that to every 
degree of vice there is a corresponding caste of virtue. 

The day after his arrival he received an invitation 
to a fancy-dress ball, given by the Marchioness of Dreer 
at Sadly Park, on the outskirts of London. Lothair 
was anxious to attend this festivity, for Lady Dreer's 
parties — she gave two balls and four garden-parties 
religiously ev^ry season — were famous. Not to be seen 
at more than one of these entertainments was to be an 
object of suspicion, not to have been invited at all was 
to be socially lost; for it was understood that Lady 
Dreer gave the whole town the chance of being saved. 
Lothair at once, therefore, put himself into the hands 
of a notable costumier, who rigged him out as hand- 
somely as could be expected at such short notice, and 
Lady Lioncourt arranged that her relative, the Vis- 
countess Runnymede, should call for him. As may be 
imagined, he did not keep this lady's carriage waiting. 

Lady Runnymede had chosen on this occasion to 
represent a lady of the court of Marie Antoinette. She 
reminded Lothair of one of those delicious viscountesses 
we sometimes find on very exquisite old Sevres vases. 
In her case, however, the connoisseur would have 
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guessed the manufacture of this fragile porcelain to be 
of quite modern date; for it lacked the real stamp of 
the eighteenth-century atmosphere. In admiring her, 
one paid an involuntary tribute to art; she had blended 
herself so cleverly witii nature that it was impossible 
to discover the exact point of contact. 

Sadly Park was a fine Jacobean mansion within 
easy access of London by train or motor; but by car- 
riage, the medium preferred by Lady Runnymede, it 
was as far as it must have seemed in the days before 
the irresistible metropolitan tide had begun to encroach 
on it As they entered the lordly park, beautiful as an 
Arthurian forest, they could distinctly hear the roar of 
the London sea that will eventually submerge it. In 
the great hall the Marquess of Dreer and his lady, dis- 
guised respectively as Lord Burleigh and Catharine of 
Aragon, received their guests. I know not whether the 
original Lord Burleigh was ever decorated with the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, but his descendant in imagina- 
tion wore the blue ribbon which had been bestowed on 
him at any rate. 

"Very peer of very peer, descended not created," 
murmured Lady Runnymede profanely, as she and 
Lothair passed from the presence of this august noble- 
man. 

His marchioness could hardly have found an il- 
lustrious personage more suited to her powers of repre- 
sentation than the first queen of Henry VIII. Lady 
Dreer was Catharine of Aragon come to life again, as 
far as the gloomy stateliness and pride of the Spaniard 
were concerned, if in no other respect. 

"In them," said Lady Runnymede, not a little mali- 
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ciously, as Lothair followed her into one of the gilded 
and crowded saloons of the splendid palace, "you be- 
hold the true British patrician, a species almost as ex- 
tinct as the dodo, and of course all the more considered 
for its rarity. They are what used to be termed aristo- 
crats, a word rather obsolete nowadays in this country, 
I suppose because there are so very few left. If there 
are any scandals in the cupboards at Sadly, Lord and 
Lady Dreer have lost the keys. Mrs. Grundy is the 
only person of the lower classes, or for that matter of 
any class, that they are on terms of intimacy with. The 
rest of us you see here — the royalties, the coronets, the 
Anglo-Israelites, Anglo- Africans, \iai3ied parvenues, minor 
poets, minor painters, latest novelists, and all the rest 
of the fry that isn't labelled — have been invited to-night 
to prove Lord and Lady Dreer's vast social superiority 
by their indifference to social distinctions." 

Lady Runn3niiede was one of those gossips we al- 
ways like to meet at important social functions. She 
knew something about everybody, and was willing, pro- 
vided she had no more personal interest, to confide her 
information piquantly. There is nothing so agreeable, 
according to Mrs. Grundy, as piquancy at important 
social functions. So as Lady Runnymede was willing, 
and Lothair was ready, it was not long before she had 
indicated to him most of the people of any note who 
passed them, attaching their reputations to Uiem with a 
sort of evil glee. 

One young man, apparently about Lothair's age, 
who was hovering about their neighbourhood, had 
escaped her observations. He too, like Lady Runny- 
mede, wore an eighteenth-century costume — a period 
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affected by the greater number of the guests. This 
cavalier might have breathed the air of Trianon; his 
peruke, which was unpowdered and as blonde as the 
hair it concealed, was combed back from a forehead as 
white and smooth as a woman's, and tied into a queue 
by a large black satin bow, the ends, of which were 
fringed with diamonds. The fichu at his throat and 
his handkerchief were of priceless lace, as were the cuffs 
of his coat of pearl-grey brocade, into which his slender 
and well-made figure seemed to have been moulded. 
He wore breeches and stockings of the same colour as 
his coat, and red-heeled shoes with diamond buckles. 
The features of this dandy were sexless; he was a 
human exotic, one of those beautiful tares that are cul- 
tivated in the parterres of society. As Lothair watched 
him moving here and there like a cock-pheasant among 
the birds of paradise, he produced much the same effect 
on him as Lady Runnymede had done. He too was 
of biscuit de Sevres stamped Louis Seize, but recently 
manufatured. 

"Who is he?" asked Lothair. 

"If you were not from abroad, I should have re- 
plied that such a question could only be asked by one 
fresh from the provinces," replied Lady Runnymede lightly. 
"He is one of the heroes of the town." 

"Then my question is another tribute to him. Even 
provincial laurels are not despised by your town 
heroes." 

He happened just then to glance towards them. 
Lady Runnymede beckoned to him with her fan. 

"Waster, would you mind informing the Comte de 
PalamMe, whom Lady Lioncourt has confided to my 
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care for the evening, who you are," she cried as f '' 
proached. "If I tell him I am afraid I shall conf: , 
you with one of your aliases," 

"I am delighted to make your acquaintance," he 
replied, slightly colouring, and giving Lothair a quic> 
searching glance. 

At that moment Lady Dreer passed and touched 
him on the shoulder; he turned and rallied her on the 
light that illuminated her rooms, which he declared 
made the wickedest look pure. Catharine of Aragon 
was not too bored to smile as she passed on. 

"But," remarked Lothair to Lady Runnymede, "I 
am no wiser than before I asked who he was." 

At this the biscuit de Sevres marquis turned round 
quickly, and said: 

"Oh, I have been told that in my infancy I Wf 
christened with considerable circumstance Marmaduk 
Patrick Fitz-Charles Clanrebel, which my mother and 
my intimate friends have reduced into Esau, tout 
court,'* 

"Except Mrs. Jack Clipthome, who calls you Nar- 
cissus," interposed Lady Runnymede with a malicious 
laugh, adding with meaning, "and somebody else, who 
calls you Endymion." 

"From which," he added coolly, "you may gather 
that I am not at a discount with the fair sex." 

"I have already imagined that," returned Lothair. 
"But whj Esau? It is such an imusual, such an un- 
suitable name." 

"On the contrary, it is most suitable," said Lady 
Runnymede. "In exchange for all the interest, all the 
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^hip, all the love bestowed on him he gives you 
g biit a mess of pottage." 

They both laughed, and Lothair looked from one to 
le other perplexed. 

"Narcissus and Endymion imply something more 
babstantial than a mess of pottage," he suggested. 

"You must not believe Lady Runny mede," said 
Clanrebel; "she has sacrificed my character on the altar 
of her wit. I will tell you why I am called Esau. You 
must know that my father was thrown from his horse 
and killed the week after he married; and my mother, 
who was devoted to him, regarding me when I was 
bom as a mere mess of pottage that she exchanged for 
what she had hoped would be a life of happiness, called 
me Esau." 

He spoke with extreme flippancy, but there was a 
lious wistfiilness in his voice that contrasted strangely 
ith his words. There seemed to Lothair a depth in 
.Ais dandy worth the plumbing. 

"Ah, there is Mrs. Chicani," exclaimed Lady Runny- 
mede, "I must speak to her. Esau, look after the 
Count for me, like a good boy. You should like one 
another, you have each got in you something of the 
other." And she departed. 

"I believe she is right," said Lothair with a laugh, 
as Clanrebel sat down in the vacant seat beside him. 

"Call me Esau, if you like," he replied with that 
strange, light earnestness which Lothair soon discovered 
was characteristic of him, and concealed a nature in 
which the dandy and the philosopher were constantly 
blending. 

"And I suppose it will be doing you a service," in- 
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stantly rejoined the young Frenchman, "if I relieve you 
from the unpleasantness of breaking your teeth over my 
surname. Lothair should give you no difficulty." 

It was no doubt the sense of one of those strange 
sudden mutual attractions that made these unusual 
familiarities come natural to both. 

"Well, Lothair,'* he said, "have you come to study 
our manners, or to amuse yourself? In any case, I 
take it we are worth crossing the Channel to see. This 
is London society in panorama; entrancing, isn't it?" 
And he surveyed the room with a dreamy, sensuous air 
of pleasure. 

Perhaps a Stoic or a Puritan would have watched 
the Babylonian splendour of the ball with indifference 
or indignation, but there was an ilan in the air that 
carried Lothair away. 

"It is superb!" he cried. "What an air of refine- 
ment and luxury, what manners and brilliancy!" 

"And what vice!" laughed Clanrebel, mockingly. 
"That is always a sine qud non of a refined and 
luxurious civilisation. But it is not easily detected here, 
for it wears a hundred different disguises. You only 
discover it when you have looked very long; it is like 
the blur in the eyes that one gets when crystal gazing. 
Are you easily shocked?" 

"In France," replied Lothair in the same vein, "one 
is never shocked. We have had so many scandals, no- 
thing is new. Occasionally we are surprised." 

"Ah, we Enghsh are following your lead in manners 
as we have followed it in Art. We have quite out- 
grown respectability, that belonged to our mid- Victorian, 
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unbeautiful era, that is ancient history. But we haven't 
quite outgrown its hypocrisy; at the mere mention of 
vice the blood still mounts to our heads in anger. So 
we call it luxury; it is a mirror in which virtue does 
not object to gaze because its reflection makes her think 
she appears attractive to vice." 

"The vanity of virtue is too often her ruin," re- 
marked Lothair. "When vice wishes to seduce her he 
always disguises himself as luxury." 

"And virtue never discovers the deception until 
ennui is bom, then she is disgusted with herself. I 
don't believe the wOrld really knows the meaning of 
vice and virtue. They are Siamese twins which would 
perish were they ever separated." 

Lothair looked at him curiously. Clanrebel's tone 
contrasted strikingly with his cynicism. He observed 
the strange effect he had produced, it seemed to please 
him; for a second his eyes, which were dull-blue like 
the ocean in a dead calm, quivered. 

"Do you know," said Lothair, with a sense of in- 
creasing fascination, "I should have said that you were 
the last person to be serious." 

"I am not," he cried flippantly; "I have merely read 
the 'Maxims of La Rochefoucauld,' and I live in a highly 
civilised country at a period of transition. But let us 
talk of frivolous things, one digests them so easily. You 
know nobody, and you should know everybody. Do 
you see that woman in mauve, whose head shakes fit to 
bring her hair down? That is the Countess of Can- 
dahar. She is sixty-nine, but she imagines she looks as 
she did when Disraeli put her into one of his novels as 

A Dazzling Reprobate. 2 
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a type of English beauty some forty years ago. Her 
palsy, she affirms, was contracted by drinking tea! She 
has still a lively wit, but it is quite eclipsed by that of 
Lady Firebrace. Ah, wait till you have heard Lady 
Firebrace's epigrams! That is she talking to Lady 
Runnymede. Shall I take you up and introduce you, 
or do you prefer to pick out some young and pretty 
woman?" 

"Let us sit here," said Lothair; "I like watching 
people and talking to you." 

On this, his first entry into English society, it was 
neither amusement nor instruction that he sought to 
get out of it. Its novelty was too fresh and bewilder- 
ing, he was content merely to exist in it The scene in 
the Marchioness of Dreer's splendid saloons was very 
brilliant; there was something Louis Seize in the at- 
mosphere, that feverish elan, that mad haste to gather 
happiness while the imperial sun still shines, and one is 
vaguely fearful that the mists in the horizon will mount 
and thicken. 

"You remarked just now on our refinement and 
luxury, our manners and brilliancy," said Clanrebel, in 
answer to Lothair's ecstatic observations. "Yes, we are 
still refined, it is the perfection of civilisation in this 
respect. When the French Revolution broke out, this 
refinement fled over the Channel; it is the refinement of 
an ancien regime of which the continuity has never been 
broken throughout history. It is the refinement that 
emasculated the Goths when they settled among the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, that reasserted itself in the 
Renaissance, that will be swept away but never exter- 
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minated by Socialism. Some time or other in the next 
civilisation when its ideals have been realised and men 
are weary of pursuing the Unattainable, refinement will 
be unearthed, as we unearthed the Beautiful of the 
Greeks and Romans, and worshipped as a cult, as the 
secret of the lost art of living. Luxury will go with it 
and return with it, for that is a microbe which never 
perishes. Luxury will only cease with the race; it is in 
fact the supreme instinct of the race, and is in perpetual 
and victorious conflict with all the other instincts. It 
does not mean to possess a want that is costly and that 
one could exist without, but all the wants that one 
cannot exist without and that we are determined to 
have at all costs. Luxury is not one necessity of life, 
it is all the necessities. As for our manners or customs, 
they were corrupted fully a quarter of a century ago by 
this very luxury. When the democracy finally succeeded 
in getting into society it made the mistake of bringing 
its habits with it, and society in self-defence made these 
habits fashionable. And our brilliancy, what is it? A 
Babylonian pursuit of pleasure, which we term enlighten- 
ment and which consists of inordinate vanity, of every 
imagination the brain is capable of from so-called science 
to so-called faith, of all sorts of freedoms and all sorts 
of slaveries — the present whipped to the froth that 
evaporates in a glass of champagne. There, Lothair, 
that is the portrait of our society which you have come 
over from France to see!" 

Lothair looked at him in amazement Such a tirade 
falling from the lips of such a man, in whom frivolity 
seemed to be personified, was well calculated to sur- 
prise him. 
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"You are a pessimist, then?" said Lothair, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

"I am nothing," was the reply. "At the most I am 
merely an ornament, like all the people here, none of 
whom in primitive ages would have been imagined, and 
whom, in the return to them, the reformers, who will 
possess nothing that is not useful, will destroy." 

"It strikes me," said Lothair thoughtfully, "that the 
portrait you have drawn of your society is tke portrait 
of yourself ; when I have known you both better I will 
tell you whether it is lifelike." 

"I will give you every possible chance to study both," 
he laughed. "Who knows, when the portrait breathes, 
perhaps you will discover it resembles yourself as 
well." 

At this moment Lady Runnymede returned. 

"Esau, you are wanted to keep the bank," she said, 
"the Grand Duke insists upon playing baccarat, and we 
are going to call it bridge, to please Lady Dreer. Count, 
I wish to win at least a thousand pounds from you to- 
night But how solemn you look! Esau, I told you to 
amuse him." 

"He has been telling me an old wife's tale with a 
moral," sighed Lothair, as he offered her his arm to go 
to the card-room. 

"Ah, I know the kind," she cried, "indecent but not 
witty; there is nothing duller." 

"Save a fancy ball," said Clanrebel, following behind 
them, "to which one goes as an aristocrat with the 
Terror in perspective. If one goes to a fancy ball a la 
Louis Seize, one should cultivate the atmosphere. By 
the way, your head would make a pretty plaything for 
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the people, Lady Runnymede. I fancy I see it on the 
end of a pike coiffured d la Lamballe." 

"He is bored," said Lady Runnymede to I^thair, 
"he is always bored, save when in love or in danger. 
You must not mind him, he likes you. A most useful 
friend for you; I told Lady Lioncourt I would introduce 
you to people worth knowing, and Clanrebel can do 
more for you than anyone. Isn't that so, Esau? You 
can even be more useful to the Count than I?" 

As it was Lothair, who had asked to be introduced 
to Clanrebel, he felt as if the boldness with which she 
assumed the credit of the introduction cheated him of 
an emotion. Lady Runnymede presented him to her 
Grand Duke, whose passion for baccarat was insatiable, 
and who, to humour his hostess's well-known and equally 
insatiable passion for calling a spade anything but what 
it was, like her bosom friend Mrs. Grundy, called his 
baccarat bridge. Under this amiable delusion the Grand 
Duke lost a great deal of money till supper, which he 
partook of with a Bourbon-like appetite, inherited from 
that dynasty from which he was descended, at a table 
at which the Marquis and Marchioness of Dreer and 
their royal guests alone sat down. After supper, sourtant, 
and racily epigrammatic, the eupeptic gambler returned 
to his favourite pastime, to win back the roubles he had 
lost At two o'clock Lady Runnymede ordered her car- 
riage to drive back to London. The English royalties 
had gone an hour before, and very few coronets re- 
mained, though the tiaras of Medes, Elamites and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia were still plentiful. Lothair 
rose to join Lady Runnymede, but Clanrebel said in a 
whisper to him, drawing him back into his seat: 
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"There is no need for you to go. Wait for me and 
I will put you up at my rooms. Lady Lioncourt will 
not mind if you do not turn up at breakfast" 

"But," said Lothair, "Lady Runnjonede " 

"Oh, she will excuse you; she doesn't mind you, 
she asked me to look after you. Captain Holcroft will 
occupy the vacant seat in her carriage." And Clanrebel 
laughed wickedly. 

Lothair understood — and accepted the situation. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The next morning, as he lay sunk in that heavy, 
dreamless sleep so delightful to those who have burnt 
the candles into the sockets the night before, he was 
conscious of a voice crying: 

"Lothair, mon beau Lothair, wake, wake! Pleasure 
has been afoot these two hours or more!" Then a flood 
of hot, dazzling sunshine rained upon his face. 

He turned over petulantly, rubbed his eyes, and was 
for a moment at a loss to know where he was. 

"Ah, sluggard, how you sleep! Here is your choco- 
late," cried the voice again. And Lothair became con- 
scious that Clanrebel was standing beside his bed, and 
decanting a superb old Dresden chocolati^re, 

"What a constitution you have," he said languidly, 
as he propped himself on the pillows and looked at 
Clanrebel. "It would be impossible to guess that you 
had gambled till four." 

The sunshine that poured upon Lothair's bed, and 
the breeze that fluttered through the open window, were 
not brighter or fresher than ClanrebePs face. 

"And as they used to say in my Eton days," he 
laughed, "your carnations are as fresh as if they had 
just been plucked. In other words, Lothair, your com- 
plexion bears the terrible light of day like a young girl's. 
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But get up, it is time we were pursuing our vocation; 
there is pleasure to be killed by day as well as by night. 
See, here are some clothes that I sent my man to Lady 
Lioncourt's to fetch for you." And his valet entered 
with a portmanteau which he began to unpack. 

Lothair was reminded of Madame de Pompadour, 
as, sipping her favourite beverage, he sat up and sur- 
veyed his surroundings. Clanrebel had brought him to 
his rooms in Piccadilly overlooking Green Park. The 
room in which he had slept was furnished with such 
effeminate luxury that he felt as if by some mistake he 
had passed the night in a lady's boudoir. But the sight 
of a bust of Cromwell, and a well-worn copy of "Para- 
dise Lost "in this yohiptaous pied- a- Urre confirmed the 
impression Lothair had formed the previous night that 
this gilt darling of Fortune was no commonplace deca- 
dent. He remembered that the minions of the Valois 
kings were surprisingly masculine in their degeneracy; 
and he was inclined to draw a comparison between them 
and this modem sybarite, who thumbed his "Paradise 
Lost" and kept marble Cromwells in Pompadour bed- 
rooms to remind him of energy. 

"It is like a dream," said Lothair, when he came 
from his bath and put himself into the hands of the 
valet. "It seems hardly possible that I should be call- 
ing you Esau and letting you treat me like a brother, 
when less than twenty-four hours ago I did not know 
that such a person as you existed." 

"Come," said Clanrebel when Lothair had dressed, 
"let us lunch, and then we will go to Lady Lioncourt's, 
and you can account for your absence last night." 
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Time runs like Atalanta when chased into a fashion- 
able restaurant, and the afternoon was advanced when 
the young men reached their destination. As they ap- 
proached the portal on which the heraldic emblem of 
the Lioncourts was sculptured, they observed an ancient 
and richly lacquered barouche drawn up in front of it. 
A couple of footmen loitered on the pavement. 

"It is evident that Lady Lioncourt has visitors," re- 
marked Lothair. 

"Now you will meet one of the most curious char- 
acters in society," said Clanrebel, calling Lothair's atten- 
tion to the resplendent coat of arms with which the 
barouche was decorated. "That is the carriage of one 
of those mad people who, like clever criminals, manage 
to keep at large. There are several quite mad people 
in society. They are to be found in every rendezvous 
of fashion except the Society novel." 

"Mad?" exclaimed Lothair. 

"Mad and dangerous," replied Clanrebel, as they 
entered the house and mounted the staircase. "She is 
mad on the subject of lineage, which, since she took to 
table-rapping and calling up familiar spirits, she has 
embroidered with the most absurd superstition. And 
her danger consists in a venomous tongue and a na- 
turally evil disposition. To incur her displeasure is to 
be blackguarded all over London. Everybody is afraid 
of her save those who have no reputations." 

With much curiosity, Lothair entered the drawing- 
room and made his excuses to his hostess for having so 
soon taken her at her word and treated her house as if 
it were his home. 
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"You did right," she smiled and, having greeted 
Clanrebel, added: "Now, Lothair, let me present you to 
the Duchess of Flodden." And taking Lothair by the 
hand she led him up to an extraordinary-looking woman, 
who sat, as if she were enthroned, under a canopy, in an 
armchair that had once belonged to Queen Elizabeth. 
"Duchess," she said, "this is the young Comte de Pala- 
m^de, who is staying with me during his visit to Lon- 
don." 

In the semi-light in which Lady Lioncourt always 
liked to keep her rooms, it was impossible for Lothair 
to observe at a glance all the details of the curious 
person to whom he was now presented. By degrees, 
however, he noticed that she was old and massively built, 
and clad in the style of some remote period. She car- 
ried her costume with such a jaunty air that it seemed 
to suggest she wore it in memory of a first flirtation, an 
impression, however, which her hard and arrogant man- 
ner corrected on a further acquaintance. A grey wig, 
coiffured into an immense pile, gave her head a top- 
heary appearance, while a complexion, the colour of 
bistre, and a pair of extensive eyebrows made of some- 
thing that resembled mole-skin, rendered her positively 
fantastic. As Lothair bent over her hand he observed 
that her eyes were very bright and restless, and that a 
white moustache, like a cat's, which decorated her upper 
lip, converted what was evidently intended for a gracious 
smile into a feline green. 

"PalamMe!" she cried in a shrill voice, "Palamede! 
I have heard that name before." 

"Perhaps, Duchess," suggested Lothair, as he backed 
into a seat at a considerable distance from her, "my 
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father had the honour of meeting you when he was here 
many years ago." 

"He is the son of an old French friend of mine, who 
visited London just after Napoleon III. became Emperor; 
I daresay you met him then at Windsor," interposed 
Lady Lioncourt 

"The Palam^des are a very distinguished family," 
said Clanrebel, who at this moment came up and leant 
over the back of Lothair's chair. 

His remark was meant as a draw, and it served the 
purpose at once. 

"Ah, I remember the name now," cried the duchess, 
casting a sharp glance at Lady Lioncourt, and then ad- 
dressing Lothair: "You belong to a very old family, 
famous for its misalliances. You descend from the first 
Irish king that St Patrick baptised." 

"I didn't know I went so far back," he laughed. 

"I am never mistaken in pedigrees," she said haughtily; 
"if you doubt me I will write to St. Patrick and enquire. 
I correspond with all the Saints." 

"Booby, the crystal-gazer, clairvoyant, medium, any- 
thing you choose to call him, raps up any saint she 
wishes, and sends her their letters by post He has 
quite a distinguished clientele and a very comfortable 
house at Hampstead, acquired by a careful attendance 
to business," whispered Clanrebel behind Lothair's 
back, while the Duchess fumbled in a little bag she 
carried. 

"See, here is a letter that I received this morning 
from St Valentine," she exclaimed triumphantly to Lady 
Lioncourt as she produced it. "He begins, *My dear 
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Duchess,' and I call it very familiar for a mere bufToon 
of a saint to address a Flodden like that*' 

When the Duchess of Flodden had delivered herself 
of this remarkable absurdity, there was a faint titter from 
the other occupants of the room, who had not hitherto 
joined in the conversation. Clanrebel, having mischie- 
vously tried in vain to put the eccentric duchess out of 
countenance, seized the occasion when the attention of 
everybody was centred on her to launch a poisoned 
dart 

"Well, Duchess," he cried, "I wish, when next you 
write to the Saints, you would enquire if it is true that 
I am descended from the Homeric legend." 

The unmistakable laugh that followed this impudent 
sally fired the duchess to hurl at him some of the vitriol 
with which she was always provided. 

"You!" she said scornfully, casting a look full of mahce 
at him; "why, you come from the wife of George IV.'s 
grocer." 

There was a double entente in these words that made 
a young man of unattractive appearance, whom Lothair 
heard called Mr. Prattle, chuckle with delight It seemed 
impossible for Clanrebel to parry this thrust, but it was 
very seldom that he was unable to defend himself skil- 
fully. 

"It was said, by those who lampooned the aristo- 
cracy in the French Revolution, Duchess," he re- 
marked imperturbably, "that the La Rochefoucaulds were 
butchers." 

"Then that must have been when the kings were 
shepherds," was her quick and cutting rejoinder. 
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Lothair felt that he was about to witness one of 
those duels of experts for which the French Court used 
to be famous, duels in which wit was the deadly weapon 
used. But Lady Lioncourt had a very natural objection 
to having her drawing-room used as a field of honour, 
and strove to keep the peace by remarking at this critical 
juncture in her soothing way: 

"Well, Duchess, if precedence went by merit among 
us, I am sure nobody would refuse to grant the pas to 
the house of Flodden." And she cast a beseeching 
glance at Clanrebel. 

Perhaps nothing would have delighted him more than 
to have fought a I'outrance with the crazy duchess, but 
without another word he laid down his arms. The 
quickness with which he responded to Lady Lioncourt's 
hint won him her esteem, but it also earned him the 
contempt and animosity of the duchess, who, laugh at 
her as he might, henceforth became his irreconcilable 
enemy. 

"That is so," she snorted, in reply to Lady Lioncourt, 
"for the Floddens have never made a mesalliance since 
Mdusine, the Queen of the Fairies, married MacFlodden 
with the big teeth in the times before history began. 
That is a most meritorious boast in these days when 
so many of our old families use the money of the 
bourgeois to regild their escutcheons." And she 
launched forth into a tirade on the nouveaux riches, 
with whom, she declared, as everybody knew, the Court 
was filled. 

"But, Duchess," ventured Lothair, "if an aristocracy 
is to be kept from extinction one must replenish the 
stock." 



/ 
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"Our noblesse," she said haughtily, "is the reservoir 
of the throne. Though from the way in which the rich 
red blood of the people is turned into it you might take 
it for a common tank. And a nice mess is made when 
it overflows! Ah, it is an easy thing to get ennobled 
to-day; all you have to do is to wash yourself and lend 
money in the right quarter. Then the generalogists will 
descend you from the Crusaders or the paladins of 
Charlemagne; and if you are lucky you can get a 
Howard or a Vere de Vere to marry you, and help the 
world forget that you came out of a potato-field in 
Poland or the gutters of Whitechapel. Replenish the 
stock indeed!" 

"All doors fly open to money," Lothair sighed sym- 
pathetically; "the saying is too trite to be witty, but it is 
never obsolete." 

"You know why," suddenly exclaimed Clanrebel, "it 
is because luxury is a necessity." 

"Is that a paradox or an axiom?" asked Lothair 
with a laugh, hoping to break the thread of the duchess's 
invective. 

"All paradoxes are axioms, Lothair," he returned. 
"They contain a great deal of wisdom adapted to popular 
requirements." 

"It sounds like a plenary indulgence," lisped Mr. 
Prattle. 

"At any rate, I am going to believe it," laughed Mrs. 
Chicani, whose debts were the talk of the town. "It is 
so nice to feel that one has a perfectly reasonable ex- 
cuse for extravagance." 

"Ah, that is one of those sweet sins that we can 
commit with impunity," Clanrebel rejoined in that flip- 
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pant way of his, which always suggested wisdom in dis- 
guisCy "for the good God in His providence has raised 
up the rich bourgeois for the special purpose of relieving 
us of the consequences. For my part, I think that in- 
stead of denouncing the nouveaux riches we should 
cherish them as holy relics." 

"I constantly bless the good God for letting me live 
in the time of Edward VIL/' returned Mrs. Chicani. 

"I can't imagine any of us living in the simple, rude 
times when kings drove in bullock-carts, or even in a 
white age like England under the Puritans. Barbarism 
is only attractive when it begins to degenerate," said 
Qanrebel. 

To lose the ear of one's audience just at the moment 
when one's periods are most impassioned is never flatter- 
ing to the self-love of the speaker. The duchess was 
deeply offended at the neglect she received. Leaning 
on an arm of Queen Elizabeth's chair, she sat with her 
chin resting in her hand, and an expression on her feline 
face that suggested a cat on the qui vive at a mouse- 
hole. One felt that at any moment she was prepared 
to spring upon her prey from the evil gleam of her 
restless eyes. 

Suddenly the great gilded doors at the end of the 
room opened and a young girl entered. At the first 
glance it seemed as if a wood-nymph had suddenly 
alighted in Lady Lioncourt's stately drawing-room, and 
as she came down the room, she brought with her an 
indescribable air of freshness and purity. Her personal 
loveliness was of a type that the workers in porcelain at 
Sevres had never imagined. Tall as an Englishwoman 
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she had the lost grace of a Tanagra. Her attire was of 
striking simplicity. A dress of white muslin enveloped 
her like a fleecy cloud, out of which her exquisite; head 
seemed to emerge. So white was her slender throat 
that the snowy neck-kerchief which draped it looked 
grey beside it This marble whiteness spread over her 
face, the paleness of which was heightened by soft black 
eyes and a chevelure as lustrous as a raven's breast that 
rippled off her low forehead into a coil at the nape of 
her shapely neck. In her hands she held by two long 
ribbons of mauve satin a hat of Leghorn straw with a 
tiny crown and an immense flexible brim. While at her 
bosom was a rose from which emanated a delicious per- 
fume, and whose colour was a brilliant carmine like her 
adorable lips. 

She sat down beside Lady Lioncourt, on a tabouret, 
one of those oblong velvet stools which formerly at 
Versailles were assigned on state occasions to the great 
ladies who enjoyed the prerogative of sitting in the 
presence of royalty. Like most of Lady Lioncourt's 
furniture, it was historic. It bore the cypher of Louis 
Seize, wrought in gold on rose brocade. 

"The roses in your garden were so beautiful. Lady 
Lioncourt, that I took the liberty of plucking one," she 
said, in a voice that seemed to set her loveliness to music 
And she lightly stroked the petals of the rose in 'her 
bosom with her long white Angers. 

"They are meant to be plucked," said Lady Lion- 
court smilingly. 

"It was a kindness to the rose," chirped Mr. Prattle, 
who was one of those bores who affect gallantry; "in the 
garden of Lioncourt House it would have bloomed un- 
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known, but in the bosom of Mademoiselle de Rouvry all 
the world will admire it" 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry, whose eyes had remained 
fixed upon her bosom, suddenly raised them and met 
those of Clanrebel regarding her with a look of undis- 
guised admiration that was of almost mesmeric intensity. 
It caused a warmth, like a pink light shed on white 
marble, to suffuse her face. So swift was this interchange 
of glances that Lothair, who had noticed it, could readily 
have persuaded himself he had imagined both the con- 
scious blush of the girl and the tender expression of the 
man. But swift as it was it had not escaped the lynch 
eyes of the duchess. Casting a look full of malice on 
Clanrebel, she rose at once from the armchair of Queen 
Elizabeth and said: 

"Now, Ren^, my child, we must go. I had almost 
forgotten that I have promised to attend a s/ance at 
Booby's. Oh, Lady Lioncourt, how I wish I could con- 
veh you, you would never regret it. There is so much 
to be learnt from Booby, he is quite the greatest man 
we have. To-day he is giving an exhibition in second- 
sight" 

But though she succeeded in foiling ClanrebePs 
evident desire to make the acquaintance of her lovely 
ward, fate befriended him. As she passed him the rose 
fell from Mademoiselle de Rouvry's bosom. Instantly his 
handkerchief dropped upon it as if by accident. 

"What a happy augury!" he whispered. 

Her reply, if she made one, was lost in the general 
movement, but Mademoiselle de Rouvry made no effort 
to recover her rose. She turned, after the French custom, 
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to curtsy to Lady Lioncourt, who, regardless of ceremony, 
kissed her on the brow tenderly; then following her aunt 
down the grand room, she passed out upon the marble 
staircase, where the footmen were waiting to conduct the 
Duchess of Flodden to her carriage, and vanished like a 
wood-nymph returning to her dell. 

"What a terrible old woman!" exclaimed Mrs. Chicani, 
when they had gone. 

"What a lovely young one!" echoed Clanrebel. "Who 
is she?" 

And while Lady Lioncourt told what she knew of 
Ren6e de Rouvry, Clanrebel listened abstractedly, hold- 
ing the rose hidden in his handkerchief. 

There was not much to tell; wood-nymphs of nine- 
teen, like virtue, have no history. When the messengers 
came to tell a French duke that he was King of Eng- 
land, they found him hunting in his forest of Rouvry. 
Such tidings never go unrewarded, and the Conqueror 
gave to one of the messengers this, to another that, and 
to another the forest and castle and lordship of Rouvry. 
This was several centuries ago, and the descendants of 
the first Comte de Rouvry were now expiring in Renee. 
Her father, a handsome scoundrel, having drunk up and 
gambled away his fortune, had come to England, where, 
while employed as a waiter in a restaurant, he had 
captivated the fancy of Miss Arabella MacMurphy, the 
Duchess of Flodden's sister, and a beauty in her first 
season, whom he persuaded to elope with him. 

As this lady was possessed of many rich and power- 
ful relations, her husband hoped to benefit by the match. 
But his wife's kindred, however, were so upset by the 
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scandal of a MacMurphy running away with a restaurant 
waiter, even though he had a pedigree, that her name 
was erased fh)m the family genealogy in Burke and 
Debrett. After the usual quarrel and desertion, Rente's 
father was arrested for forgery, and died in Cayenne; 
while her mother after a little struggle had succumbed 
to shame, regret, and poverty, recommending her daughter 
to the care of some nuns in Rouen, who had been kind 
to the poor English lady so sadly neglected by her grand 
connections across the Channel. 

The pious sisters had worthily performed their duties, 
and after many fruitless attempts to arouse the interest 
of Mademoiselle de Rouvry's relations the holy women 
had finally succeeded in persuading the Duchess of 
Flodden to protect her on the condition that she should 
marry as became a MacMurphy, grandly, or of taking 
the veil. That was Rente's story. 

Instinctively everybody shuddered, and exclamations 
of compassion for the fate of the lovely girl were 
profuse. 

"Lothair," said Clanrebel, when Lady Lioncourt had 
concluded her little histoire, and her visitors were leaving, 
"I have a strange presentiment that when we meet 
again I shall be fathoms deep in love, hopelessly drowned 
in a grande passion" And Clanrebel laughed flippantly 
as he drew the rose from the handkerchief in which it 
was concealed, and raised it to his lips affectedly. 

"Well, then," returned Lothair, "you will show me 
the pleasures of Society through the veil of romance. 
And that is a colour which enhances the charm of all 
it tints." 

3* 
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"My pleasures have always been scarlet," he cried 
with a shrug, "but it is a colour that soon fades." 

"That is because you have used the dye of the 
brain; if you wish the colour to last you must dip it in 
the blood of the heart," said Lothair playfully. 

"That would indeed be a new sensation. I am sick 
of shadows!" And the fastidious "waster," as Lady 
Runnymede had described him, waved Lothair au revoir. 
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CHAPTER in. 

WnH invitations raining upon him Lothair was 
naturally disposed to accept only such as promised to 
be the most entertaining, and he made a point of con- 
sulting either Lady Lioncourt or Clanrebel before com- 
mitting himself. It chanced, however, that once, after a 
very triumphant rubber of bridge, he found himself willy- 
nilly engaged to accept the hospitality on the following 
day of his partner, to whom he had never even been 
introduced. It was one of those invitations that are 
difficult to refuse. Not that on this occasion Lothair 
was desirous of refusing, for it was from one who had 
once been a veritable queen of society, and who still 
preserved the crown if not the sceptre of authority. 

"You are very clever at bridge," she said, as she 
tied up in her handkerchief some bank-notes, gold, 
cheques, and even silver, which he had helped her to 
win at one of those afternoon tea-parties to which one 
goes to gamble from three to seven with ten minutes' 
interval for tea, "quite the cleverest partner I have cut 
for some time. Lady Lioncourt's French friend, are you 
not? Don't tell me your name, I should never be able 
to pronounce it, and never remember it For my sake 
I hope the good God doesn't speak French at the Re- 
surrection. I am the Duchess of Stillwater, 50B Victoria 
Street Come and lunch with me to-morrow." So saying 
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the relict of the late and last Duke of Stillwater moved 
away without giving Lothair a chance to open his lips, 
leaving him bound hand and foot to her invitation by 
sheer force of silence. 

Her Grace was called behind her back by a wide 
circle of friends, the "Caricature Duchess," to distinguish 
her not only from two others of her title still extant, 
but from all other duchesses. This rather undignified 
designation was not, I believe, suggested by her appear- 
ance, which was truly ducal and imposing, but by her 
very unconventional habits of life. Though past sixty, 
by reason of a wonderful constitution, extraordinary 
animal spirits, and the usual chemical contrivances, she 
managed to appear many years younger than she was. 
Like many women in the St Martin's summer of life she 
had a proclivity for the companionship of young men. 
She was generally to be found surrounded with a bevy 
of boys — young fellows just out, whose chief claims ap- 
parently to her notice, were sUm, straight figures, good 
looks, and that vain, clever flippancy of deportment 
which is affected by a certain species of gilded youth 
in the dubs and drawing-rooms of the West End. 

This marked penchant of the duchess had of course 
been made the subject of many a jest. People wondered 
why she had not married one of her "beautiful boys," 
and in an age when there are no longer any old women, 
or when there is no reason that there should be, it would 
have surprised nobody to learn that Violet, Duchess of 
Stillwater, had elected to marry her grandson. But she 
had not done what was expected of her — perhaps be- 
cause it would have seemed conventional — so the world 
had idly revenged itself by making jests of her and her 
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"beautiful boys," of the sort that one may circulate 
freely by word of mouth, but that would damn the book 
in whidi they were printed. These naughty sallies of 
her world, however, had not, as such things generally 
do, filtered through to the lower world and caused any 
diminution of the respect with which her name was still 
remembered by that great body of people who profess 
to be au courant with the private lives of the smart and 
distinguished members of London society. 

Violet had been left very badly oflf — for a duchess, 
be it understood — and as she was very extravagant she 
supplemented her jointure by bridge, occasional journalism, 
borrowing from her "beautiful boys" when they were 
flush, — to whom, be it said, she was just as willing to 
lend when she was flush, — and begging assistance from 
her only daughter, Lady Montenaye, who was a queen- 
regnant of society. 

One of her many odd shifts at raising money was 
the publication of "The Leeks and Onions of Egjrpt," a 
book which was for the moment the talk of the town 
and had brought her Grace very prominently before the 
general public. It was one of those society novels the 
secret of whose popularity is a riddle the Sphinx might 
have set Its utter indifference to the canons of style 
and grammar, not to speak of its scorn of propriety, had 
so irritated the critics, those Mrs. Grundys of literature 
and art, that they had refused to notice it until it was 
forced upon their attention by its rapid success. Then 
they lampooned it with more or less indifiference on 
their part to style and grammar and even propriety, 
which made it still more successful. Seldom had a more 
vulgar upstart of a book won recognition so quickly. 
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Perhaps Clanrebel came nearer to the real reason of 
the secret of its popularity than anybody when, dis- 
cussing it with Lothair, he said: 

"It is a satire with its teeth drawn. Instead of 
fulminating against us it coaxes. To make virtue at- 
tractive to us it presents it as a temptation. People like 
that sort of thing." 

Perhaps also the blaze that "The Leeks and Onions 
of Egypt" had created was not a little due to the 
speculation concerning its author. Magdalene Virtue, by 
whom it purported to have been written, was so palpably 
a pseudonym that the popular imagination at once set 
about attributing it to every likely and unlikely man and 
woman but the right one, until Violet, Duchess of Still- 
water, had informed the public in an interview with a 
journalist, the report of which was copied in a curtailed 
form by all the newspapers, that she was Magdalene 
Virtue! 

With such a reputation it was, therefore, with no 
small interest that Lothair kept his engagement to lunch 
at her Grace's flat. For a poor duchess it was quite 
luxurious. As an example of a "period" the drawing- 
room, into which he was shown, was atrociously impure 
— one of the many concessions of Louis Seize to the 
demands of Edward VII., agreeably arranged by Totten- 
ham Court Road. 

"It is not so bad for a ducal flat," thought Lothair, 
"were it not for the strong perfume of violets. To spray 
violet scent in the air is indescribably hanaL" 

On his entry into this chic crib of luxury he found 
the duchess's daughter. Lady Montenaye, who had re- 
turned to England the previous night after an absence 
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of several months on her husband's cattle-ranch in 
Texas, and was staying for the rest of the season with 
her mother as a "paying guest." 

Noted for her popularity, influence, and good sense, 
it was also the generally accepted opinion of the public, 
encouraged by the Bayards of the press, that the 
Viscountess Montenaye was very beautiful. The beauty 
of women of rank, like the popularity of authors, is 
retained in England long after its justification has 
ceased. Both are striking proofs of our vaunted bull-dog 
tenacity. 

Not that Lady Montenaye's claim to beauty had 
lapsed in the withering progress of time — she was still 
under forty, and there was nothing in her appearance to 
single her out from scores of similar tall, deep-bosomed, 
fine-featured, self-possessed gentlewomen. Noyertheless 
she had been endowed with the heauU sans traits of 
Madame de Pompadour which is an intellectual rather 
than a plastic charm, a very rare and fascinating quality 
not to be described by the pen or portrayed by the 
brush. 

At the sound of his name being barbarously murdered 
by the duchess's footman, a remarkably good-looking 
young fellow. Lady Montenaye, who was stretched com- 
fortably in a lounge chair, took the trouble to uncross 
her hands from behind her head and offer one to Lothair 
with a charming smile. At the same time he observed 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry, talking to a young Greuze-like 
woman and an ugly, quixotic-looking man, who was 
thoughtfully stroking a sandy beard with a large coarse 
hand. Lady Montenaye introduced the strangers to 
Lothair as her cousins. Lord and Lady Minehead. 
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The usual commoplaces were being exchanged when 
the good-looking footman announced a Mrs. Chicani 
and a Mr. Deerboyse, both of whom Lothair had 
previously met. ^ 

"Margaret, dear, dear Margaret!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Chicani, and having lightly laid her vermilion lips on 
the Viscountess's cheeks, which glowed with the healthy 
tan of the Texan sun, she turned an ivory and coral 
smile on the others. 

There was something Attic in the grace of this 
woman, a Tanagra endowed with life — till she spoke. 
Then Lothair discovered that the poetry of her, so to 
speak, was merely affected prose — a Tanagra dressed 
by a Parisian modiste. 

At the same time Deerboyse, who was one of the 
duchess's favourite "beauties," and enjoyed the distinc- 
tion as well of being a subaltern in the Grenadier 
Guards, chattered: 

"London has been a perfect Sahara without you. 
Lady Monty. This house was the only oasis in it; every 
day I used to come here simply to talk of you to the 
duchess. It was my only consolation, Lady Monty, 
really, really it was, 'pon my honour. I used to come 
here every day simply to talk for five minutes to your 
inspired mother about you. All London used to come 
for the same reason — really, really, Lady Monty. 50B 
Victoria Street has been the only fig-tree and fountain 
in the desert since you've been away." And he slipped 
into a seat beside Lady Montenaye, who, having sum- 
moned sufficient energy. to greet the new-comers on her 
feet, had returned to her former graceful lounge in a 
wicker-chair with Liberty cushions. 
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"Bobby," she said, "do you know what becomes of 
flatterers when they die?" 

"Sing Hallelujahs for ever to Lady Monty, I expect," 
he laughed. 

"Bobby, are you never serious?" she frowned. 

"Certainly. When I am dining at a house where 
the champagne is sweet I invariably think of the future. 
Nothing makes one serious like sweet champagne. It is 
so indigestible." 

His wit was exuberant; it was his chief social 
asset, and he was, so to speak, for ever auditing it out 
loud. 

"You haven't changed a bit. You are hopelessly 
incorrigible." Lady Montenaye shook her head with 
mock gravity. 

Mr. Deerboyse's riposte was spoilt by the uncere- 
monious arrival of the duchess. 

"Morning all," she cried breathlessly. "I am late 
as usual, I believe I shall be late on the Judgment Day. 
It was all the fault of an editor. The wretch was afraid 
of the libel law and Mrs. Grundy; he kept me the whole 
morning altering some of the spiciest sentences of an 
article — my answer to my critics." And taking off her 
hat and gloves she fluflfed her auburn tresses in front of 
a mirror. 

"Never mind the critics. Duchess," laughed Bobby 
Deerboyse; "what does it matter what they say so long 
as the book sells? One of my friends, who hardly ever 
reads a book, told me he bought yours at Waterloo 
the other morning when he was going down to Alder- 
shot." 

"I understand it is selling," she remarked with the 
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conscious indifference of an author. "Did your friend 
like it?" 

The opinion of this gentleman, frequently and loudly 
emphasised in mess-room language — after guest-night 
when the Colonel has left — coincided with that of a re- 
viewer who had declared that for the same money one 
could get a couple of beefsteaks and a pint of bitter, or 
an alarm clock, or a harmonium. But the duchess's 
favourite perverted the truth with a smartness that 
did him credit, and in the best of humour her Grace 
led the way to lunch. 

In passing from the bastard Louis Seize drawing- 
room to the duchess's Moorish refectory — a la Totten- 
ham Court Road, be it understood — Bobby deprecated 
the remote chance that a life spent between Aldershot 
and the Wellington barracks gave a man of ever ac- 
quiring fame like her Grace. 

"Why not resign and offer your services to the 
Russians or the Japs?" said Mrs. Chicani. "Just think 
of the laurels that are waiting for this mysterious Hedge 
the papers are full of, who succeeded in bringing the 
Princess Uralev and Madame Burskine out of Port 
Arthur in a Chinese junk at the risk of his life. Why 
not go and do likewise?" 

"Now that is a man!" exclaimed Lady Minehead 
enthusiastically. 

It was not the first time that Lothair had heard this 
Hedge and his heroism discussed. The subject was a 
popular one everywhere he went; people were saying that 
Hedge was not his real name; there was a mystery about 
him, as Mrs. Chicani had remarked, that helped to in- 
tensify the interest he had excited. 
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"Perhaps he is a myth," observed Bobby. "Perhaps 
he is a journalistic hoax. If there are doubts as to 
his name why shouldn't there be doubts as to his 
existence?" 

"Why is it people are always so ready, so anxious 
to doubt whatever is noble, heroic, grand in life? Why? 
Why?" exclaimed Mademoiselle de Rouvry sadly. The 
words were like the cry of a wounded bird. 

"Rest assured. Mademoiselle," said Lord Minehead, 
with the contempt of a conviction for a doubt, "he is 
not a myth. It is such people as Hedge that make me 
believe that we English are still a virile race." 

She gave him a smile that should have made his 
heart leap. 

"Of course, Mr. Hedge is not a myth," said the 
Greuze-like Lady Minehead emphatically. "There is 
nothing degenerate about such a man. Merely to hear 
people talk of him is a mental stimulant" And she 
glanced at her husband meaningly. 

"Perhaps it is his modesty that accounts for there 
being a mystery about him," suggested Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry. "I have pictured him to myself as a sort 
of Bayard." 

"I have made a mental picture of him too," cried 
the duchess, "as a specimen of our more physically de- 
veloped soldiers, the sort of man the hospital nurses — or 
is it nurse-maids? — pay to walk with in the parks. I 
shall be quite resigned to a Greek god in khaki who 
speaks English with a Thames accent What do you 
say, Bobby?" 

"I imagine him to be someone who had to leave 
the country," returned the gilt subaltern. "Such a man 
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would do that sort of thing to get back. Why, many 
fellows whose names we don't mention any more in 
society were said to have gone to the war to look for 
their lost reputations. It is thought at the clubs, you 
know, that Hedge is Jack Rossiter." 

"And who is he?" asked Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 

"A pariah," replied Mrs. Chicani; "one of those 
people whose names, as Bobby says, we do not mention 
any more in society." 

"He cheated at cards, and followed it up with a 
petty theft," quickly interposed Lord Minehead. "In a 
desperate effort to save his reputation he foolishly brought 
an action for slander and got sent to prison on a short 
sentence for the theft, which otherwise would have been 
overlooked. I know him to have since become regenerate, 
and I wish to see him whitewashed." 

The fire with which he spoke lit up his honest, ugly 
face; Lothair wondered whether he were a social reformer 
or merely a crank. 

"Society should be compelled to whitewash him," 
added Lady Minehead, in whom her quixotic-looking 
husband evidently had a strong ally. "Lady Vauban, 
who glories in a notorious past, is received everywhere, 
why not Jack Rossiter, who is repentant?" 

"Lady Vauban was legally reproved, not punished," 
drawled Mrs. Chicani. "The cases are quite, quite dif- 
ferent" 

"Quite," echoed Bobby Deerboyse flippantly; "Lady 
Vauban's offence was merely a pathological misdemeanour. 
She suffered during a harassing cross-examination from 
^ loss of control of the organs of speech, a slight nervous 
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affection vulgarly known as perjury. But Rossiter out- 
raged his caste." 

"I refuse to recognise any such distinction," said 
Lord Minehead hotly. "I hold that the laws of the 
nation should be even more sacred than the opinions of 
society." 

"Laws, Minehead," remarked Mrs. Chicani tantalis- 
ingly, "are the chains with which a triumphant demo- 
cracy has failed to load the upper classes. We slip 
them easily. But the opinions of society are chains that 
bind." 

"What an odd opinion you must have of us. Count," 
said Lady Montenaye with lazy, well-bred indifference. 
"I am sure you are laughing at us in your sleeve." 

But Lothair was not laughing at these thrusts and 
parries;- to him the conversation to which he listened, 
like an intelligent foreigner trying to get into the skin of 
the country he was visiting, was profoundly significant. 
The light it threw on the duchess and her guests was 
illuminating. He suddenly realised that these people, 
typical in a small way of public opinion, were discussing 
one of the most serious problems of social ethics — the 
duty of society to the social outcast 

"If," he said, turning to Lord Minehead, "this Ros- 
siter is regenerate and you wish to whitewash him, the 
success of your experiment will depend on the world's 
ability to forgive and forget." 

"Not at all," replied the peer; "the one always im- 
plies the other." 

"Minehead," drawled Mrs. Chicani, "to forgive 
means to remember. In fact our chief inducement to 
forgive is to remember that we have forgiven. Human 
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nature always refutes the charges against it by 
good actions." 

"You are a disciple of La Rochefoucau 
marked Lothair. "Do you read him in the 
French?" 

"No," she said quickly, "I read life's transl 
him. It is very literal." 

"And do you mean to say, Mrs. Chicani, that 
honestly trying to reform should be met with cyni 
cried Lord Minehead with indignation. 

"I mean to say that social death has no resurr 
The dead are never reborn, in society. Those who 
back, like poor Lady Vauban, are ghosts. Society 
place for regenerates; sackcloth and ashes are 11 
fashion." And Mrs. Chicani sipped the wine in 
glass with an air of cool conviction that she was 
futable. 

This artificial woman championed convention 
from conviction, but from policy. She might be descri 
as the personification of that empty Sevres-vase beaut 
the aristocracy that the proletariat in some mute, pai 
way is conscious of producing and maintaining with m 
labour and no profit to itself; of the luxury which 
Socialist passionately envies and condemns, because, 1 
the water to Tantalus, it is ever held just out of rea 
of the idleness that so ironically obtains without an efi 
the very things the conscientious toiler ineffectually stri^ 
for; of that freedom from restraint we all long for, 1 
which is utterly forbidden to the middle classes. I 
though Mrs. Chicani was one of those women the morali 
and reformers have in mind when they attack the e\ 
of society she possessed one little quality that dist 
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2S '\' her from many of her kind, one little quality 

wi. a world of sybarites might be termed its elixir 

iJfe. In the vertige of luxury and licence she never 

jst her head. Such a woman was the last person in 

. le world to rely on in any of those strange, terrible 

»nflicts of the individual with public opinion. She had 

3nse of respect at all, but a very keen one of fear. 

"ntdligence was alert and very cunning; she knew 

lere was a forbidden chamber in the huge Blue 

s castle of Hypocrisy in which she and everybody 

lived, and the fate of those who had had the hardi- 

. >iod to enter it had completely destroyed her curiosity. 

• >i society it is the shallow women who think that make 

.le laws, keep the order, and wield the power — the 

rresistible power of convention. 

"I don't wonder that people go wrong when pro- 
priety is held up to ridicule! I am sick of society!" 
cried Lady Minehead scornfully. 

"Our modern society is corrupt to the core," ful- 
minated her husband. "It knows neither faith nor hope 
nor charity. It is wholly insincere and cruel. It ridi- 
cules every generous impulse, every noble sentiment It 
makes a virtue of wrong and a vice of right. It is too 
cynical to be strenuous and too nerveless to be openly 
immoral. It might take for its motto 'After us the 
Deluge.' I am sure it is the precursor of some great 
national calamity!" 

"Goodness gracious, Minehead," exclaimed Mrs. 
Chicani, "you talk like a Nonconformist divine, or is it 
a Socialist?" 

" Socialists are never happy till they get into society, 
and Christians till they get out of it," chirped Deerboyse. 

A Dazzling Reprobate, 4 
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"As he evidently contemplates leaving it, I should call 
him a Christian." 

To Mrs. Chicani and Deerboyse his earnestness was 
a tempting target at which to aim their arrows of flip- 
pant cynicism. There is nothing more ridiculous in the 
history of Quixote than the blind ardour with which he 
charged the wind-mills. 

Lady Minehead loyally seconded her quixotic hus- 
band, heedless of the mirthful malice to which she too 
was exposed. Five years had passed since he had 
transplanted her from the fresh Devon air to the hot- 
house of Mayfair, and she was still a lovely rose up 
whose stem, so to speak, the disillusions which blight 
purity had not yet begun to crawl like worms. But to 
the world in which she fribved her stubborn purity was 
but another phase of her husband's quixotism. 

The world's point of view may have been ungenerous, 
but it was not unfair to the Mineheads. There are 
many quixotic people in society with views as original 
and as burning as in the most emancipated circles of 
the middle-classes. Sometimes it happens that such 
persons, in whatever rank they are found, possess an in- 
dividuality which, according to its magic, overawes, con- 
verts or wins the respect of the conventions it attacks. 
But most frequently the individuaUty is lacking, and 
Don or Donna Quixote becomes the jest of anybody 
who can dexterously shoot the poisoned arrow of satire 
or clumsily hurl the mud of ridicule. Bom among the 
proletariat, Lord and Lady Minehead would have been 
agitators; among the middle-classes they would have been 
cranks; in society, where chance had placed them, they 
were regarded as specimens of the countless species of Bore. 
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"But suppose I tell you that Jack Rossiter is this 
hero Hedge whom the papers are extolling," said Lord 
Minehead, suddenly stung to exasperation by the mockery 
that covered him. 

As he glanced round the table triumphantly to note 
the effect his words produced, the profound silence that 
followed a statement that all felt would electrify society 
was broken by the voice of the footman whispering in 
Lothair's ear: "Hock, my lord?" And he poured the 
topaz wine into a pale mauve bubble on a long stem, 
which had been blown in Bohemia by some lover of the 
Beautiful. 

Mrs. Chicani could not refrain from a little laugh. 

"Angela and I," said Lord Minehead, turning to his 
wife as if for support in answer to the clamour that now 
arose for him to explain, "have known all along that 
Rossiter was regenerate; we never concealed the interest 
we have taken in him. But he made me swear when 
he took the name of Hedge that I should keep his secret. 
He wished, if possible, to convince the world of his 
reformation before it forgave him. On this ground I 
consented to what was but an innocent deception. But 
this morning I had a letter from him from Marseilles; 
he will be in England to-morrow, and I think the time 
has come to proclaim him, though I do so without his 
permission, for after his arrival it would be impossible 
to keep his secret." 

"We were anxious to reinstate Jack Rossiter, if he 
would have let us, when he came out of prison," added 
Lady Minehead enthusiastically, "for, though he had 
given no theatrical proof of regeneration such as the 
world demands before forgiving an outcast, he was, be- 

4* 
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fore he turned into the hero Hedge, really a changed 
man. It seems that his ruin saved him. It sounds 
paradoxical, but such things happen sometimes." 

"He was saved, so as by fire," interrupted Lord 
Minehead. "Remorse has brought out all his good 
qualities. And I wish the world to prove it can be 
generous. We profess to believe that our Christian God 
will forgive and forget, let us put that belief into prac- 
tice." 

"But we know from experience that the Christian 
people will do neither the one nor the other," interposed 
Mrs. Chicani. 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry, who, like Lothair, was 
deeply interestfd in the news she had just heard, took 
advantage of the genuine surprise manifested by the 
others to say: 

"Would you mind telling me, Lord Minehead, who 
Mr. Rossiter is? I, like the rest of the world, have so 
admired the bravery of the mysterious Mr. Hedge that 
I want to know his history." 

The quixotic humanitarian was only too eager to 
satisfy her curiosity as to his proUgi, and described the 
pariah-hero's past in an earnest voice that was quite 
impressive. It was one of those ordinary rake's pro- 
gresses that are destined to speedy oblivion unless chance 
relieves their monotony. In the present case the chance 
might be termed Regeneration. It was the story of a 
lonely and miserable boy whose father had perished in 
a "little war," and whose mother was one of those 
beautiful, sensual women who glitter for awhile in the 
hills and cantonments of the Indian Empire, leaving 
behind them reputations graphically described by the 
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American epithet "scabby," such a woman as Kipling 
has drawn in a few bold strokes with an iron pen. A 
story of the effect on an emotional boy of licence and 
luxury after years of cruel restraint and neglect 

"At Oxford," said Lord Minehead, "he had the 
misfortune to become attached to the wrong person, the 
last under whose influence one so emotional should ever 
have fallen; and when in the course of time he found 
out the day of which this god was made he was still 
unable wholly to resist his influence. Up to his dis- 
grace, he told me, the two were still friends, though the 
old close intimacy of the Oxford days had ceased. This 
man, who had modelled him after his own pattern, 
basely deserted him in his trouble." 

"You are very hard on Clanrebel, Robert," remarked 
the duchess. 

Instinctively Lothair glanced at Mademoiselle de 
Rouvry; wondering what the fate of Esau's "scarlet 
emotion" would be afl;er Lord Minehead's terrible de- 
nunciation. 

"I wish he had stuck by his friend," he said subtly. 

"Would you have done so, Comte?" she asked 
placidly, returning his gaze with the grand calm that 
the Greek sculptors have carved on the faces of their 
goddesses. What her thoughts were no one could guess. 

"He is not a man whose hand I care to shake," 
was Lord Minehead's cold rejoinder. 

"He is a friend of mine," said Lothair bravely, still 
watching Mademoiselle de Rouvry. "I think you do 
him a great injustice." 

"I regret if I have hurt your feelings," returned 
Lord Minehead stiffly. "I did not intend to mention 
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his name." And he glanced at her Grace reproach- 
fully. 

Lothair's advocacy of Clanrebel produced embarrass- 
ment; Mademoiselle de Rouvry alone showed no emo- 
tion, but she saved the situation by remarking quietly: 

"And the end of your story? You will not leave it 
unfinished. I am so interested in Mr. Rossiter." 

"Yes, let us have the epilogue," cried Bobby Deer- 
boyse. "How Rossiter became regenerate, or the valiant 
adventure of Saint Minehead with the Giant Conven- 
tion!" 

Lord Minehead looked very uncomfortable. 

"Jack Rossiter's heroism at Port Arthur is too well 
known to be recapitulated," he murmured with a gesture 
of protest as his wife, unheeding it, said: 

"When a play is successful, it is the custom to call 
for the author, as he is too modest to come forward; I 
will speak for him. Mademoiselle. It is universally known 
what our protagonist did at Port Arthur, but how he 
came to do it is as interesting as what ypu have already 
heard. The world saw merely the usual d/bdcle of the 
usual rake. It promptly erased him from its tablets. 
His former friends — for he had troops of friends — saw 
him washed away in a sea of disgrace like those who 
hear the cry 'man overboard!' and are too afraid to 
jump to the rescue." 

"They never even threw him a life -belt, those 
friends!" cried Lord Minehead, in a voice that shook 
with scorn. 

"'Sh, Robert," cried Lady Minehead, "you are to 
imagine that you are not in the theatre. Well, Made- 
moiselle, as I was saying, at this moment Don Quixote 
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comes on the scene, and in characteristic manner deter- 
mined to right the wrong. Feeling as everybody must 
have felt how dramatic was the fall from prosperity of 
this young man, unlike the rest of the audience at the 
tragedy he must needs go behind the scenes when the 
curtain had dropped to see if the hero was really dead. 
In other words, Robert visited Jack Rossiter in prison. 
As he had expected, he found him suffering the horrible 
agony of remorse. He at once played the good 
Samaritan, bound up his wounds, washed them with 
hope, and, in a word, cured him, succouring him in the 
profoundest secrecy." 

"I was trying an experiment, so to speak," exclaimed 
Lord Minehead, with the triumph of on6 who has suc- 
ceeded. "One doesn't publish a discovery till he can 
prove it; besides, Rossiter pledged me to secrecy." 

"*Sh, Robert. The whole affair was quixotic. When 
the dead or dying man is quite revived, Don Quixote 
sends him disguised to Russia to look after some invest- 
ment that Quixote had in Moscow." 

"And there I drop out of the story, Angela." 

"He volunteers in the Russian army," continued 
Lady Minehead, glancing at her husband tenderly, "and 
luck does the rest Instead of really dying this time 
by a Japanese bullet, as I understand was his hope, luck 
sends him to Port Arthur. And everybody knows how 
luck selects him to accompany the Princess Nadine Uralev 
and Madame Burskine to escape from the beleaguered 
fortress when escape was next to impossible; how the 
success and exciting adventures connected with this 
escape became the talk of the country. And now the 
pariah is coming back with brows bound with laurel. 
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and Robert and I wish to persuade everybody to make 
the home-coming a triumph." 

"Thank you so very much," said Mademoiselle de 
Rouvry gently. "I think Mr. Rossiter very fortunate to 
have found such a champion as you, Lord Minehead." 

"Oh, I only did what anyone ought to do," said 
Lord Minehead dejectedly; "I wished to help society to 
be humane." 

"Ah, that is just the trouble with you proper hu- 
manitarians," cried Lady Montenaye, half-pityingly, half- 
admiringly. "What you call sympathising with your 
fellow-creatures is practising your experiments upon them. 
I am sceptical of these public forgivenesses; and if it 
were of any use, I would dissuade you from attempting 
to restore your proUgi to his old place in society. But 
I know how persistent you are, Robert, and you would 
give me no peace till I had promised to take the hero- 
pariah under my social aegis. So I for one shall stick 
to him so long as he doesn't slip again. What's the 
good of being a queen of society, as the newspapers say, 
if you can't show your power?" 

Lord Minehead beamed on her with an expression 
that redeemed the ugliness of his face. 

"I wish you luck, Lady Monty," said Bobby Deer- 
boyse, with more sincerity than Lothair had believed 
him capable of, "and if you think it is any good I'll be 
seen about with Rossiter myself." 

"I'll remember that, Bobby," she said with a brilliant 
smile; "and if you ever get into a scrape come to me. 
One good turn deserves another." 

"I'll back you up too, Robert," said the duchess 
good-naturedly. "I always liked Jack Rossiter. I'll ask 
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him to bridge." And her Grace, whose lively and rest- 
less mind was fixed on a rubber rather than on social 
problems, rose from the table. 

"Bridge, Duchess!" exclaimed Mrs. Chicani malici- 
ously. "Isn't there a saying to the effect that one mustn't 
say prison to a thief? It was at a rubber of bridge, if 
I remember, that Rossiter was caught cheating." 

But her Grace did not hear her, she was already 
seated in the next room at one of the bridge tables 
shuffling the cards; and the Mineheads, for whom the 
stab was intended, were too elated with their victory to 
feel it 

"I say," said Bobby to Lord Minehead, as he 
followed the peer into the drawing-room, "why didn't 
you tell us from the start that Hedge was Rossiter?" 

"He wanted to get our opinions as to how the world 
is inclined to treat the repentant man with a past who 
is unacceptable to society," said Mrs. Chicani with a 
sneer. "It was not moral, but moralists, like everyone 
with an object to gain, wink at the means." And having 
pricked the Quixote with this sarcasm she drew a card 
and said: "What are we playing for?" 

"Oh, the usual thing," replied her Grace. "Ah, 
Count, what luck, we play together. Now let us begin, 
and silence." 

As Lord and Lady Minehead discouraged gambling 
for money they showed their disapproval by relinquish- 
ing their gains or losses to their partners. 

"Morality, like kings, often travels incognito," whis- 
pered Mrs. Chicani to Lothair, who looked surprised at 
this arrangement 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Had Lothair been in Clanrebers shoes, within twenty- 
four hours of that episode of the rose in Lady Lion- 
court's drawing-room he would have despatched a billet 
doux declaring his passion, and perhaps even have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the chamber of his mistress under 
one of the many disguises with which the wardrobe of 
love is stocked. For the Frenchman is ingenious in 
affairs of the heart, and all locks may be picked with 
gold. But they manage th^se things differently in Eng- 
land, and Clanrebel, obliged by custom to adopt less 
heroic methods, had in the course of a week got no 
further than to utter half a dozen epigrams and cynical 
aphorisms a day, and twice that number a night, to 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 

The hostility of the Duchess of Flodden had formed 
a barrier to any intimacy with her niece; for to come 
to an understanding with lo while Argus was staring at 
her not even Hercules attempted. But, though the ap- 
parent indifference with which the lovely Ren^e received 
the admiration she had aroused served to put her wily 
old keeper off the scent, it stimulated her pursuer. Of 
all animals the baffled desire is the most ravenous. 

Lothair alone shared ClanrebePs secret, and was 
honoured by the more or less cryptic confidences which 
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thermometrically recorded the temperature of his new 
sensation. 

"She is quite unlike any woman I have been in the 
habit of pursuing," he said. "It is her prrity that at- 
tracts me; I feel that if I discovered the slightest blemish 
on it, I should let my fawn escape without further 
effort." 

"When love discovers a blemish on the bosom of 
purity, he bums it out with the fire of his lips," re- 
marked Lothair. 

"How rhetorical you French are!" the other ex- 
claimed. "In England a man who made such a speech 
would be called affected, unless he chanced to be more 
or less original and set his affectation to rhyme, then we 
might call him a poet." 

"Yet you are not really commonplace, you English," 
said Lothair, "sometimes I think you are the most 
romantic people in Europe. Take your causes cd^bres 
— and there is no surer key to the temperament of a 
nation than its causes ce'i^bres — what psychological ro- 
mances they are! Restoration comedies written by Oscar 
Wilde and illustrated by Rembrandt You laugh, but 
you agree. Is there anything more merry, more satirical, 
more racy, and more mysterious than the spectacle of 
the British Public watching its laundry-men and women 
acting one of your society comedies? Ah, those are 
your real dramas, not the adaptations that one sees in 
your theatres! What unexpected incidents! how clearly 
drawn the protagonists! The light bathes them, the 
anal3rtical light of Rembrandt, but what deep shadows 
— none deeper than Rembrandt's — cover the accessories, 
the under-studies, the minor roles. And what a curious 
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bit of impressionism it all is ! Yes, there is romance in 
you English; you have coloured all your actions with it, 
from your Wars of the Roses to your cry of Fiscal Re- 
form, from the execution of Charles I., that social faux 
pas of your middle-classes, to the latest cause cdehre of 
your best people." 

Clanrebel laughed sceptically. 

"I admit nothing you say, save that most of us live 
in a mysterious Rembrandt shadow. But we hide our- 
selves, not because we have a romantic preference for 
the dark, but because we have learnt its value. We are 
commercial by instinct, you know; and we find it pays 
better to hide our lives than to expose them. But you 
French, it is you who are really romantic, with your 
Panama, your Dreyfus, your Humberts." 

"Oh, we are merely the works of Zola illustrated by 
Rubens," said Lothair. 

"That is an epigram you should have saved for 
Lady Firebrace," remarked the other. 

"You English call everything an epigram that sounds 
a bit out of the common," said Lothair. "In Paris it 
would have been called a mot. I picked it from the 
brain of a minor poet I once knew." 

''Ma foi, mon beau, how we wander!" exclaimed 
Clanrebel. "I was talking of Mademoiselle de Rouvry 
and my scarlet emotion, and you have digressed, like 
the great novelists, and given me a sort of dissertation 
on national characteristics!" 

And after having, in his usual serio-flippant way, 
discarded the interesting topic with which he had com- 
menced this conversation, he turned to flirt with it again 
like a butterfly with a rose. 
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"At last, Lothair," he said, "I have a chance of 
testing the impression your lovely compatriot has made 
upon me. To-night, for the first time since our acquaint- 
ance, I shall be able to converse with her tiie-a^tite. If 
the effect she has produced on me is increased, I shall 
make every sacrifice to preserve my emotion. If the 
contrary happens, I shall probably marry in a couple of 
months twenty thousand a year. I have come to a 
cross-road in my life." 

From the imperturbable egotism of his air, one would 
not have said that the risk of choosing the wrong turn- 
ing had the least anxiety for him. 

Lothair wrinkled his forehead. 

"You are more cryptic than the Delphic oracle," he 
smiled. "Have I heard a confession, or am I about to 
hear one? Is your native tongue Volapuk or Esperanto, 
one of the universal languages of to-morrow, or are you 
speaking a patois of the Pose?" 

The two were sitting in ClanrebePs rooms. The 
French windows overlooking Green Park were open and 
protected by striped hoods, which toned the external 
dazzle of the sun to a cool, fawn-coloured light within. 
Now and then the perfume was shaken from boxes of 
geranium and mignonette that ornamented the little bal- 
conies on which they rested. It was one of those bril- 
liant afternoons that star the month of June in London 
— a soft breeze, a golden air, and Piccadilly humming 
its familiar and spirited Babylonian song. The atmo- 
sphere flamed with the splendour and luxury of the 
mighty capital, raying back its extravagant restlessness 
and expectancy. Nature and civilisation were alike elec- 
tric with the joie de vivre. It was the last day in the 
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world on which to expect a gilded youth to be 
serious. 

"To judge from these rooms of mine in fashionable 
Piccadilly, from my luxurious style of living and raffine- 
ment de gout, which do not permit me to deprive myself 
of any pleasure I imagine, I suppose, Lothair, you think 
I am one of the darlings of Fortune." And Clanrebel, 
having plucked a scarlet geranium from one of the 
boxes, twirled it in front of his nostrils, as he reclined 
on a sofa and continued languidly to illumine Lothair. 

"I am in reality desperately poor. The bailiffs were 
here yesterday; indeed their representative, an inoflfen- 
sive but unpleasant individual, is at present sitting in 
my bedroom, from which he will not be persuaded to 
budge till I have settled the little account he brought 
with him. In fact the danger of his letting in others of 
his kindred is so great that on returning to-night from 
the little dinner at my aunt's. Lady Tarleton's, to which 
you and I are going, I may find literally nothing re- 
maining in this charming apartment but Simpkins, my 
man, who, I have not the slightest doubt, would be 
only too willing, if I gave him the chance, to blackmail 
me as the bailiffs have blackmailed my furniture." 

The surpassing levity with which this rare specimen 
of the human drone buzzed out his amazing confidence, 
startled the sympathetic Lothair to his feet. He pulled 
out his cheque book, which like a wise man he always 
carried with him, and with all the emotional generosity 
of the French , was for drawing I know not what sums 
on the Credit Lyonnais in favour of his friend. 

Clanrebel waved him back to a seat with the scarlet 
geranium and the faintest suspicion of mockery. 
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"What! lend without security and to an intimate 
friend of a fortnight!" he exclaimed. "Lothair, let 
me caution you against such recklessness. But you 
are a good fellow, and deserve to know something 
more of me than you do. By my poverty hangs a 
tale." 

Capable of charming individuals Clanrebel could not 
cast his spell over the multitude. In spite of, or rather 
by reason of, his powers of fascination he was un- 
popular. This dislike was envenomed by jealousy and 
envy, both secret emotions — the only great primitive 
emotions that civilisation has allowed us to inherit in- 
tact from antiquity. Love has become a visiting-list; 
pity a charity organisation; hate is prohibited by law; 
and fear has degenerated into the thought of the bio- 
grapher who comes to one's house with the undertaker. 
But jealousy and envy have all their old virile indivi- 
duality, and alone in an age of science grown as bold 
as Prometheus prevent the animals from becoming 
human beings. At heart there is nothing we detest so 
much in another as the wit we lack ourselves, and our 
dislike is in proportion to the blandishments we are 
forced to bestow upon it to escape its scratches. The 
affected cynic of dinner-parties and the elegant egotist 
of ball-rooms, where he did not dance, was too brilliant 
to be ignored. To irritate his enemies, and perhaps also 
for sake of notoriety, Clanrebel boasted that his life was 
like a naughty book written in a foreign language for 
sake of ies convenances, one of those books that are never 
translated. But as no one could understand the original, 
a malicious public, not without pruriency, was waiting 
for the "law to act." For when the world, like Socrates, 
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admits it knows nothing, it is convinced there is some- 
thing to know. 

So Lothair, finding Clanrebel in the mood to be auto- 
biographical, and quite aware of the equivocal light in 
which his friend was regarded, felt a thrill of ex- 
pectancy with which we always greet the announcement 
of a confession. According to an abhi of the Court of 
Versailles, confessions are never dull — save in the con- 
fessional. 

"Until I was seventeen," continued Clanrebel in the 
same light, mocking vein, "I was a robust materialist 
without an imagination. My legal guardian was my 
great-uncle. Lord Mountararat, who is still living, a 
curious octogenarian whom you should meet He was 
a souvenir of the Regency, a rusty link with the pre- 
Victorian past. By the same metamorphosis which trans- 
forms ardent young Radicals into stupid old Tories, he 
was a roui who had become respectable with age. I 
generally spent my holidays with him, and the summer 
that I left Eton he took me with him to St. Meritz. It 
was my first trip to the 'Continent, and St. Moritz bored 
me intensely. I have scarcely ever been so bored since. 
Well, the week before we left an Austrian baron ar- 
rived at the hotel; he was one of the ugliest men I have 
ever seen, and many years older than I. But he had a 
strange personality of which he knew the full force. I 
believe he never failed to fascinate anyone he wished to 
attract. I was inclined to be proud of the attention he 
paid me, and after I heard him sing some verses of 
Swinburne's Dolores, which he had set to music, I, who 
had never read books, asked him to lend me the poem. 
The famous pagan hymn and M. le baron between them 
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yj-j created a profound impression on me; I went back to 
England having sworn an eternal friendship with the 
; — baron, and convinced that Art was the only thing worth 
j}^;: living for. 

f ei "In this new state of mind I went to Oxford. After 

>r-^ hearing a Gregorian chant sung by boys' voices in a 

yr^ church like a dream of the early Middle Ages, I decided 

c^: to become a priest. For two years I played with this 

sensation, the third a discord at an organ recital dis- 

••. illusioned me. In despair I fled to a musical comedy 

v.- that had captivated the undergraduate world, and flung 

^ myself at the feet of a chorus girl with amethyst eyes 

■ and sovereign-coloured hair. I erected an altar to Venus 

f^. in my rooms and worshipped the Paphian. The baron 

ijf. travelled from Buda-Pesth to save me from this servitude. 

.;. Then I came down from Oxford, aged twenty-one, and 

;^ possessed of a fortune that made London a ball at my 

feet I wished to be a social success. Discovering that 

the majority of the gilded youths of my acquaintance 

lived much better on nothing a year than I did on my 

accumulated revenues, I determined to deprive myself of 

the necessity of paying an Income Tax. 

"The baron, who passed out of my life as soon as 
he had seen me well launched, used to say that a know- 
ledge of the world is a knowledge of its vice, for virtue 
had only one phase, but vice an infinity of varieties and 
possibilities. So I studied to acquire this knowledge, 
and in the pursuit of it I manufactured a past. The 
only material I employed was Experience, and the only 
tool Curiosity. No, I am not going to show you my 
masterpiece. The cupboard in which I keep it is locked, 
and there is not the slightest chance of Mrs. Grundy or 
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the Public Prosecutor, or whatever passes for Respect- 
ability, picking the lock. I am thoroughly respectable, 
and have no intention of being otherwise." 

"But suppose the lock should be picked?" inter- 
rupted Lothair eagerly. 

"Suppose the world should cease to look upon 
scandal as the halfpenny press looks on truth — as a 
Renter despatch to be padded for circulation," laughed 
Clanrebel. 

"At least you can tell one so interested in your wel- 
fare as I whether this hidden past of which you make 
such a boast is a white page, a blotted page, or a page 
to be torn out?" pleaded Lothair, whose curiosity had 
been deeply stirred by the expurgations to which the 
confession he had heard was subjected. 

"Only saints have the first, Lothair, and perhaps the 
rest of us have the last. At least so the revivalists 
tell us." 

The strange wistfulness of his mockery completely 
mystified Lothair. Was the care that he took to hide 
even the peccadilloes that other men pull out like loose 
change from their pockets merely the result of his egotism, 
a feature of his pose? Would his private life, if by any 
chance it were exposed, be found after all to be as 
empty as the safe of the Humberts? But Clanrebel 
having, so to speak, put the key of his cupboard in the 
lock to gratify a whim, removed it again without turn- 
ing it 

"With experience," he went on, "I have learnt wis- 
dom; in vulgar parlance I have sown my wild oats. 
But now that I have reduced myself to the condition of 
the penniless have-alls of society, I long for my lost 
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revenue. My aunt, Lady Tarleton, with whom we are 
to dine to-night, has been kind enough to find me a 
pill-heiress, who, I am told, wishes to be allied with the 
aristocracy. I have, I believe, only to ask for her twenty 
thousand a year to have it. But I must ask at once, 
or somebody else will get it, for it is going a-begging. 
Not ninety-nine out of a hundred men in my position, 
with a bailiff waiting in his bedroom, would hesitate, 
but I am the one hundredth. I have seen Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry. I am already enamoured of her purity, it 
remains to be seen to-night whether I shall fall in love 
with herself. In this case I shall certainly not sell my 
last scarlet emotion for twenty thousand a year." And 
Clanrebel sighed as he sniffed the geranium in his 
beautiful hand. 

"Ah," said Lothair, looking at him critically, "now 
I know the meaning of the word 'waster,' which Lady 
Runnymede applied to you the night I met you at the 
fancy ball at Sadly." 

"Surely you did not think it was a term of reproach," 
remarked Clanrebel coolly. "Life is a fine art, you 
know, and the 'waster' is one of its most tireless dis- 
ciples. The * waster' is never a man of talent, but often 
a man of genius, Lothair." 

At this moment there walked into the room, un- 
announced, a man whose looks and manner cannot be 
more vividly pictured than by calling to mind what one 
has heard or seen, read or imagined, of the individual 
known as the "broker." The entrance on the previous 
night of this gentleman into ClanrebePs rooms had been 
effected by the usual strategf of his class. Once inside 
he was not to be ejected till the account he represented 

5* 
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was discharged. His duty was to wait, and in a career 
of many years he had developed a patience proof against 
anything that those whom he visited could bring to bear 
upon it — save thirst. Simpkins, the refined valet of a 
still more refined master, had in the course of a varied 
experience among thejeunesse dor^e suffered much per- 
sonal inconvenience owing to the visitations of these 
vermin, as he designated the patient servers of writs and 
their kindred; to revenge himself on old unpaid scores 
he had at the same time admitted the ''broker" and 
cruelly refused him nourishment. The most patient 
writ-server in the world may face hunger, and often 
does, with a Spartan courage, but the "broker" has yet 
to be born whom the pangs of thirst will not swerve 
from the path of duty. 

Livid of face, rubicund of nose, emitting a stale 
odour of beer and tobacco, and trembling from a fast 
of many hours, ClanrebePs visitor appeared before 
Lothair. 

"Sir," he said, appealing by instinct to the guest 
rather than the host, "Sir, for the love o' Gk>d, give me 
a thimble o' Scotch. I 'aven't touched meat or drink 
for twenty hours!" 

Lothair, unaccustomed to such unsavoury sights, felt 
degraded to think that the "broker" was a man, and 
turned from him in disgust. But ClanrebePs was one 
of those sensitive natures that shrink at suffering in any 
form. Holding the geranium to his nostrils — a useful 
as well as beautiful deodoriser now — he rose from the 
sofa on which he was stretched, and going to one of the 
windows beckoned to the "broker." 

"Look out," he said cheerfully, as the reeking and 
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wretched creature joined him. "Fascinating, is it not? 
And to think there are people who actually maintain 
that the appearance of London is always gloomy. What 
would those who rave about the champagne air of Paris 
and New York say to this, I wonder? There is a certain 
elixir in the atmosphere of the West End not to be 
found anywhere else. What a wonderful verve Picca- 
dilly has! it has been drinking the champagne air. 
Listen, you can hear its throbs of joy. You like cham- 
pagne, do you not? You would like to feel gay, electric 
like Piccadilly? I am humane, I should like you to b^ 
happy like Piccadilly. See, here is a sovereign, a new 
one of his Majesty Edward VIL, made of the red gold 
of the Rand. There are twenty silver shillings in this 
sovereign and forty sixpences. Now you shall take these 
forty sixpences in their beautiful golden case, and you 
shall go down with them to the public-house round the 
comer in Down Street, or the more fashionable one in 
Park Lane, or to both if you prefer, and you shall ask 
them behind the bar to make you feel like Piccadilly, 
at four o'clock on a fine day in the Season. Will you? 
Otherwise you must summon up the fortitude to tiiirst 
indefinitely. I do not keep June Piccadilly in my de- 
canter." 

Clanrebel's persiflage was not utterly lost on the 
thirsty wretch, he understood the meaning of the sover- 
eign. For form's sake, duty and temptation crossed 
their swords before his eyes. 

"Guv'ner," he gasped with leaping heart, "will yer 
let me come back again? Yer word on't, Guv'ner. I've 
a wife an' six small children, the last still at the bottle, 
an' they'll starve, Guv'ner, if yer don't let me in again. 
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This job's worth five bob a day, but Pm that faint I am, 
twenty hours since I swallowed. Yer word, Guv'ner." 

Clanrebel gave the required assurance; and then 
calling his valet as soon as the ''broker'' had departed, 
he said: 

"Simpkins, if you allow anyone under any pretext 
whatever to enter these rooms without first consulting 
me I shall pay you your wages and dismiss you instantly 
without a character. You can cogitate as to whether 
the benefits likely to be derived from strict observance 
of my orders are superior to those that a neglect of them 
will confer on you." 

And turning to Lothair he added, as the valet 
vanished: 

"I am inclined to pity our honest friend the bailiff. 
If there is one thing that debases non-morality it is 
lying. It is so — so — so — ungentlemanly, don't you know. 
But come, let us walk in the Row, Lothair." 

As the two stood by the railing in Rotton Row, and 
helped to swell that gaudeamus of rank and fashion, 
splendour and wealth, which our modem civilisation 
roars out every fine afternoon in the London season, 
Lothair, whose lavender-gloved hand rested within the 
arm of the exquisite Clanrebel, remarked: 

"I am still thinking of the glimpse you have given 
me of yourself, for it is only a glimpse. You puzzle 
me, I cannot classify you. I have never met another 
Englishman, or for that matter anyone else, hke you. If 
I had met you in a book I should have said you were 
unreal." 

"I shall take your perplexity as a compliment," said 
Clanrebel lightly. "I pride myself that my duplicate 
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would be hard to find. I should not like to feel that I 
was one of those tiresome creatures that are to be seen 
everywhere and have been cut after a pattern which 
serves for a million others. See," he exclaimed, with a 
thrill of excitement, "how odd, how suggestive of fate! 
There goes Mademoiselle de Rouvry alone in that old 
ark of her aunt's and immediately behind is Miss Barnes, 
my pill-heiress! What a coincidence!" 

Lothair looked in tlie direction indicated and then 
into the handsome face of the speaker, of which the ex- 
pression was at once so open and so subtle. 

"Tell me, Esau," he said, "what is there in me that 
attracts you? Why have you made a friend — if the 
word is not too strong — of me? You are not a man to 
make friends." 

"On the contrary, no one has had so many attrac- 
tions, not even the baron I told you of. I have a pas- 
sion for speaking ships that pass in the night, and 
sailing with them awhile. I like you, my simple Lothair, 
because in you I see myself unmasked." And Clan- 
rebel sighed. 

"Come," said Lothair, "there are two vacant chairs, 
let us sit down." 
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CHAPTER V. 

There was no woman in England with a moie 
nimble intelligence and less commonsense than Matilda, 
Countess of Tarleton. 

So it was perhaps to be expected that people should 
smile when her name was mentioned — the smile of die 
musical comedy which is always a little amused, a little 
satirical, a little incredulous. There had been times in 
her career when the world had laughed aloud at her, 
the laughter that kills. But her ladyship looked upon 
ridicule as the vicious look upon virtue — complacently; 
what she lacked in commonsense she made up in cun- 
ning. In whatever position she was placed, she at once 
set to work to discover the advantages to be derived 
from it. For Lady Tarleton was one of those rare 
people who seem to know by instinct how to convert 
ridicule into pounds sterling. Humiliation was an emo- 
tion she had never felt, a word not to be found in her 
vocabulary. 

"For every ten people who laugh at you," she used 
to say, "there is always one to treat you seriously. That 
is the one you want to consider." 

She had two great accomplishments: the killing of 
two birds with one stone, and the knowledge of how to 
make two ends meet. Her most conspicuous virtue 
was a willingness at all times to put into practice the 
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old adage that charity begins at home. She was al- 
ways ready to do her poor relations a good turn. She 
regarded tiiem, as she regarded ridicule, commercially. 

When she proposed to help her nephew secure 
Miss Barnes's twenty thousand a year as a means of 
straightening his financial difficulties, he, knowing the 
activity and range of her imagination, at once jumped 
to the conclusion that his aunt wished to excite the 
interest of Mr, Barnes in one or other or all of her 
speculative schemes. 

For since the death of her husband — a fortunate 
catastrophe that occurred some years after a life-time 
spent in reducing his family to what his widow called 
beggary — Matilda, Countess of Tarleton, had been in 
trade. Immediately after the interment of the late 
lamented nobleman in the family vault in the family 
church at Tarleton St Agnes, the family seat situated 
in one of the most romantic vales of Somerset, all the 
kindred who attended this affecting ceremony were in- 
vited to a council by her ladyship. Clad in the deepest 
black, and supported by her two daughters and son 
similarly garbed, she unfolded to her sympathetic rela- 
tions a pitiful tale of the destitution in which she and 
her young children had been left. 

''Help me to earn an honest living and make a 
home for my children," she implored; "Set me up in 
a shop in the West End; give me a chance, let me ex- 
press the business ability I feel I possess!" 

Her kinsfolk were not inclined to give her credit for 
business ability, especially as it was the common report 
that she had assisted the late earl to gain his ruinous 
experience of the value of money. But stripped of its 
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absurd melodrama the situation was urgent, so, with the 
characteristic tribal impulse of their caste, Lady Tarle- 
ton's noble relations came to her rescue. The young 
Earl of Tarleton went to Eton and Christ Church just 
as if it had not been necessary to let Tarleton St Agnes 
at a mere song, because this noble Tudor mansion was 
situated in the unfashionable though pleasant vales of 
Somerset His sisters made a sort of provincial tour 
among their relations, extending over a period of several 
years. And the impoverished but undaunted Matilda 
hired a charming little maisonette in Curzon Street, and 
endeavoured to make two ends meet in the usual way 
in Bond Street 

She called this her apprenticeship. On its termina- 
tion, after a couple of years, during which both Royalty 
and the bailiffs had honoured her with visits, she de- 
clared that her field was too small, her business scope 
too limited. So she embarked on the sea of finance; 
in other words, her ladyship was the senior partner of 
the firm of Tarleton, Cheetham, and Hustle, Ltd., stock- 
brokers, bankers, and financiers, Throgmorton Street, 
E.C. 

The War, she said, was her psychological moment; 
and having got her chance, she had made use of it to 
advantage. The spirit of finance, that treacherous sea 
on which so many have been wrecked, hovered over her 
benignantly. She lived now in her own house in Upper 
Grosvenor Street, where her daughters resided with her, 
and where, too, her son had a pied d terre when in 
England. 

This was not often. For this amiable young noble- 
man, who inherited his mother's restless energy and 
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imagination without her ability, earned his livelihood 
abroad. Genial and familiar by nature, he was not too 
proud to accept any employment that offered. From 
time to time he had been engaged in attempts to break 
the bank at Monte Carlo; seeking for lost treasure in 
the Pacific; waiting on American monarchs in the royal 
restaurants of Chicago; managing the Tarleton Ballet 
Corps on the occasion of its famous tour of the world; 
and conducting with characteristic enterprise other and 
innumerable laudable schemes. Timbuctoo had been 
the last field of his exploits, from which he was now 
on his way to England to offer on behalf of the Emperor 
of the Sahara inducements to British working-men to 
return to the land in His Imperial Majesty's dominions. 

Of course many, perhaps most, people declared that 
Tarleton was mad or bad. But his mother treated 
him quite as a rational and honourable person, and 
used his wildest escapades as stones to knock down 
birds. He had, or said he had, acquired an extensive 
concession of sand in the Sahara, which the countess 
declared only needed money to be converted into an 
oasis. 

"It lies in the path of the caravans," she told Mr. 
Barnes, the pill millionaire, whom she was trjdng to ex- 
ploit, "it is one of their stopping places; they halt there 
for the night My son writes me that it is a most 
romantic sight to see the Arabs and their camels sleep- 
ing on the sand, exposed to the moon. The descrip- 
tion struck me as so apt for an illustrated prospectus. 
Do you know of any clever young artist, Mr. Barnes, 
who would execute the idea? Quite too good for an 
advertisement, but then we are improving so in the ad- 
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vertisement line, are we not? Almost up to the French. 
It might even make a picture for the Academy, if it 
were less original. Ah, but how I ramble! one thing 
always seems to suggest another somehow. Now what 
was I saying — something about the unoriginality of the 
Royal Academy? The art of advertising? Oh, I re- 
member, Tarleton's concession in the Sahara. So good 
of you, Mr. Barnes, to jog my treacherous memory 
Now, as I was saying, the caravans stop there, going 
and coming, in a most primitive fashion. I suggest to 
bore wells, irrigate, plant, fertilise, build. I calculate we 
should get one hundred per cent, for our money after 
the third year. Instead of the present barren, desolate, 
unhealthy, halting-spot, exposed to every tempest of the 
desert, we should provide an oasis with shady palm- 
trees, running water, and a suitable inn. The attrac- 
tions speak for themselves, Mr. Barnes, do they not? 
We should induce all the caravans to stop there; there 
is the possibility even of diverting trade, of creating a 
town. In five years there is no reason why we should 
not sell land at one hundred pounds an acre; what am 
I saying? I mean one hundred pounds the square foot! 
And all we want is money to start with." 

But in spite of the awe with which Mr. Barnes re- 
garded the countess, Tarleton, Cheetham and Hustle, 
Ltd., were having difficulty in persuading him to float 
the company they were promoting. However, constant 
dripping will wear away a stone, and Lady Tarleton was 
conspiring to capture Mr. Barnes by piratical designs on 
his daughter. 

She had been introduced to Mr. Barnes in the City 
by her junior partner, Mr. Hustle, who had "discovered" 
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him. Mr. Barnes was just the sort of man Tarleton, 
Cheetham and Hustle, Ltd., were looking for. In the 
expressive vernacular employed by the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Tarleton, at present on his way home 
from Timbuctoo, Mr. Barnes would have been described 
as "lousey with cash." The worthy pill-maker had 
fallen into this condition, which was more enviable than 
it sounds, by one of those accidents that we term luck 
rather than by business ability. In fact her ladyship 
and her partners, who were very good judges, discovered 
at a glance that business acumen was the last thing 
Mr. Barnes possessed. He had started life as a chemist's 
assistant in his native village in Kent, and as the health 
of the neighbourhood made little call on his time he 
had amused his idle moments in the concoction of pills, 
the merit of which an unexpected epidemic of influenza 
gave him the chance of testing. A local gossip on 
whom they had operated with effect loudly proclaimed 
everywhere that she owed her life to them. The run 
that thereupon ensued on this experimental medicine 
induced Mr. Barnes to patent his invention and borrow 
a certain sum to advertise it The result proved satis- 
factory, and the advertisements more extensive, till 
"Barnes's Liver Ticklers" became in the course of time 
a household word all over the British Empire, and voilh! 
His rise in life had produced no effect on his simple 
and honest character. He had married a worthy woman 
of his class, who had died on giving birth to his daughter, 
Miss Arabella, the heiress. As this young lady and his 
fortune grew he had emigrated to London and taken a 
house in Maida Vale in order to give his daughter the 
advantages of the metropolis, and later he erected in the 
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neighbourhood of his native place a large ornate red 
brick mansion to which he had given the name of 
"Bellevue." In these two happy homes Miss Barnes 
had reached womanhood, and was passing on to the 
thirties content, so far as her father guessed, with her 
maiden condition and uneventful life. But though living 
in the lap of luxury, Miss Barnes secretly sickened of a 
vague yearning to which she had never given a name 
or assigned a cause. 

Such was her state when one day her father came 
home from his office and told her in course of conver- 
sation at dinner that he had met in business a real live 
countess. In a moment Miss Barnes found a name and 
a cure for her discontent She had a ravishing dream 
that night of a ball-room in Mayfair in which she was 
whirled in the waltz by a belted earl. The result of 
these visions, which haunted her by day as well as by 
night, was as hackneyed as human nature and as natural. 
To make a long story short. Miss Barnes did not rest 
till she had made the acquaintance of the Countess of 
Tarleton. 

This intelligent lady read the daughter as she had 
read the father. She lost no time in maturing her plans. 
Miss Barnes, with twenty thousand a year and a craving 
for position, would realise her dreams sooner or later. 
As yet Miss Barnes was undiscovered, but the Countess 
of Tarleton, knowing the keenness with which such a 
treasure was sought, dreaded lest someone else should 
reap the advantage of finding it. What a pity that the 
Earl of Tarleton should be in Timbuctoo at such a mo- 
ment! Her ladyship never repined over the inevitable. 
She instantly bethought herself of her nephew, Clanrebel, 
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as a substitute for her son. She liked him; he was on 
the verge of bankruptqr, he was very handsome and 
fascinating. It was true he had no title, or prospect of 
one, to offer, but then think of his titled relations! An 
undiscovered pill-heiress would jump at such a chance, 
but there must be no waste of time. 

Clanrebel met Miss Barnes privately at lunch at his 
aunt's, and he had but to ask for her twenty thousand 
a year to have it, as he had told Lothair. Lady Tarleton 
intended, on the night of her dinner, that her nephew 
should leave her house engaged to Miss Barnes, and 
that Mr. Barnes, on whom she had previously been ex- 
erting all her talent, should float her son's concession in 
the Sahara. 

When Lothair entered Lady Tarleton's drawing-room 
in Upper Grosvenor Street, as a gilt pendule on the 
mantelpiece chimed eight like a bell in a distant cathe- 
dral, all who comprised the dinner party had assembled 
— save Clanrebel. 

The guests had been chosen by the astute hostess 
with a double purpose, to talk business and to dazzle. 
Those who fell under the former category were Mr. 
Hustle, the heau-idial of modem journalism, a young, 
unmarried, energetic up-to-date-man-in-the-street. He 
intended to win at least a knighthood with his fortune 
before arriving at the patriarchal age of forty, from which 
he was still five years distant. To support him Lady 
Tarleton had invited a Mr. Charlemagne Hubbard, a 
well-known company-promoter, who was much interested 
in her ladyship's schemes, and Mr. Chris Cross, the 
Labour M.P. on whom the countess relied to conduct 
any Parliamentary business she might have in connec- 
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tion with her various enterprises. With this gentleman 
was his wife, an exceedingly good-natured and easily 
adaptable soul, who had some little trouble to control 
her Lancashire dialect. These were the business con- 
tingent 

The "dazzlers" were Mademoiselle de Rouvry, beau- 
tiful as a sea-nymph in green and gold. It had been 
Lady Tarleton's intention to show the Barneses a real 
live duchess in the person of Her Grace of Flodden, 
but the last of the MacMurphys had been detained at 
Flodden House with an ulcerated tooth which was de- 
fying all the skill of the eminent quack, Booby, to cure 
by his Thought treatment. In the dazzling category 
were also included the Comte Lothair de Palam^de, the 
brilliant and popular foreigner who was gracing London 
society with his presence this season; and her ladyship's 
two daughters, the Ladies Clematis and Tuberose Deer- 
foot. 

Lady Clem and Lady Rose, or Jam and Ginger, as 
they were known behind their badks, were now both 
over thirty, with chalky skins, blue eyes, and marmalade- 
coloured hair. By one of those strange persistencies 
which make one sometimes inclined to accept the pagan 
idea of Fortune as a material goddess, bad luck never 
deserted them. They would have been beauties but-^ 

amusing but — married, but . Their business-like 

mother regarded them as unrealisable assets. 

As for the Countess of Tarleton herself she was 
wearing crimson velvet and rubies. The fiery colour of 
her apparel, heightened by the precious stones glowing 
on her ample bosom and wrists and in her Babylonian 
hair, made her seem to Lothair like a volcano in active 
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eruption. Miss Barnes thought her regal. Her father, 
unaccustomed to his business friend en grande tenue, 
regarded her with that dumb admiration which is always 
tinged with fear. 

"How late you are, Marmaduke!" she said when 
Clanrebel, who was only "Esau" to his intimates, arrived 
five minutes late. "Young men nowadays are so un- 
punctual, that's why they are all so poor. Miss Barnes, 
scold him for spoiling the soup, but if the fish is good 
you may forgive him. I am very fond of fish, it always 
makes me romantic. It puts me in mind of the dear 
Mediterranean." 

"Oh, aunt," laughed Clanrebel, "punctuality is a 
virtue in you City people, but a vice in the West End. 
Like morality it is merely a poipt of view, you know." 
And as he ofiered his arm to Miss Barnes to go to 
dinner Lothair observed that he bestowed his smile on 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 

"Shocking!" exclaimed Lady Tarleton, as she fol- 
lowed in the rear of her guests on the arm of the 
diminutive pill-manufacturer. "Did you ever hear any- 
thing so naughty, Mr. Barnes? As if morality were a 
point of view, a sort of — sort of Stock Exchange quota- 
tion that changes every day! And Marmaduke's grand- 
father a Bishop too, the Bishop of the Andaman Islands 
— my father, you know. Such a fine presence, Mr. 
Barnes, and so popular, so eloquent. You must let me 
take you to hear him some Sunday, when he comes home 
from his interesting diocese; very rich in guano deposits, 
by the way, oh, very, very rich. I have a little scheme 
— ah, but we'll talk of that in the City, Mr. Barnes. 
Marmaduke, will you say grace?" 

A Dazzling Rrprobaie, 6 
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As the party had by this time arrived at the dinner- 
table, Clanrebel mumbled a quotation from Horace, and 
Lady Tarleton's bees and drones sat down to one of 
those charming little French masterpieces which in mo- 
ments of enthusiasm we believe to have been inspired. 

"A Latin grace! How delightful! Are you introduc- 
ing it as a new fashion, Marmaduke?" said Lady Tarle- 
ton, by way of opening the conversation. "You must 
know, Mr. Barnes, that my nephew is quite the arbiter 
elegantiarum of London, an authority on all those happy 
graceful trifles that we call the forms of society." 

Mr. Barnes, who felt very much out of his element 
and looked it, swallowed a spoonful of crhne du Barry 
the wrong way, and broke into a cold sweat as he caught 
the reproving eye of his daughter. 

"You are much too flattering, aunt," protested Qan- 
rebel; "it was only one of our old Oxford graces." 

"Now that is quite an idea," remarked Mr. Charle- 
magne Hubbard, the company promoter. 

From his accent Lothair judged that if this gentle- 
man were not a native of the Western Hemisphere, he 
had probably been engaged in exploiting its resources 
the greater part of his life. 

"Christ Church?" queried Mr. Barnes, controlling his 
nervousness sufficiently to find his voice for the first time 
since entering Lady Tarleton's house. 

"Needless to ask," returned the company-promoter 
blandly. "You've only got to look at Mr. Clanrebel to 
see the Christ Church stamp on him. That's where all 
these young bucks go." 

Mr. Barnes glanced timidly at his hostess's nephew 
as if he expected to find a University trade mark on 
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some prominent part of his person. Clanrebel sighed. 
He felt as if he were an objet- d'art being auctioned at 
a bankrupt sale. 

''No, Marmaduke was at Magdalen; it was Tarleton 
who was at Christ Church," corrected the Lady Tuberose 
Deerfoot, who was humorously known as "Jam," pre- 
sumably because her temper was acrid. 

Lady Tarleton gave her daughter a secret stab with 
her eyes, which, however, did not escape Lothair, and 
hastened to remark: 

"Both colleges are at Oxford, dear. They teach 
Latin at both, Mr. Barnes, for I remember that Marma- 
duke and Tarleton used to talk it in the holidays. Such 
an accomplishment, Latin, Mr. Barnes! Marmaduke 
designed the Latin texts for my tea-shop when I kept 
tea-shops — the only way, by-the-bye, to make tea-shops 
pay is on the American system, the 'combine' — Marma- 
duke's Latin texts were so quaint, people used to come 
to tea on purpose to see them." 

"Yes, Latin texts, like Latin graces, are very quaint 
— quaint is just the word to express them," said Mr. 
Hustle, who had the habit of echoing any striking word 
or phrase that his senior partner uttered. 

"Perhaps, Esau, you will favour us with the transla- 
tion of your grace," remarked Lothair, "if," he added 
meaningly, in the ear of the Lady Clematis, whom he 
had taken in to dinner, "if it will bear translation." 

"Certainly," replied Clanrebel coolly; which will you 
have, Mr. Barnes, the free or the literal?" 

As Mr. Barnes looked as if the necessity of making 
a choice was like a card on which he had staked his 
fortune, or as he might have looked if he had been in 

6* 
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the habit of making such rash bets, Lady Clematis 
kindly relieved him of answering by saying: 

*' Neither, if you please, Esau. Free translations sound 
improper and literal ones are dull." 

Lady Clem, who was familiarly known as "Ginger" 
on the same principle as her sister was called "Jam," 
was by the way of being clever. 

"What an odd distinction!" exclaimed Miss Barnes, 
on whom the fact of being in "society" produced a 
pleasant feeling of wickedness which acted as a spur to 
her wits; "I can see no difference between impropriety 
and dulness." 

"To most of us there is none," said Clanrebel, "all 
that is dull is quite improper." 

"That sounds as if it might be smart," she replied. 
"Is it what is called an epigram or a paradox?" 

"Neither," he said, "it is just smart." 

"Has it a meaning?" she continued; "I have been 
told that smart things seldom mean anything." 

"Oh, a really smart thing ought never to mean any- 
thing. Miss Barnes," interposed Lothair, in order to 
allow Clanrebel to engage his vis-it^vts. Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry, in conversation, a chance that he was quick 
to seize. "People who mean what they say are generally 
bores; one either pays no heed to them or misunder- 
stands them." 

"And does the same apply to smart actions?" asked 
Miss Barnes. 

"Oh, smart actions are foolish inclinations with a 
commercial value. They are the chief advertising medium 
of the upper classes." 

"The upper classes are a very complex study," she 
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mused, "you always do what you mean, but never mean 
what you say. My father says that is the real secret of 
commercial success." 

"Your father is a very wise man, Miss Barnes," said 
Lothair. 

"No," she remarked, glancing at her parent, whose 
attention was being monopolised by Lady Tarleton, the 
City people, and the Labour Member. "He began, as 
you doubtless know, by making pills." 

Lothair, who was uncertain whether Miss Barnes was 
indulging in a taste for sarcasm or was merely ingenuous, 
proceeded to find out as the best means of allowing 
Qanrebel to continue to converse with Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry. 

For awhile the talk, which had been general, be- 
came individual. Lady Tarleton and her backers, Mr. 
Hustle and Mr. Charlemagne Hubbard, to whom the 
Latin grace had suggested the classics, which had in 
turn suggested mathematics, drifted by a natural sequence 
to shares and dividends. For the first two courses their 
conversation would have required a Stock Exchange 
glossary to interpret. The Ladies Deerfoot and the wife 
of the Labour Member engaged in some desultory re- 
marks on the weather and the condition of the London 
streets, which Mrs. Cross declared reminded her, when 
up, of a Lancashire "pit" after an accident. Suddenly 
the bland company-promoter leaned across the table and 
remarked: 

"Shop, Lady Rose, shop; in this shoppy age we can't 
get away from shop. Now I suppose you are puzzling 
that pretty head of yours as to the meaning of Russian 
fours and Buenos Ayres five per cent, debentures." 
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"No," replied the acrid Jam, "I was wondering if 
you did." 

"Ah, my dear lady," laughed Mr. Charlemagne Hub- 
bard, not in the least disconcerted, "I sometimes wonder 
if I do myself" 

"Haw, haw!" laughed Mr. Chris Cross, M.P., picking 
up his champagne glass with a hand which, though 
scrupulously dean, grimly reminded one of surgical 
operations. "I'll bet it's little you don't know of South 
Hamerican markets, 'Ubbard." 

Mr. Hubbard looked as if the contemplation of what 
he knew about present gains quite overshadowed any 
recollection of past losses. 

"I wish you would tell poor, dear Tarleton how to 
make a fortune, Mr. Hubbard," said Ginger; "I am sure 
if anyone has the secret you have." 

"I should say it was like taking coals to Newcastle 
for you to develop the Sahara," remarked Jam acidly. 
What Lady Tuberose Deerfoot's remarks lacked in clear- 
ness they made up in unpleasantness. 

"Ah, Rose, dear," said her mother, "what you don't 
know of business would fill volumes. Mr. Cross, who is 
an unquestioned authority, as I am sure you will admit, 
Mr. Barnes, says that my son's scheme to induce work- 
ing-men to emigrate to the Sahara meets with his hearty 
approval." 

"Mr. Cross's most hearty approval," echoed Mr. 
Hustle. 

"Free grants of land, and passages paid out and 
back — back, mind you," added the company-promoter. 
"There never was a more generous scheme of emigra- 
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tion. All we ask is for the colonists to go and see for 
themselves." 

"The Earl of Tarleton," said Mr. Cross, lingering 
over the title, "has been unfortunate in attracting the 
attention of our scurrilous, Americanised, syndicate-run, 
cheap press owing to some original and hitherto un- 
profitable business schemes with which his distinguished 
title has been connected. But I tell you, Mr. Barnes, I 
have had the pleasure of the Earl of Tarleton's ac- 
quaintance, and a more belied man I have never met. 
Instead of the fool the papers would make him out, the 
Earl of Tarleton is a man of ability, a peer who takes 
his life seriously, a fellow-countryman to be proud of. 
His scheme for colonising the Sahara is a paying scheme 
— all profit, no risk. The concession is in the salubrious 
part of the Sahara; the Earl of Tarleton speaks glowingly 
of the climate, the Emperor has offered the most ad- 
vantageous inducements which practically amount to a 
guarantee. I believe that the Government should take 
up the scheme, but Governments are slow to move, and 
so I say all credit to the private individuals who are 
willing to benefit the condition of the working-man by 
legitimate trade. I don't mind telling you, Mr. Barnes, 
I am interested in the scheme from a labour point of 
view. We want forty thousand pounds, sir; and if we 
don't get it from one source, we will from another!" 
And Mr. Chris Cross galvanished some cutlery in his 
immediate vicinity by the impact of his hand on the 
table. 

As I am not one of those who are of the opinion 
tiiat the printed page can worthily reproduce the pecu- 
liarities of dialect, I have attempted to translate the 
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Lancashire Labour Member's vehement declaration out 
of his native tongue into its English equivalent It 
should not, however, be understood that Mr. Cross was 
unintelligible to all those present but his wife. On the 
contrary, a residence of some months in the capital, the 
air of the House of Commons, and a nature peculiarly 
susceptible to the refinements of our society which was 
cunningly pleased to practise on him its vaunted skill 
at assimilation, had already produced gratifying results. 
He merely retained enough of his native manner to give 
him a "local colour." 

"Hear, hear!" exclaimed the company-promoter, as 
if in the course of Mr. Cross's speech he had mentally 
substituted Lady Tarleton's guests for a board of direc- 
tors. 

"We'll have you with us yet,. Mr. Barnes," laughed 
Mr. Hustle; "when Chris Cross takes up a thing you 
can depend on his seeing it through. He knows what 
he's about" 

"Miss Barnes," smiled the countess at this juncture, 
"shall we leave the gentlemen to their little gossip and 
have ours in the drawing-room? Marmaduke, will you 
play the host for me? Don't let him keep you too long, 
Mr. Barnes; I will explain that prospectus I was talking 
to you about, if you don't mind talking City when out 
of it" 

And her ladyship slipped her arm affectionately into 
that of Miss Barnes as the ladies left the room. While 
her daughters, who for some weeks had manifested the 
greatest interest in Mrs. Cross in order that by "taking 
up" the wife of a Labour Member of Parliament they 
might recover the littie notoriety in society which they 
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had enjoyed in their first season, some ten or twelve 
years ago, encircled that colourless lady's waist with 
their arms. This evidence of his wife's dose intimacy 
with the aristocracy visibly swelled Mr. Cross's heart 
with pardonable pride. He tilted back his chair as he 
regarded this affecting picture, and sipped his port with 
the air of a man sure of his importance, unmindful that 
some drops of the tawny liquor spilled upon his beard 
were trickling onto the bosom of his dress shirt 

"Brilliant woman, sir, 'er ladyship," he remarked to 
Clanrebel, "plenty of brain power — capable of running 
the Government, sir." Then, as that gentleman did not 
seem inclined to encourage raptures over the merits of 
his aunt and the charms of his cousins, Mr. Cross 
turned his attention to the pill-manufacturer, who was 
being gracefully entertained by Messrs. Hustle and 
Hubbard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Monopolise the heiress for me, Lothair," said Clan- 
rebel, who did not suffer the gentlemen to linger over 
their wine. 

Lothair promised to do his best, and so well did he 
succeed that Miss Barnes was inclined at the end of the 
evening to consider that her twenty thousand a year 
might, with a little prudent delay, fetch a coronet quite 
as readily as a mere aristocratic commoner. No hound 
with the Waterloo Cup as its goal ever darts from the 
leash more eagerly than the unchained ambition of the 
parvenue, 

"Do you know a cure for the blues, Mademoiselle?" 
asked Clanrebel, on entering the drawing-room and going 
up to Mademoiselle de Rouvry, who was turning over an 
album of views of the world gathered by the Earl of 
Tarleton in the course of his peregrinations. 

Anne of Austria's are the most beautiful hands in 
history, but Clanrebel thought they would have looked 
like a kitchen wench's alongside of the matchless ones 
with which Mademoiselle de Rouvry closed the album 
as she glanced up smilingly and made room for him on 
the Chippendale sofa she adorned. 

"The blues? What are they?" 

"The malaria of civilisation; everyone is liable to 
get it who lives in the swamp of society." 
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"You should dwell on the hill-tops, then," she said. 
"I think you would find the air more bracing." 

"I am too weak to climb so high, Mademoiselle," 
sighed Clanrebel. 

"Perhaps you have never tried?" 

"Before making the attempt I should like to be sure 
that it is worth while. Is one never bored on your 
serene hill-tops?" 

"I have never been bored," she said, "unless to be 
sad is to be bored." 

"Sad!" he echoed. "I thought virtue was never sad." 

She looked wistfully in front of her; it seemed to 
him as if her soul, pure as a vestal virgin's, was peering 
from the entrance of the Greek temple in which it dwelt. 

"Surely there are times when everybody is triste/* 
she said. "Life is so full of fate. We seem to build 
so many castles that we may never enter. I know it is 
very selfish to have such thoughts, but they come like 
temptations and overwhelm us." 

"When you are tempted I shall believe in morality," 
whispered Clanrebel earnestly. 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry's soul drew back into its 
sacred interior; she turned her lovely face towards him 
and said: "Is it true that you are very wicked? I have 
been told that you were a man to be avoided." 

"And you have obeyed the warning so well that this 
is the first opportunity you have had of judging for your- 
self," was his reply. 

Lothair, who was talking to Miss Barnes and keep- 
ing a curious eye at the same time on the Chippendale 
sofa, noticed with interest that the Yorkish roses in 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry*s cheeks had turned Lancastrian. 
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But her heightened colour, for all the emotion she 
evinced, might have been due to the heat of the room, 
or the process of digestion, or any other unromantic 
cause. Her calm was like some beautiful shell one finds 
on the sea-shore, so curiously wrought that it is im- 
possible to discover whether it is alive or dead without 
breaking it 

"I hold no brief for myself," said Clanrebel; "it has 
always been a matter of indifference to me what people 
said of me till — till a week ago, when I picked up a 
red rose at Lady Lioncourt's. Since then I have suffered 
from an acute attack of the blues.*' 

His levity was like a ragged garment; the earnest- 
ness it covered could be seen through the holes. 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry was not in the least dis- 
concerted. 

"The nuns in the convent in which I lived in France 
used to tell me," she remarked, "that regret was the 
pastime of an unoccupied mind." 

"Oh, that applies to things behind one; if I regret 
it is that I may regret the future. I have only just 
discovered an ideal, and I am tormented lest I should 
lose it." 

"You should read Plato. I think he would do you 
good, I find him so very helpful." 

Clanrebel felt as if he had drifted into the Arctic 
regions. Instead of radiating a tropical heat the fire he 
had lit was barely sufficient to keep him warm. 

"Plato is too cold for me," he sighed; "I have always 
been accustomed to associate his name with a sort of 
well-regulated domestic attachment." 

"/5i," she smiled, "it is clear you have skipped your 
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Plato. Platonic love is very noble; I should not wish to 
know any other." 

"It is clear you have never tried it. It never 
endures. Those who claim it does have never proved 
their case." 

"That is the view of the Philistines," remarked Made- 
moiselle de Rouvry. Her composure was indestructible. 

"How poorly you must think of me," said Clanrebel, 
hugging his fire in despair. 

"Oh, not necessarily. You — and by you I mean all 
the people I have met since I have lived in England — 
produce much the same effect on me as I imagine must 
have been produced by the followers of Columbus when 
they stood in the market-places of Spain and talked of 
the New World. It is an effect made up of wonder,, 
incredulity, and curiosity. This thing that you call 
society is quite strange to me. I call it Philistia, there 
is something heathen about it." 

Clanrebel looked at her in astonishment He had 
believed her to be a girl fresh as a rose whose soul had 
not yet been sucked out by the all-absorbing kiss of the 
bee, and he found her a vestal virgin too experienced 
to be ravished from her temple by a chance worshipper 
at the altar. 

"And yet, Mademoiselle," he said, with a lack of 
conviction that defeated his protest, "I have heard people 
call this Philistia, this barbarian country to which I 
belong, the Promised Land." 

"No doubt it has pleasant little palm-tree-and-fountain- 
spots that those who visit them are fond of remember- 
ing," she replied with indifference. 

"But not worth living in?" he queried wistfully. 
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"It is recorded that Lot's wife r^etted Sodom." 
And Mademoiselle de Rouvry emphasised her rejoinder 
with a little shrug which to the ravished eyes of Clanrebel 
seemed to vibrate the dazzling marble of her shoulders. 

"Still I take it," he murmured, conscious that he 
was shooting the last arrow in his quiver, "that you do 
not repine for your convent, that even society is prefer- 
able to the living death of the veil? It is said — dare I 
tell you, will you forgive me? — they say that your aunt, 
who by the way hates me, has given you the choice of 
marrying to please her or of returning to the convent 
The latter seems to me an impossible alternative. Made- 
moiselle." And Clanrebel looked at her earnestly. 

"Did it ever strike you," she said, "that Iphigenia at 
Tauris might often have regretted that she had not been 
immolated at Aulis? It seems to me that the human 
sacrifices of the people among whom she was forced to 
live must have revolted her." 

Her thoughts cast their shadow on her smooth, 
white brow, and darkened the lights in her brilliant 
eyes. 

ClanrebePs quick intelligence only partially grasped 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry's meaning. Cryptic as her 
remark sounded he detected its drift, and, like all egotistic 
persons, applied its interpretation to himself. A burst of 
laughter proceeding at that moment from Lady Tarleton 
and her City people reminded him of the double object 
of her dinner party. Talking of human sacrifices, he 
glanced at the insignificant pill-manufacturer, and saw in 
him a victim washed up on the cannibalistic shore of 
finance. Then his gaze wandered to Miss Barnes, and 
the sight of the heiress sickened him, as if she, as well 
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as her fortune, was prepared for his consumption. And 
so impressed was he by the new light in which he 
viewed the ratson d'itre of his aunt's dinner, that he 
had no doubt Mademoiselle de Rouvry had guessed its 
meaning too. 

The knowledge of the world and its ways, that such 
an idea suggested, was hardly in keeping with the in- 
nocence with which he had credited the lovely creature 
by his side. But instead of blighting the charm she had 
exercised on his peculiarly fastidious mind, it but 
fascinated him the more. He forgot all about Made- 
moiselle de Rouvry's innocence in the discovery that she 
possessed the subtler charm of purity. It seemed not 
only to dignify her, but to remove her immeasurably 
from him. As he contemplated her physical beauty, he 
caught a glimpse of the noble soul that illumined it. It 
seemed to him that he breathed the perfume of roses in 
sim-fed gardens — and he was tired of exotics grown in 
the dark. With a sudden thrill he asked himself not 
if he loved her, but if it were possible that she could 
ever love him. A desire for a clean life obsessed him. 
The colour of his "scarlet emotion" was no longer 
artificial but hectic. 

"Am I to understand that you regret your convent?" 
he asked helplessly, dreading her reply. 

"The happiest days of my life have been passed in 
a convent," she said simply. "Though this world of 
yours is new to me, it reminds me of its revers de m/daille, 
of the under-world of which the rich know nothing, but 
which I have experienced. Both have a sordid element 
in common. You have, no doubt, heard my history, it 
is no secret My mother paid dearly for her romance. 
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She was terribly poor before she died. I once sold 
flowers in the streets of Rouen. Ah, the kind nuns and 
the convent close! They were a welcome refuge once, 
and may become so again. There are more terrible 
fates for a woman than that of the veil. Tell me, is 
there any difference between selling flowers, and being 
sold as a flower?" 

So in her previous reference to human sacrifices, she 
was thinking not of him but of herself? And having 
now clearly understood her meaning, Clanrebel despised 
his egotism, perhaps for the first time in his life. 

lliat Mademoiselle de Rouvry should speak so frankly 
of herself to a man she scarcely knew, did not strike 
him as being in the least unmaidenly. On the contrary, 
the calm. and thoughtful dignity of her manner seemed 
to him to place her on a plane above conventions. She 
was not one of your commonplace girls, only distinguished 
from her kind by reason of her great beauty. Had she 
been such a one, he would not have noticed her, his 
taste was too true. 

Being one of those men to whom acute mental sen- 
sations are the breath of life, he imagined that in 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry he had at the most picturesque 
moment of his career chanced by accident upon the 
food his soul craved, the companionship of a woman 
who belonged to the type of the great female personali- 
ties. There was courage, sincerity, nobility, and inspira- 
tion in that grave, sweet face. She was kin to Charlotte 
Corday and Francesca da Rimini, to the Roman Virginia, 
and the Greek Electra, a stranger in the land of the 
Philistines! 

At least such were the thoughts that rushed through 
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QanrebePs brain, such were the qualities with which he 
endowed her as he drank in her chaste loveliness with 
nervous eyes, 

"You convince me, Mademoiselle/' he murmured 
earnestly, "that I as well as you are in Tauris. How 
shall we escape?" 

But the question remained unanswered, for at that 
moment Lady Tarleton, whose designs on Mr. Barnes 
did not prevent her from keeping an eye on his daughter, 
fearful lest her nephew should lose his chance of financial 
salvation, interrupted the tite-h-tite, 

"Aunt," he said, departing with Lothair immediately 
after the Barneses and Mademoiselle de Rouvry, "thanks 
for your assistance, but not even for twenty thousand a 
year could I put a wedding-ring on a badly-shaped 
finger. And Miss Barnes's fingers are very ugly and very 
red. One must never lose sight of the artistic propor- 
tion in these matters." 

Lady Tarleton shrugged her shoulders. But she 
was too good-natured to bear malice, the more especially 
as she had succeeded in terrorising the simple-minded 
pill-manufacturer, with the aid of her City associates, 
into a promise to lend his countenance to her Sahara 
scheme to an extent that would enable her on the 
following day to float her company on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

'Tis only a crabbed nature that is not satisfied with 
bagging one of two birds that have flown within gun- 
shot. Lady Tarleton had too much else to do to think 
of her nephew again — till she should have need of him, 
be it understood. 

Buoyant with hope, satisfaction, and a belief in the 
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irresistibility of his desires, he linked his arm in Lothair's 
as the two sauntered into the street. 

"I believe the gods sent you to me on purpose to 
hear my paean in praise of a pure life," he said, with a 
joyous levity that was new to Lothair. "I will chant it 
to you as we proceed towards Piccadilly. It will add a 
fresh emotion to a lounge in the Via Aphrodite; I am 
sure conversation in that celebrated thoroughfare is in 
need of an original subject. If I were a poet I should 
create instead of talking. I am in a mood to beget a 
masterpiece." 

"I know the feeling," said Lothair. "It is associated 
in my mind with the Swan Song in Lohengrin, the 
Venusberg music in Tannhduser, the nocturnes of Chopin, 
most of Balzac, the Elegies of Tibullus to Delia, and 
certain passages in Shakespeare and Euripides. I have 
also felt this inspiration in Venice by moonlight, on 
Lake Geneva, before the Sodoma pictures at Sienna, 
and " 

"When the spring comes in England," broke in 
Clanrebel with a laugh. "Oh, you enlightened Philistine, 
in spite of your clever mask of purple moments I detect 
you by your lack of the sense of humour, my Lothair." 

The young Comte de PalamMe blushed imcom- 
fortably, like a Philistine caught in the act of forging 
the artistic temperament. His most cherished emotions 
seemed suddenly to have become ridiculous. 

"Why will you veil everything you say in obscurity?" 
he said with some heat "I am sure you know me 
well enough now to pay me the compliment of being 
frank." 

"If you were not a Philistine, sweet Lothair," returned 
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Clanrebel teasingly, "my speech would be perfectly in- 
telligible to you. Obscurity is a most useful art to culti- 
vate. Men of fashion, like writers and artists, often gain 
a reputation for profundity by the constant use of ob- 
scurity. It also serves to hide shallowness. But you are 
longing to hear my paean on purity. I wonder if you 
will understand it? Try to imagine one of those exquisite 
moments you mentioned just now." 

"What is the matter with you to-night?" said Lothair, 
puzzled by his unwonted gaiety. 

"Iphigenia and I have arrived in Greece," continued 
Clanrebel, charging his buoyancy with a subtle irony. 
"No, it must be Italy, Italy of the early empire, for a 
certain luxury refines our pastoral surroundings as the 
poetry of Virgil redeems the coarseness of bucolic life. 
In this happy spot each hour of the day is a new and 
pure emotion to me, whether I spend it in the fields 
among flocks and peasants, or watching my girl as she 
sits in the garden in the shadow of crimson roses spin- 
ning golden flax on her distaff with her dove's-breast 
hands." 

"You certainly give a new emotion to a lounge in 
Piccadilly," remarked Lothair in astonishment. 

"LoUiair," cried the poseur, "you really have no 
sense of humour. You interrupt at the wrong place, 
like applause at an Ibsen play. Now where had I 
got to?" 

"To where Iphigenia spins you woollen underclothes 
with her dove's-breast hands," laughed Lothair. 

"Oh, she does that in the mornings. After tea " 

"Did they drink tea in the Bucolics?** asked Lothair, 
4^th sarcasm. 

7* 
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"After tea," repeated Clanrebel sternly, "my girl will 
perhaps read to me in her Attic voice some precious 
work of art, such as the Trisiia, that very beautiful 
Maeterlinckian chef d'osuvre of Ovid's, till the sun drops 
behind the mountain and the twilight is purple in the 
vineyard. Then when night comes all in silver to visit 
us, we shall rise with a thrill and go to greet her in a 
moon-haunted room!" 

"Are you delirious, Esau!" said Lothair. "What has 
happened to you? I thought you were quite too blase, 
too coolly brilliant, to descend to such gibberish." 

"Philistine!" cried Clanrebel. "You talk like con- 
vention, you do not deserve to lead a happy, natural 
life. You bring the coarse and clumsy emotions of the 
Rome I have abandoned into my Virgilian valley. But 
there, let me tell you, it matters not in the least to us 
what the news is. Whether Augustus still gives splendid 
dinners on the Palatine; or the lovely Julia marries rich 
Marcellus, who is spotted with vice like an ermine; or 
old Lais loves the beautiful young Drusus; or Alexis has 
been flung from the Tarpeian rock for a sin against the 
gods; or Varus is defeated in a * little war' on the 
Danube; or whether the games are poor this year, and 
the triumphs few; or what Vitruvius writes, or Leontius 
says, or Cornelia does. For Iphigenia and I are in the 
country, and I know why Antony flung the world away 
for a kiss. Without my girl I should be what Catullus 
was without Lesbia, or Tibullus without Delia, or Horace 
without Lydia, or Demetrius without Lamia!" 

f*And this is the * scarlet emotion' that has cost yott 
twenty thousand a year!" remarked Lothair doubtfull)^ 
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"I hope you have made a better bargain than your 
Biblical namesake." 

''Esau is the most misunderstood character in the 
Bible," cried Clanrebel. "He has suffered from the 
usual Philistine injustice of judging a man by his actions. 
In reality he possessed a very fine artistic temperament 
Depend upon it, all of us are tempted in our lives to 
give our birthright for a mess of pottage, to throw up a 
humdrum, practical career for the purple uncertainty of 
the unpractical. To make the choice needs courage or 
a passion for the Beautiful, which is much the same." 

Lothair looked at him like one baffled by a mystery 
that has fascinated him. 

"Esau, you are like a thrilling book. I long to know 
the end before I have reached the middle," he said 
thoughtfully. 

"I am glad you are interested," rejoined Clanrebel, 
with his peculiar wistfulness. "I think happy endings 
are as a rule inartistic, but for your satisfaction, I will 
tell you that in this instance I am going to consider the 
taste of the British Public. I intend to turn out in the 
orthodox conventional way." 

The sudden gravity in the tone of his voice, in 
striking contrast to its former gaiety, gave Lothair one 
of those swift, vague, unpleasant presentiments that 
chill us unaccountably sometimes in the brightest hours 
of life. 

"Well," he said, "I am not too much of a Philistine, 
as you seem to think, to throw down in disgust a 
book that has interested me because it happens to end 
badly." 

"If I thought you were, mon ami," returned Clan- 
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rebel gaily, and the wistfulness passed from his voice, 
like a little cloud from the face of the sun, "I should 
not have inscribed you on the list of those who have 
attracted me." 

As they arrived at the house opposite Green Park 
in which Clanrebel had his rooms, two men standing on 
the pavement stared at them, and then passed on. 

"That's our man," said the elder of the two, an 
imposing middle-aged person, whose appearance sug- 
gested the early nineteenth-century type of trusted re- 
tainer still occasionally to be seen in certain aristocratic 
establishments. "He'll bleed like a stuck pig; but the 
job's to catch him, he's as slippery as an eel." 

And he and his companion, to whom this remark 
was addressed, a young sleek fellow of, presumably, the 
same walk of life, halted at a distance and watched 
Clanrebel till he and Lothair had separated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

One day, about a week after Clanrebel had, as Lady 
Tarleton would have expressed it, "quarrelled with his 
bread and butter," that gentleman decided to pay a 
morning call. 

No one pays a morning call in the London season 
without a specific purpose. Among men of fashion, to 
whom 10 A.M. is one of the normal hours of darkness, 
the observance of this custom is de rigueur. Therefore, 
as the morning was too charming to expect anyone to 
remain indoors without an object, Clanrebel, in order to 
make sure of being received, wired to the person on 
whom he intended to call that he was coming. An hour 
later he alighted from a hansom cab at the door of a 
bijou residence situated within five minutes' walk of 
Stanhope Gate, and consequently in the most recherM 
quarter of the town. 

The house in question was one of those miniatures 
frequently to be found in the vicinity of Hyde Park 
which appear to have been built for the express purpose 
of enabling the fashionable tenant to escape the duty of 
entertaining. It was squeezed to insignificance between 
two "noble mansions," whose dingy walls, however, by 
striking contrast with the dainty neatness of the other's, 
proclaimed its existence. But in spite of the particularly 
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trim air suggested by white paint and fresh muslin 
curtains the house was so small that even Society 
wondered how Colonel Dexter and his daughter, who 
dwelt during nine months of the year at a great, roomy 
old manor in Norfolk, could put up with its incon- 
veniences for the sake of riding in the Row, changing 
their clothes half a dozen times a day, and meeting 
smart bores, and the still smarter bored, night after night. 
Such speculation, however, is useless. Philosophy, tant 
pis! can only account for the London season by quoting 
the Delphic phrase: Chacun d son goUt, 

In response to ClanrebePs ring a pretty child ap- 
peared at the door, who, perhaps from the fact that one 
so small should be in livery, seemed to emphasise the 
doll-like dimensions of the house in which he was em- 
ployed. On being asked if Miss Dexter was at home, 
he proceeded to conduct the visitor to a diminutive 
drawing-room on the first floor. With a smile of amuse- 
ment Clanrebel followed the little lacquey up the tiny 
staircase, and on arriving at the top playfully pinched 
the child's rosy cheek with his buff-gloved hand. The 
page, who received this unexpected salutation as he was 
in the act of announcing the visitor in a sweet treble 
voice, glanced up with alarm in his blue eyes. Then 
flaming up to his flaxen curls and down the gold-braided 
collar of his livery, he vanished. 

"One of Andrea del Sarto's cupids," exclaimed 
Clanrebel, entering the drawing-room, and greeting a 
tall, willowy woman in a big black hat and a clinging 
creamy dress that frou-froued as she moved. "Where 
did you find him, Alba?" 
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"At Harrod's, where our provisions come from. Isn't 
he a dear? Ever since they sent him home yesterday 
with the groceries I have longed to take him in my lap 
and kiss him, but papa has an axiom that a servant 
pampered is a servant spoilt But where have you been 
these last few days? I have been hearing all sorts of 
rumours of you." 

Alba Dexter was one of the most attractive and 
popular ornaments of society. She was what is termed 
an "old girl" — that is, she was eight-and-twenty and 
still unmarried. The former condition she could not 
alter, the latter in spite of many temptations she had 
refused to. She used to say that experience had taught 
her that unpicked roses bloomed the longest So though 
rose after rose had been culled around her since her 
bud first opened in the garden of Mayfair, she still con- 
tinued to waste her fragrance on the air of the great 
social Sahara in one of whose oases she had been planted. 
But she had no intention of remaining on her stem , so 
to speak, till the cold blasts of a wintry old age had 
stripped her petals one by one. She intended to marry 
one of these days a man many years her senior, some 
distinguished pro-consul or statesman or other whose 
glory would be reflected on her. That was her ideal 
of the marriage state. And if dreams ever come true 
no one had a better chance than she of realising hers. 
In the meanwhile, being of a very calm and contented 
disposition as well as of a resourceful intellect, she 
passed her time cheerfully enough looking after her 
father, who lived quietly for the greater part of the 
year at his comfortable seat in Norfolk. 

But though Colonel Dexter neglected society he ob- 
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served the London season in much the same spirit as 
those who deny themselves some favourite penchant 
during Lent in order to atone for their laxity the rest of 
the year. In other words, he came to town religiously 
for May, June, and July, and tried to fancy that he 
made amends for his lack of hospitality in Norfolk by 
accepting it in London at the cost of considerable 
domestic discomfort. What an astonishing number of 
elderly county gentlemen there are who "keep" the 
London season after the fashion of Colonel Dexter! 
And how few bring the same lovely daughter up to 
town ten English summers running! 

With a view to dispense with unnecessary furniture 
in a room of such small dimensions as that in which 
Miss Dexter received Clanrebel, and at the same time to 
afiford suitable accommodation for visitors, the little semi- 
circular space between the bow-windows had been con- 
verted into a seat which was covered with a pretty 
French chintz. Having chosen it as being the most 
comfortable article of furniture in the room in which to 
sit, Clanrebel picked up from the cushions the Edition 
de luxe of a minor poet, the leaves of which his cousin 
had been engaged in cutting with a silver dagger when 
he entered. He had never looked handsomer, never 
felt in better spirits, than on this sunshiny morning in 
the middle of June. His reputation as an arbiter 
elegantiarum was never more deserved; he was conscious 
that his air would not have done discredit to Brummel 
or d'Orsay, or his esprit fallen short of Oscar Wilde's 
standard. Nevertheless, with all his self-confidence, he 
wanted advice, and he had come in quest of it to the 
one person above all others from whom he would take 
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ity the friend with whom he was most intimate, as far 
as such a man was capable of intimacy. 

"So you have been hearing rumours about me?" he 
asked, glancing idly over the book in his hands, and 
throwing it aside contemptuously as his critical eye 
caught some commonplace sentiment or some grotesque 
metaphor with which the inspirations of all minor poets 
are apt to be sullied. "Come over here and sit down. 
Alba, I want to talk to you." 

"They are not worth repeating, Esau," she smiled, 
sitting on the window-seat beside him, "your appearance 
gives the lie to them. I have never seen you look 
more — more prosperous. Considering the way in which 
you have wasted your life you are really wonderful." 

"No, I don't think I look my age," he said lightly, 
"I am very careful of myself. My vices are all big 
ones: it is only the little ones that age a man." 

"I can't imagine you old, somehow," remarked Miss 
Dexter, "the idea seems quite impossible, yet there are 
many, I suppose, like you who live to advanced years. 
But when I meet men that I have been told were 
d'Orsays in their youth I invariably wonder what has 
become of their wit and their waists, their pose, in 
other words." 

"Do you know. Alba, I ask myself precisely the same 
question of every young child with blue eyes I meet. 
Did you ever see anyone at five-and-twenty with the 
cloudless azure of childhood? What becomes of the 
peculiar blue of a child's eyes when he grows up?" 

"Perhaps blue is not a fast colour," she smiled, 
falling in with his mood playfully. 

"Doubtless," he returned, "the same answer applies 
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to the passi man of wit. The reason why we so seldom 
see old men as fascinating as when they were young is 
because nothing coarsens your intellectual Apollo like 
old age. Of course there are exceptions. Disraeli in 
the House of Lords was a brilliant sequel to 'Vivian 
Grey.* But the exceptions are as rare as wise old men. 
It is astonishing how very foolish most old men are. 
Thank God, death or misfortune — some call it disgrace 
— generally carries off the disciples of Brummel, d'Orsay 
and Company before they lose their charm. But what 
have you been hearing about me, Alba?" 

Miss Dexter looked at him curiously and said: 

"Of course I know that you have run through the 
very handsome fortune you inherited, but Aunt Matilda 
has told me that you are on the threshold of the 
bankruptcy court, and that she had found you an 
heiress, a pill-manufacturer's daughter, whom you refused 
to take. She says she has washed her hands of you." 

"What a funny woman Aunt Matilda is!" laughed 
Clanrebel carelessly. "There is just the right amount 
of truth in what you have heard, Alba, to make it 
scandal." 

"Then you have managed to wriggle out of your 
difficulties again?" said Miss Dexter, with a little sigh 
of relief. "It is really wonderful, Esau, how you pull 
yourself out of a hole, but I am always dreading you 
will get caught one of these days. There is a proverb, 
you know, about carrying a pitcher to the well once too 
often." 

"I know a proverb too," he laughed, "a Biblical 
one: 'sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.' Biit it is 
not money affairs I have come to talk about My 
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solicitors are straightening them out in some marvellous 
fashion for me. They have persuaded my most pressing 
creditors that by allowing me seven hundred and fifty a 
year for the next ten years they will at the end of that 
time be paid off in full; and, like sensible English 
tradesmen, they have preferred to wait for twenty 
shillings in the pound rather than to put me into the 
bankruptcy court and only get two now." 

"And how long do you, who never deny yourself 
anything, suppose that you will be able to live on seven 
hundred and fifty a year?" asked his cousin. "You 
won't do it, Esau, unless you give up wasting. I wonder 
if you could if you tried?" 

"I am determined to be economical, and I have 
also determined to settle down and reform. I have 
begun already," he said; "I have given up my rooms 
in Piccadilly and taken a small flat in Bloomsbury. I 
know quite a number of men living in Bloomsbury. It 
is thought in the halfpenny papers that if more of us 
would take to living there Bloomsbury would look up 
again." 

"It is out of question for a man to reform without 
marrying," observed Miss Dexter, "though many marry 
without reforming." 

"Precisely, and I want you to help me get a wife. 
I know of no one better able to assist me. That is why 
I have come to you, Alba." 

If Miss Dexter felt surprise she refrained from 
showing it She was not inquisitive by nature, and she 
knew the man she had to deal with. In the manner 
of giving and receiving confidences these two understood 
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one another thoroughly. It was the secret of the strength 
of their friendship. 

^'Aunt Matilda is much more experienced in these 
matters," she said coolly. "She knows the state of the 
market so well." 

"Alba, you know Aunt Matilda's taste in these 
matters is outrageous. There was her American girl 
from Boston, who owned the earth, or acted as if she 
did, and wore me to a shadow with questions, like most 
Americans. She treated me as a sort of Baedeker. And 
then this last prospectus of hers — quite too ridiculous. 
As if any self-respecting person could marry a pill! 
Aunt Matilda has no sense of humour; she sha'n't have 
a finger in this little afifair of mine. But do be a dear, 
Alba. Don't raise objections; it is too hot, and I am 
very serious." 

Clanrebel took one of her hands in his coaxingly; 
his voice — one of his many charms — struck a plaintive 
key. Miss Dexter glanced at him reprovingly. 

"But I object to be made the dupe of your pose, 
Esau," she said. "I remember looking for an heiress 
for you once before, and how you ridiculed her. And 
after all the trouble I had to tame her, too! I assure 
you no animal is so hard to tame as an heiress." 

"I remember an absurd creature who said she felt 
as if she knew me before she met me because one of 
her earliest recollections was seeing my portrait in the 
Queen, the year I broke the batting record at Eton. 
She had a country house at Upper Tooting, and her 
town residence was the Russell Hotel." 

"You were always so fastidious, Esau," laughed 
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Miss Dexter. "Why don't you find your own wife for 
a change?" 

"I have found her, Alba, but I want you to catch 
her for me. I have conceived a scarlet emotion for 
Ren^e de Rouvry." 

Miss Dexter stared at her cousin as if she thought 
he had taken leave of his senses. 

"But she hasn't a penny! She is a Roman Catholic, 
and a Frenchwoman ! There could not possibly be two 
persons more dissimilar than you and she. Moreover, 
on seven hundred and fifty a year, Esau, you are the 
last man in the world who can afford to marry a wife 
without a penny. Your choice is more ridiculous than 
Aunt Matilda's. Besides, you couldn't love; your life, 
your egoism, your point of view, your affectation, your 
— your whole pose, in fact, have completely atrophied 
any such emotion as love, if you were ever capable of 
it. What you propose is the greatest of all your follies." 

Miss Dexter had no intention of wounding her 
cousin. She knew that under the pose he affected till 
it had become a second nature there was concealed a 
sensitive temperament still unblunted. It was the ghost 
of a conscience his sybarite egotism had long since 
killed, and it was ever unconsciously manifesting itself 
in that strange wistfulness which, as Lothair had re- 
marked with wonder, lined his fiippant cynicism, so to 
speak, as a smart coat is lined with satin. It was the 
secret of his fascination for men and women, and subtly 
saved him from the ridicule or impatience that his pose 
would otherwise have undoubtedly evoked. 

But though Miss Dexter merely intended to express 
astonishment that her cousin, after always declaring he 
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would redeem his shattered fortune by a rich marriage, 
now proposed to marry a penniless girl, her words un- 
wittingly jarred. 

"Love," he said with his wistful cynicism, "is what 
the bourgeois feel. It is a word that Philistines employ 
to express one of their commonplace sentiments. Made- 
moiselle de Rouvry has inspired me with a very beauti- 
ful artistic emotion.v I owe her a deep debt of gratitude. 
Such debts are the only ones it is always possible 
to pay." 

"To discharge one obligation by incurring another 
is the beginning of insolvency," interrupted Miss Dexter 
with a shrug, as if she deprecated the poverty of her 
remark. 

"Alba," said Clanrebel in a tone of light reproof, "to 
object in a platitude is to court defeat. And treating 
her failure to retort as an admission of an obvious truth 
he proceeded to enlighten his cousin still further as to 
the purpose of his visit. "The other night I discovered 
by chance that I was in Tauris; it is a country, you 
know, always associated with Iphigenia. To my delight 
I found that no Orestes had yet arrived to rescue the 
beautiful priestess of Diana. So I conceived the artistic 
idea of escaping from Tauris with Iphigenia myself. It 
is a conception worthy of a Greek of the age of Pericles, 
and the emotion it has inspired in me is fittingly sublime. 
To put a money valuation on anything so absolutely 
artistic, on such a chef (Tceuvre of the imagination, is to 
vulgarise it. Why, tiie other night at Aunt Matilda's I 
refused twenty thousand a year for it You should re- 
member. Alba, that rare artistic emotions can no more 
be valued than one can value the Parthenon or the 
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Pyramids. Life is the only one of the arts that no true 
artist dreams of debasing in the market-place." 

The pose of the words was consummate; in spite of 
their affectation and obscurity, both of which he cul- 
tivated, they conveyed determination. Miss Dexter was 
too accustomed to his manner of speech to be struck 
by it, but she saw that her previous protest had touched 
the nerves of his c)niicism, and she said soothingly: 

"Es?iu, have you thought that these artistic emotions 
of yours will lose their beauty if materialised? They 
will become as unsatisfactory as realised ideals. Nothing 
is so stale as custom. Wlien, as you say, you have 
escaped with your Iphigenia from Tauris, the excitement 
of the adventure will be over." 

"So you are one of those who believe that an artist 
is not the best judge of his work?" returned Clanrebel. 
"That is so like the Philistines, Alba, they always judge 
commercially. Now, no one knows so well as the artist 
what his masterpieces are. His standard of judging is 
much higher, for he does not judge by what his works 
fetch when produced in money or criticism, but by what 
they cost him in beautiful emotions to produce. Alba, 
I am very serious; I consider it indispensable to my 
happiness to marry Renee de Rouvry. Please remember 
that it is I who have conceived the chef d'asuvre of 
escaping from Tauris with Iphigenia, not you or another. 
There are immense obstacles to be overcome. Made- 
moiselle de Rouvry is not to be had for the asking, and 
her outrageous old aunt hates me and will thwart all 
my efforts to carry off her niece. You are the only 
one who can help me; you know Renee, she has given 
me to understand that you are almost the only person 
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in Tauris she trusts. It is you who can catch this rare 
bird, then between us we can tame her." 

Miss Dexter rose from the window-seat and, cross- 
ing the room, took from a shelf a photograph in a silver 
frame. It was that of Qanrebel, taken the year he left 
Eton. She came back to the window with it and gave 
it to him. 

"This is the only photograph, Esau, I have of you, 
the only one I want It always reminds me of what you 
might have become." 

" It is the face of a very good-looking young Philistine," 
he said carelessly. 

"Who has become a very good-looking decadent 
Esau, you and I understand one another pretty well, we 
are good friends. If I ever needed you I should call 
on you, and if you ever get into trouble, as I am always 
haunted with a fear that you will, I hope I should stand 
by you. It is for this reason I wish to see you change 
your mode of life. With your character and your ex- 
pensive tastes it is practically impossible for you to give 
up society and settle down to a humdrum life on seven 
hundred and fifty a year. Generally speaking, I do not 
advocate marrying for money, but in your case it seems 
to me essential. If you had become the man this boy 
promised, I should say by all means marry Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry, if you can. But as things are, I believe it 
would be a great mistake." 

He laid aside the photograph and, taking both her 
hands, drew her down beside him on the window-seat 

"Alba," he said, and all the cynicism he cultivated 
dropped, his manner was natural, as she had not known 
it for years, "do you remember when we first became 
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acquainted? It was the day our great-grandmother 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday. We were both six at 
the time. The introduction took place in her lap. She 
was being photographed with one hundred of her des- 
cendants around her. As she was a celebrity the pho- 
tograph was taken with a view to reproduction in the 
illustrated papers, so the photographer, to make the 
group effective, placed us, as the youngest, in our an- 
cestress's lap. I distinctly remember his asking every- 
body to *look pleasant,' and to judge from the photo- 
graph in my possession we were the only two who 
obeyed the injunction. I have never seen a more solemn 
group; but relations always look funereal when they 
come together en masse," 

Qanrebel laughed boyishly. 

"What a good memory you have!" she replied, 
echoing his laugh. "Now, my first clear recollection of 
you dates from a suhuner holiday you spent at Dexter 
Manor the year we were fourteen. You were always 
getting into rows, I remember, with a pen-knife some- 
body had given you which inspired you with a passion 
for wood-carving. For material you had a preference 
for the furniture." 

"It was your name I inscribed everywhere." 

"The pattern was extremely monotonous," she 
laughed. 

"But you encouraged me. I remember an awful row 
you got me into when you carved *Marmaduke' on a 
Grinling Gibbons panel in the dining-room, and Uncle 
Geoffrey thought I did it and flogged me." 

"You took it bravely. But I owned up, you know." 

"I remember that hurt more than the flogging." 

8* 
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"Poor old Esau, I believe we used to quarrel and 
kiss in those days. How far off it seems, and how we 
have changed!" 

"Still that summer, Alba, was the basis of our pre- 
sent friendship. For sake of those old days help me 
win Renee de Rouvry. I am very weary, Alba, of all 
the follies I have committed since. I want to forget 
them, to become clean and respectable. I believe I 
could if I had such a woman as Ren^e de Rouvry to 
help me. Something tells me this is my opportunity, 
and if I let it slip it will never come again. My life, 
my pose, as you call it, has emasculated my will. With 
the sincerest desire in the world to be clean in my own 
eyes — for to be clean in the eyes of the public, as I 
am, does not count — with the sincerest desire, I say, I 
have not the strength to perform without help. Alba, I 
am in deadly earnest You must help me, and you can. 
If you don't, if I lose this chance, I lose real happiness. 
Believe me, a weak will destroys the strongest wish. I 
know myself, and I tell you seriously the character of 
Ren^e de Rouvry is indispensable to me, its influence is 
the only power that can save me from myself." 

He was no longer the arbiter elegantiarum, the ex- 
quisite sybarite, the brilliantly artificial wit and cynic. 
The accomplished poseur had for the moment dropped 
his pose. Miss Dexter looked and listened in amaze- 
ment She heard the voice of the old sweetheart of the 
far-off summer holiday, but it was not the face of the 
manly, handsome boy of the photograph she saw. With- 
out his pose Clanrebel looked worn. His past, like an 
unhealthy country, had sapped his strength, tainted his 
freshness. Miss Dexter was no prude, she had not lived 
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in society for ten years not to know its man-traps. 
Scandal was always busy around her, from time to time 
men and women alike disappeared. Before the fatal 
fall, each of them strutted as gaily and confidently as 
her cousin, till chance or destiny tore off their pasts and 
drove them forth with the indelible brand of Cain. On 
these periodic occasions she had neither joined in the 
ribald curiosity nor the scorn and hatred of those whom 
Providence kept straight But though the vicious had 
her sympathy, vice was none the less hideous to her. 
In social ruin it was not the effects that counted with 
her so much as the causes. Charity was to her more 
than morality, and she had vindicated many a pariah 
with a quia multum amavit Nevertheless, while despis- 
ing the righteous indignation of the moralists, vice was 
even more honestly repugnant to her than to them. The 
story of her cousin's life was known to her, if not in its 
unexpurgated edition, still in a less bowdlerised version 
than the one Lothair knew. His career was to her like 
a palpitating book in which one anticipates a fatal end- 
ing. His earnest plea made her shudder as if he had 
made a confession of ruin. 

"Esau," she said, "you terrify me. It seems to me 
as if I saw you standing on the brink of a precipice." 

"I am," murmured Clanrebel. And he looked at 
her steadily. 

Miss Dexter released one of her hands, which he still 
held, and once more picked up the photograph in the 
silver frame. 

"Perhaps you are right," she uttered after a little 
pause. "Yes, I will help you, if I can." 

Clanrebel raised her hand to his lips. 
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Later, when he descended the little staircase, the 
pretty page was waiting in the passage to open the 
door for him. The child gazed at the fascinating visitor 
with a bright, bewitching smile; but Clanrebel, wholly 
absorbed in his plot to win Mademoiselle de Rouvry, 
left the house without noticing him. 

"Smitter," cried Miss Dexter from the top of the 
stairs, "shut the front door. If it is dull in the hall, 
you may offer your services in the kitchen. But please 
remember that pages do not loiter on the doorstep." 

The little fellow reddened with shame, and having 
cast a last look in the direction in which the object of 
his admiration had disappeared, did as he was bid with 
a sigh. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

It was the middle of June, and the sun of Italy 
was in the English sky. The morning was indolent, 
one of those days that Summer hovers over caressingly, 
like a mother over a pampered child. ClanrebePs 
buoyant fancy idly roaming in a delightful maze of de- 
sire was attracted by a number of people who were ad- 
miring a gorgeous rhododendron which by some freak 
of nature had begun to flower in pink and purple nearly 
a fortnight after the glory of its companions had faded. 
Suddenly out of this throng he perceived a man coming 
in his direction the sight of whom jarred unpleasantly 
on his mood. They had once been the closest friends; 
if anyone knew Clanrebel as he was the man coming 
towards him now had done so. This intimacy, after a 
duration of some years, had been brought abruptly to 
an end by a scandal that had swept the man away like 
a whirlwind. The aflair had been one of the sensations 
of the London season a couple of years before, just as, 
oddly enough, the reinstatement of the outcast was the 
talk of the town now. 

To give a name to this man and reason for his fall 
and social redemption it will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
remind the reader of a luncheon at the Duchess of Still- 
water's at which Lothair heard how a certain Jack Ros- 
siter, an outcast from society, having distinguished him- 
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self at Port Arthur under the name of Hedge, to the 
intense admiration of the British public ignorant of his 
identity, had returned to England with the hope of liv- 
ing down his past. The generous, if quixotic, plea of 
Lord Minehead in his behalf had won him powerful 
friends, and the circumstances connected with his melo- 
dramatic reappearance had made him willy-nilly one of 
the sensations of the hour. Nine days had elapsed since 
this resurrection, and society had become accustomed to 
the miracle. 

There was, perhaps, nobody to whom it was more 
embarrassing for Clanrebel tQ see, to recall, or to meet 
than Rossiter. In the terrible chorus of denunciation, 
which is the ever-popular overture of the opera of Justice 
composed by Man, Clanrebel had forsaken the wretch to 
whose ruin his influence had contributed not a little. 

In the opinion of the world such desertions are not 
base, but natural, expected, demanded. For Justice is 
an epileptic goddess, and from time to time tears the 
bandages from her eyes, dashes the scales from her 
hands, and rushes with drawn sword madly down the 
thoroughfares of society. To check this dangerous and 
insane flight before exhaustion has captured her requires 
the courage of a brave man with the club of Hercules 
in his hand. If ever one has need of such a rescuer it 
is during these seizures of Justice. For society, like 
Rome, has its spectacles, and to th^ wretch in the arena 
it makes no difference whether he is forced to meet in 
unequal combat some starved Lybian lion or sleek con- 
vention with its subtle spring. We all know, we who 
look on with society, how seldom to the accursed, like 
to the overmatched knights in the days of chivalry. 
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there ever comes a Sir Launcelot du Lake or a Sir 
Tristram de Liones to cross swords in his behalf. It is 
not because Moral Courage has turned coward, but be- 
cause some Morgan le Fay has cast her spell over this 
blameless champion, causing him to play the fool in the 
palace of Mammon, pitiable to behold. For it is easier 
to thread a needle with a rope than for Friendship to 
enter the Courts of Justice. 

"This is the price the age pays for being utilitarian," 
Clanrebel might have said, to whom disgrace, like virtue, 
was a subject for an epigram. 

He had watched his friend swept away with a 
shudder — that was all. But now to his and the world's 
amaze Rossiter had returned, like Dante from Hell, a sad 
and awesome figure. The world offered this man the 
right hand of fellowship, forgetting it had previously 
kicked him out of its sight. It was one of those humane 
caprices of public opinion that in moments of enthusiasm 
we are wont to term generosity. 

Clanrebel followed in the wake of the world now as 
before — from a sense of the inevitable. To Rossiter, 
Clanrebel, the respected member of society, was one of 
the units that made up the world he wished to con- 
ciliate. He had taken Clanrebel's hand, but the old 
intimacy, as may be imagined, was not renewed. Never- 
theless they met frequently in society as if nothing had 
happened. It is easy to avoid explanations under such 
conditions and to cheat oneself into believing that 
there is no necessity for them. It is one of the ways 
men with the artistic temperament have of stifling self- 
reproach. 

But now no crowded assembly served as a screen 
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for explanations; each recognised the other, each re- 
membered the past and the present The situation was 
painfully honest. There were two ways out of this 
dilemma for Clanrebel: to let Rossiter pass with a nod 
or the cut direct, or to jump the gulf between them 
with a leap and stand beside him face to face. He 
chose the more difficult of the two, not because it was 
difficult and the more commendable, but from a sudden 
impulse that he could not control. 

As Rossiter was in the act of passing him, with eyes 
fixed on the ground as if to avoid the chance of being 
stopped, Clanrebel called: 

"Jack!" 

At the familiar sound of that beguiling voice, which 
within five minutes of their first meeting had so allured 
Lothair, Rossiter raised his eyes and cast a swift, suspi- 
cious glance at the speaker. As their eyes met, Qan- 
rebel smiled in a manner that was meant for and under- 
stood as an invitation to stop. For an instant Rossiter 
hesitated. Then with a shrug he advanced and sat 
down beside his broken idol. For a few seconds each 
looked at the other searchingly, without speaking. It 
was one of those concentrated gazes full of subtlety that 
men employ like a trained detective to follow up a clue, 
to fathom a crime, or to prepare a snare. So might 
two spies meeting unawares have looked at one another, 
each reading the honesty or dishonesty of the other in 
the least movement of an eyelid. 

The casual observer would have passed them by 
with no other thought than that they were exceedingly 
fine specimens of the genteel lounger, that familiar 
migrant which annually visits the West End of London, 
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just as salmon or wild duck return at certain seasons to 
certain climes. Perhaps the passer-by might have been 
struck with the peculiar beauty of Qanrebel's face, 
which was of that fair, refined, placid type so frequently 
employed by Raphael for his Michaels and Gabriels. 
In fact this arbiter tlegantiarum, whose sexless beauty 
had the seductive charm of ideal youth, and whose 
brilliant wit and dandyism recalled the manners of the 
bucks of the French Restoration, that mirage of the 
eighteenth century observed in the capitals of Europe 
after 1815 — this arbiter eleganiiarum, I say, might easily 
have served as a model for one of those hack-artists 
who prepare plates on order to illustrate some book on 
the "Progress of Fashion During the Ages," such as 
publishers issue in their slack seasons and sell on the 
monthly payment system. He had descended from 
Petronius in an unbroken line. 

But the passer-by having glanced at Clanrebel would 
not have been likely to have had his attention turned 
to Rossiter, for though he belonged to the same type 
there was all the difference in the appearance of these 
young men between two coins minted at the same time, 
one of which has been preserved in the collection of a 
numismatist, while the other has been in circulation. 

They were the same age, twenty-nine, but, unlike 
Clanrebel, no one would have taken Rossiter to be 
younger. Both were the same height, but Rossiter's 
figure was not supple and slim like ClanrebePs; dressed 
as the fashionable young men of the London season are 
expected to dress, the former wore his clothes carefully, 
the latter with the indescribable unconsciousness of the 
true .dandy. Every gesture, every expression of Clan- 
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rebel suggested all that one associates with the phrase 
that compares life to a bed of roses. But to the least 
observing there was something on Rossiter's handsome 
face deeper than the stain of the Korean sun. The 
brilhant beauty of the one was in the other tarnished 
by remorse; one was a butterfly still at large, Fate had 
caught the other to add to its various specimens of the 
Purple Emperor. 

The scarcely perceptible pause during which the 
two looked at one another, was sufficient to extinguish 
ClanrebePs buoyancy. It seemed to him that Rossiter 
was a mirror in which he beheld his own image reflected. 
This disfigurement of his conscience was so terrible that 
he felt as if he were on the verge of tears. His nature, 
highly emotional under its veneer of cynicism, longed to 
flagellate itself as a penance. 

''Jack," he said, speaking first, and with such womanly 
tenderness that had Lothair witnessed it he would have 
been still more amazed than at his display of boyish 
exuberance in Piccadilly, ''I could not have acted 
differently than I did at the time of your trouble. There 
is such a thing as physical impossibility, you know. I 
was the slave of my temperament as mudi as if I had 
been bought by a Pasha from a Barbary trader." 

"Yes, I know," ejaculated Rossiter with a bitter 
laugh. 

"Jack, your ruin horrified me, paralysed me," Clan- 
rebel went on in the same tone. "To be sure, what you 
had done had not the least connection with me, still, 
your exposure was to me like a threat of Fate. It 
seemed to me as if the secrets of my own life might be 
torn open. I lived in your shoes, and suffered like you." 
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Again Rossiter laughed. "You always had a won- 
derful imagination," he said. 

But Clanrebel was not to be turned aside by irony 
from the cleaning of his conscience. When we have once 
begun this task the immediate results are so satisfactory 
that we take a pleasure in finishing it. 

"No one knows better than I," he proceeded, "how 
cruel, how inhuman this Philistine world we live in is. 
But while I hate it, I recognise its power and fear it. 
It would be too absurd of you to doubt that I pitied 
you. If you had been nothing to me I should have 
pitied you, but I was prevented from showing you even 
by a secret sign what I felt by one of those paroxysms 
of fear that, like the face of the Gorgon, turn the heart 
to stone. Fear with me is purely temperamental, it has 
nothing to do with the strength or weakness of my char- 
acter, any more than the inability of a man to bear pain 
is an index of a craven spirit; we have, as you know, 
often discussed this strange pathological phenomenon. 
In me fear is a sort of lesion of the will — horrible, vile, 
if you like, but excusable." 

"You might spare yourself the mortification of ex- 
plaining," said Rossiter coldly. "I understand you." 

"Why shouldn't I excuse myself to you, Jack?" asked 
Clanrebel, receiving the reproof sweetly. "It disarms 
you, and if I had let you pass on, cut you just now, I 
could never look at you without being wounded." 

"You should have been a woman," said Rossiter, 
with a shrug. 

"I have often thought so myself. Jack — a courtesan 
for preference. One of those sublime voluptuaries of the 
pagan world, a Poppsea or an Acte, an empress in love 
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or a slave loved by an emperor. There was purple in 
the world in those days." 

"So you still cultivate the old pose," said Rossiter, 
with a glance so impressive that ClanrebePs heart flut- 
tered like a dove in its cot at the cry of a hawk. "You 
ruined me with your pose, and you will ruin yourself. 
You used to boast that you were a man with a past 
undiscovered, one of those practical jokes on society, 
and " 

"So I am," interposed Clanrebel quickly. "Nor am 
I the only one. But I took the precaution to leave no 
traces behind me by which I might be followed. I am 
perfectly safe, Jack." 

"I am glad to hear it I wouldn't wish my worst 
foe to suffer the terror, shame, and remorse I have un- 
dergone. As for you, you would have perished in it 
like a silly moth in a flame." 

Clanrebel shuddered. 

"I wish people would not attempt to cast imaginary 
horoscopes for me," he protested. "This is the second 
time to-day that I have been warned about my future. 
I am not a fool, I have taken jolly good care to escape 
the man-traps. How many get found out? None who 
observe the most ordinary care. I am a coward, and in 
that lies my safety. Besides, in the hypothetical event 
of disgrace overtaking me I have an infallible remedy. 
Do you see this?" 

And Clanrebel held out a shapely ungloved hand, 
the httle finger of which was embellished with a striking 
ring of antique design. 

"This is a poison ring," he went on; "it was found 
under an obelisk at Luxor, and is probably three thou- 
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sand years old. Its preservation is perfect, and, as you 
see, I have been guilty of the vandalism of having my 
arms engraved on this oval-shaped surface. By touch- 
ing this little spring the lid opens. This tabloid you see 
within is a dose of cyanide of potassium, warranted to 
kill instantly." 

"Psha!" said Rossiter, with a shrug, "you haven't 
the courage to take your life." 

"Ah, you don't know me. It would be easier than 
to go through what you did. That would be quite im- 
possible for me." 

"It looks very much as if you were trying to cheat 
yourself into believing your secret life was safe from ex- 
posure. It is either very morbid or very affected to wear 
a poison ring in these days." 

"Perhaps it is both, but I like the ring. It is beau- 
tiful and odd, and if one has the fancy to wear such a 
jewel, why not wear it, as it was meant to be worn, with 
poison in it? Besides, it is a constant reminder to keep 
out of danger. I never look at it but I think of you. 
Your disgrace was a warning, and I took it Jack, I am 
regenerate too, though it has not been so hard for me 
as for you. But that is because some people have luck 
and others haven't. Yes, I have quite changed. I have 
accepted my warning, and I am going to marry a good 
woman and live somewhere in the country, quietly and 
decently, on the little money I have left." 

As he uttered the words his former buoyancy re- 
vived; he recovered all his coolness and egotism, and 
slipped back into his pose like a fish into water from 
which it had been taken for the nonce by an idle whim. 

"And to think this was the object Fate had in mind 
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when it first threw us two together," muttered Rossiter 
gloomily, "to think this should have been the steady 
undercurrent of those sparkling waves of friendship on 
which we two sailed so carelessly — that I should be dis- 
graced, go to hell, as a timely warning to you. My God ! 
Can irony strike deeper?" 

The idea his words emphasised filled him with re- 
sentment; he burned with the sullen, vindictive rage of 
a criminal who has a grievance against society, with the 
fury of the dupe whose very soul has been tricked from 
him under the plea of friendship. 

"God!" he said, without raising his voice, but in a 
tone so distinct that not a word escaped Clanrebel. 
"Could I have foreseen what and why I have suffered, 
I would have put you out of the world. Oh, it would 
have been easy. Bathing together one day I would have 
drawn you in play under the water and drowned you 
like Aristobulus. I to become a warning to you/ Why, 
you formed me, you cast a spell over me from the first, 
I tried to become your duplicate. At Oxford they said 
it was impossible to tell the copy from the original. 
But when it came to valuing these precious works of art 
the copy was detected and destroyed to enhance the 
value of the original. Yet I do not hate you, but I 
dread you; I feel something like the same fear of you 
that you have at the thought of exposure." 

If scorn ever had the power to flay, Clanrebel would 
have been lashed raw; but the vial of wrath Rossiter 
emptied over him was like some fabulous poison that 
endiantresses drank to renew their youth. 

"And yet, Jack," he said with his wonted cynicism, 
leaning back languidly in his chair, "I remember that 
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in those old glorifications of friendship you were so fond 
of indulging, when you would let yourself go, as they 
say, you used to swear that your ideal was so lofty it 
would survive both disgrace and treachery." 

Rossiter's passion had lasted but a second; like the 
sparks spat by tongues of fire from the mouth of a 
furnace it went out instantly. A sigh so pathetic that 
it might have been a sob quavered from him; he re^ 
membered he was regenerate* 

"You are in the right," he said sadly, "my boast was 
a lie. / have been faithless." And he took off" his hat 
to wipe his forehead, at the same time turning away 
his face on which despair had left the livid print of its 
scourge. 

His confession was like an absolution to Clanrebel's 
conscience: it made it impossible for either to reproach 
the other. 

"Then we are quits," returned Clanrebel quickly, 
with the air of one who has gained the advantage in a 
dispute. "Neither of us can reproach the other now, or, 
what is worse, ourselves. Your love for me was to out- 
live my infidelity, and it died before you had proved me 
false. You knew that I pitied you when you fell into 
disgrace, though I made no outward sign. You knew 
that, though I might long to, I could never ruin myself 
for you or anybody. You knew me and loved me with 
all my limitations, you have no right to blame me. If 
an3rthing. Jack, I come out of this broken friendship 
rather better than you." 

Rossiter looked at him as the weak look upon the 
strong. In Clanrebel he beheld the cool, clever, clean 
man of the world — everything that he had failed to be, 
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or rather, that exposure had shown him not to be. It 
was this fact that gave plausibility to Clanrebel's spe- 
cious defence. One of the hardest penalties of failure 
is to bow before success, kissing the earth like a Turk 
before the Sultan. 

"Now," continued Clanrebel, who having deansed 
his conscience of the unsightly stain of self-reproach, was 
delighted to allow compassion to display itj "let us never 
refer to this disagreeable subject again. You will always 
find me the same to you as I have ever been. But let 
me give you a useful bit of advice. Society has white- 
washed you: accept this marvellous miracle joyously, act 
as if it were your right; don't humble yourself to it, or 
it will treat you when your novelty has worn off like the 
old men in the Latin comedies. It is fatal to take your- 
self au grand sMeux, Don't advertise your reformation. 
It is one of the things that lose by advertising. Your 
laurels will speak for you sufficiently!" 

"That is easier said than done," returned Rossiter 
gloomily; "I can't look happy, for I am not I know 
what my forgiveness is worth, it is merely the price of 
a new sensation for society. I am aware that laurels 
fade, the furore I created has already begun to wane. 
This is natural, but I was foolish enough to hope it 
would last Hedge, the hero, will soon be forgotten, 
but Jack Rossiter, the card-cheat and thief, will always 
be remembered." 

"Jack," said Clanrebel with all his former gaiety, 
"you are not a cheerful companion. Try to cultivate 
the mood of those rhododendrons yonder. They are 
missionaries from the vegetable kingdom preaching a 
sermon. Their text is: Colour is the secret of happiness. 
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See what a crowd they have attracted." And he pointed 
with the silver crook of the Japanese stick he carried at 
the cluster of pink and purple that was exciting the 
pleasure of all who passed. 

"I know I am a bore, but I can't help it I feel 
grey, black. Remember I am a man who has been 
through the mill, not a rhododendron. There is a far 
more interesting sermon in me than in those gaudy 
bushes. Their colour will fade by -and -by like my 
laurels, and who will stop to look at them then, I 
wonder!" 

Rossiter kicked the gravel fiercely with his heel as 
he spoke, and glanced at Clanrebel as if challenging him 
to answer. 

"My dear boy, you have got an altogether false 
conception of the public taste. However interesting the 
problem play is to the chosen few it has quite gone 
out with the many. Read your *John Gabriel Bork- 
man' as much as you like, but don't attempt to act it. 
It won't draw, believe me. This is the day of the 
society comedy." 

Though the bond that had formerly united them 
was broken beyond repair, Rossiter took a sort of bitter 
satisfaction in Clanrebel's cynically expressed sympathy. 
His spirit, starved by remorse, was eager to clutch at 
the merest semblance of kindness, as men dying of thirst 
in a wilderness suck the dew out of the sand. 

"So people call me a John Gabriel Borkman, do 
they?" he cried. "No doubt gloomy manners correspond 
with the general conception of a regenerate." 

"I did not say that. I meant that the Ibsen air is 

9* 
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not a popular pose. The dtat d*dme as a vogue is over. 
Nine days is the duration of wonder, you know." 

"And after that?" 

"Then a thing is taken for granted. To be taken 
for granted is the world's way of receiving one en 
famille'* 

"Which being translated means that I am ac- 
cepted on account of my powerful friends. No, thank 
you, that is not what I crave. The world doesn't care 
in the least whether I am regenerate, and I want it to 
care." 

Rossiter's voice as he uttered the last words was 
like that of a man in pain. 

"I understand," said Clanrebel with the effeminate 
tenderness he had previously shown: a phase of his 
temperament that, as Rossiter knew, he very rarely dis- 
played. "I believe, Jack, that in spite of your doubts 
the world does care. Everywhere I hear people say* 
ing what a lucky chap Jack Rossiter is to have friends 
like the Mineheads. To fall into the clover of admira- 
tion you enjoy many would willingly pay the price you 
have paid." 

The irresistible softness of his manner produced on 
Rossiter's acute melancholy much the same effect as 
the first injection of morphine on one racked with 
pain. His gloom and bitterness were not dissipated, but 
lightened. 

"All that you say is true," he murmured gratefully; 
"I feel the force of it, but I can't come into the sun- 
shine, I can't I remember reading a story once called 
'Peter Schlemil,' a weird allegory of a man who had lost 
his shadow, and to avoid the ridicule and dread he in- 
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spired never appeared in the day. He lived, so to speak, 
perpetually m the dark. Well, I am such a man, with 
the difference that I have a shadow I cannot get rid of, 
and the sunshine makes it the more pronounced." 

Clanrebel rose from his seat under the Achilles 
statue, where this conversation had taken place. 

"Jack," he remarked, with a slight shrug, "I have 
read that book of Chamisso's too, but if I remember 
rightly Peter Schlemil found his shadow at the end. I 
believe you will lose yours likewise. And now for 
luncheon, will you come to Princes' with me?" 

"Esau," said Rossiter, addressing Clanrebel by the 
familiar name for the first time, and rising to his feet, 
"I am glad you stopped me, this talk has done me 
some good, but I prefer not to lunch with you nor to 
meet you again save in the presence of others. I am 
too susceptible to your old influence, and in the struggles 
of a regenerate it would destroy me utterly. It is better 
that I should find the road to happiness, if there be one, 
by myself." 

"As you will," was the light reply. "When you wish 
a friend who is prepared to do everything but sacrifice 
himself for you, you know where to find him. I am no 
longer in the old Piccadilly rooms. One of the features 
of my regeneration is humility. I have set up my penates 
in a modest flat in Disraeli Mansions, Disraeli Gardens, 
Bloomsbury." 

And Clanrebel, without the least resentment, offered 
his hand to Rossiter, who took it, significantly remark- 
ing, as he felt the pressure of the oval surface of the 
poison-ring like a rough lump in his hand: 

"And should you by any chance ever find yourself 
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on the road I travelled, you have only to cry 'Jack!' 
and I shall hear and come to you." 

Clanrebel laughed nervously, but he did not lose his 
cool self-possession. Doubling his fist, he held it with 
the knuckles up and kissed the poison-ring. The lid 
opened mechanically. In the little shell of gold lay the 
tabloid of cyanide of potassium. 

"There," he said calmly, "take out that tabloid and 
throw it away. I promise you I will not replace it. I 
have no other means of proving to you that my follies 
are dead and buried." 

Rossiter took the grain of poison between his thumb 
and forefinger, and tossed it into the road, where it was 
lost in the dust, stirred up by a passing carriage. 

"Ta-ta, Jack; take my advice and listen to the 
rhododendrons. They are pink and purple, and the 
sun is on them." And with a light laugh Clanrebel 
walked away. 

Rossiter gazed after him for a moment thoughtfully, 
and then turned in the opposite direction. 

At the same time two men who had been observing 
Clanrebel from a distance, seeing him leave the Park, 
put themselves unsuspiciously in his way. As he ap- 
proached with a slight smile on his handsome face and 
that indescribable air by which the bourgeois instinctively 
distinguish the man of pedigree from the parvenu, he 
looked at the men as he passed, as they meant he 
should. It was merely the ordinary stare of the Lon- 
don streets that they exchanged with him, that tax of 
the pavement on the pedestrian which is levied and paid 
with equal readiness. 

Beyond noticing that the men appeared to belong 
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to the class of gentlemen's servants, and that the face 
of one seemed familiar, Clanrebel never gave them an- 
other thought. But had he overheard their remarks 
when he had passed, the marrow would have frozen in 
his spinal column. 

"He'll smell the bait before he bites," said the 
younger of the two. 

"We must make a trap to dose at the first sniff," 
said the other. "It will be worth a thousand quid 
merely to hear him squeal." 

"He'd wriggle out of a keyhole; he's too cunning for 
us," said his companion. 

"Let him wriggle as much as he likes, my boy, 
once I get the rope round his neck. Come, let's have 
a bit of epigram and a half pint of paradox." And the 
two went off to partake of their midday refreshment 
with a laugh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On parting from Clanrebel, Rossiter had walked 
slowly across the Park to the Marble Arch. That 
chance interview had depressed him, reviving as it had 
the memory of the time when his life might be described 
as the sun sailing between two clouds — the cloud of his 
boyhood and the cloud of his manhood. He looked 
back on that period when, emerging from the lonely 
wilderness of boyhood, he had rushed into the Elysian 
fields of youth; he recalled the intoxicated delight of 
those brief years of utter irresponsibility — Oxford, Clan- 
rebel, London Society. The noblest emotions of the 
intellect, the sweetest emotions of the soul, the gayest 
emotions of the flesh, he had gambled with them all, 
and he looked back on them now as a fortune he had 
diced away. Of what use to argue that he had won 
them back? They were but a phantom of the brain, a 
mirage of the past. Of what use for Clanrebel to apo- 
logise and offer again the old friendship; of what use to 
have electrified society and public opinion, to be white- 
washed and forgiven? He had eaten the forbidden fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, the old friendship had been 
an ideal, the old popularity a dream. To believe in 
them again was impossible, to try to was to relieve 
Sisyphus of his task and roll that stone up the mountain 
which was for ever rolling down again. And there was 
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nothihg he wanted so much as friendship, nothing that 
disheartened him like the popularity he was enjoying. 
It was all very well for Lord Minehead to tell him that 
humanity's charity was proved. Lord Minehead was a 
quixotic enthusiast who believed a thing because he 
wished to believe it. But Rossiter was like a sceptic 
who had lost faith, an atheist passionately longing for a 
god. 

"I am but a nine days' wonder," he kept repeating 
to himself morbidly; "when the novelty's worn off me 
they will begin to remember that I fell. The many may 
not show it, but I shall feel it; the few will show it, and 
my life will be an open sore." 

For the Minehead-Montenaye-Stillwater clique, of 
which he was the lion, to convince such a man of the 
contrary was waste of breath. He was asking the im- 
possible, the undoing of what has been done. 

In this mood Rossiter found himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British Museum. The sight of the 
greatest treasure-house of the modern world induced 
him to enter it He partook of a bun and a cup of 
coffee at the refreshment bar, and then wandered 
through the galleries; the influence of antiquity soothed 
him, he and his trouble seemed to shrink. To-day was 
but a spark on the anvil of Time. As he left the 
building his attention was arrested by an odd-looking 
elderly man, whose appearance tallied with the popular 
conception of the male habitues of the Reading Room. 
In the act of crossing the street this man was knocked 
down by a passing hansom; and Rossiter, who was im- 
mediately behind him, came to his rescue, and kindly 
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took him, more bewildered than bruised by the accident, 
home. 

The stranger, whose manner was, in one of his ad- 
vanced years, ingenuous to eccentricity, was one of those 
singular and erudite men who, having failed to attract 
the attention of those who though far less informed 
possess some faculty which enables them to form public 
opinion and thereby believe themselves to be superior, 
are either jealously ignored or regarded with the smile 
of indifference. 

"Professor" Rest, as he styled himself, was a gMe 
tnanquS, Greek was his cult, his grand passion. He 
had once written a voluminous and learned treatise on 
Aristotle, which the critics had disposed of in a few 
contemptuous lines, and the general public had never 
heard of. It had, however, attracted the notice of a 
celebrated German scholar, who for six months carried 
on an amicable controversy by letter with the author on 
his rendering of a certain text To Professor Rest this 
was tantamount to a European reputation. He had 
since been engaged on a commentary on Plato, which 
was to nullify all others extant, a laborious work on the 
eve of publication and in whidi his wife had assisted. 

Mrs. Rest was one of those women that novelists 
now and then delight to create in moments of utter 
irresponsibility. She might be compared to a crumb of 
the imagination that had fallen from the banqueting 
table of a spendthrift brain. 

Her father had left England during the British oc- 
cupation of the Ionian Islands to fill a responsible post 
in the Corfu office of a London merchant Here the 
sight of some coins of the time of Pyrrhus, accidentally 
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found by a tiller of the soil, fanned a fire that had long 
been smouldering in the young clerk's brain, and he was 
induced to spend his spare time in digging for the re- 
mains of a buried temple of which the site was tra- 
ditionally supposed to be the garden of an Ionian vendor 
of vegetables with whom he lodged and whose daughter 
he had married. But delving in the soil for buried 
temples presupposed a serious neglect of account sales 
and balance-sheets, and he lost his situation. For artistic 
tendencies in houses of commerce are as out of place as 
the nude in municipal galleries. Both are supposed to be 
demoralising. 

The young enthusiast, however, lightly forsook the 
path of fortune for the parallel path of fame. With a 
recommendation to the Greek government, kindly 
furnished by some influential citizens of Corfu, he crossed 
to Greece with his wife and infant daughter, to whom 
he had given the singular and beautiful name of Evadne. 
And here he spent the remainder of his life, turning up 
the Grecian soil from Thessaly to the Peloponnesus, in 
the course of which he lost his wife and won consider- 
able distinction. 

Among the Graecophiles with whom his excavations 
brought him into contact was "Professor" Rest, a man 
of his own age, with whom he had been associated not 
more than a week at the time of his death, and who 
charged himself with the care of the orphan left with- 
out relations or the slightest means of maintenance. At 
this time Evadne had arrived at her sixteenth year, and 
was so lovely that awhile before at Mycenae a royal 
prince had asked her father if he had unearthed her in 
the tombs of the House of Atreus, or hatched her from 
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an egg of Leda's that he might have found in his ex- 
cavations. 

For about a year Evadne followed her protector as 
she had followed her father, among dead cities, looking 
after his needs, and giving him more useful information 
than he could have found, perhaps, from anyone else in 
all Greece. This happy state of affairs was terminated 
by a Roman Catholic priest, engaged in the same 
archaeological pursuits, who opened the innocent Pro- 
fessor's eyes to the singular beauty of his companion, 
and suggested to the startled scholar that a continuance 
of this pleasant vagabondage was unfair to the lovely 
girl. 

Shocked beyond measure at the thoughts put into 
his head, the honest Professor, acting on the priest's 
advice, placed his charge without further delay at the 
same convent in Rouen where Mademoiselle de Rouvry 
chanced to be living on the charity of the nuns. Two 
years later Evadne, having completed her education, was 
sent back to her guardian, now settled in Hampstead, 
who got out of what was an awkward situation for both 
by marrying her. 

The issue of this curious but happy union was a 
boy, now five, on whom his mother had bestowed the 
Homeric names of Hector Astyanax as a tribute to the 
immortal memory of the son of Priam, her favourite 
hero. "If I ever have a girl," she said artlessly to her 
husband, "I shall call her Andromache." Master HectOT 
Astyanax Rest spoke modem Greek to the astonishment 
of the neighbours in Hampstead. Although, considering 
his opportunities, as he was an intelligent child it would 
have been still more astonishing if he hadn't. 
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On her arrival in England Mademoiselle de Rouvry 
had at once sought her old ^convent friend. To Evadne 
the unexpected appearance of Rente produced the same 
sensation as must have been felt in Pygmalion's house- 
hold when Galatea came to life. She was consumed 
with delight, and Mademoiselle de Rouvry had become 
a frequent visitor at the little house in Hampstead 
occupied by the Rests. Hence it chanced that while 
waiting for the return of Evadne, on whom she had 
called, she was present when Rossiter brought home the 
Professor after his accident 

At the wholly unexpected sight of this man, whose 
history had been so impressed on her sympathy that day 
at lunch at the Duchess of Stillwater's, she was con- 
scious of a mysterious emotion. His presence was so 
unaccountable as to strike her imagination with the force 
of a presentiment. 

But the embarrassment she felt vanished almost 
before she was conscious of it, for her attention was in- 
stantly attracted by the Professor, who was covered with 
dirt, minus his spectacles, and with a cut under his left 
eye clotted with blood that stained his beard. With 
a cry of alarm she came forward. 

"Oh, it's nothing, my dear," exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor excitedly, "a mere nothing, thanks to this gentle- 
man. I was knocked down by a cab on leaving the 
British Museum, and this gentleman saved me by a 
miracle from being run over, to boot But I am all 
right, only a trifle shaken." 

"Oh, Professor," cried Mademoiselle de Rouvry, 
"Evadne will be so terrified when she comes in!" 

"Psha! a mere nothing, my dear. You should have 
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seen me when I fell into the excavations at Delos — 
twenty feet — onto the most perfect mosaic pavement I 
have ever seen. I was black and blue from head to 
foot for weeks afterwards, but not a bone broken. A 
wonderful escape! But I'll just get cleaned up before 
Evadne returns. By the way, Mr. — Mr. Rossiter, I be- 
lieve — let me introduce you to Mademoiselle de Rouvry, 
an old school friend of my wife's. It won't take a mo- 
ment to get rid of these marks. Ah, sir, I owe my life 
to you." And with an appropriate quotation from a 
Greek author, that was unintelligible to his hearers, the 
Professor hobbled up the little stairs in the comer of the 
room to his study above. 

"He seems more bruised than he is willing to ad- 
mit," said Mademoiselle de Rouvry, looking at Rossiter 
anxiously. "Oh, I hope it is not serious. How did it 
happen? And how did you of all people chance to be 
on the spot? It is all so sudden that I am quite be- 
wildered." 

"There is no need for alarm. He will probably be 
stiff for a few days, but his friends may regard the ac- 
cident as something that might have been but is of no 
consequence." 

Rossiter's tone was slightly sarcastic, his features 
expressed the gloom they habitually wore. Her "you 
of all people" had set all the highly-strung cords of his 
over-sensitive nature vibrating. It seemed to him that 
he could go nowhere, do nothing that escaped the notice 
of someone who was acquainted with his history. 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry, who, since she had heard 
the history of the regenerate, had felt a strong sympathy 
with the efforts of Lord Minehead and Lady Montenaye 
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to rehabiUtate him in the eyes of the world, wished if 
possible that he should guess it by the telepathic com- 
munication by which the friendly disposition of one 
stranger for another is often conveyed. 

"We have seen one another before," she said simply, 
"and I dare say in time we should have met; but it 
is strange that our acquaintance should be formed like 
this." 

The force of coincidence, the only force of nature 
that metaphysics has not stripped of wonder, is hypnotic. 
Had she met this man in the ordinary course of society, 
it is probable that their introduction would have been a 
mere form to both. But now the force of coincidence 
not only gave her, if she wished, the chance of improv- 
ing their acquaintance, but hypnotically, as it were, in- 
duced her to seize it 

"Yes," said Rossiter, who, beyond having noticed 
her at one or more functions that they had both at- 
tended, had till the present moment never given her an- 
other thought, "I remember having seen you somewhere 
before. Are you not spending the season with the 
Duchess of Flodden? I believe I have heard so." 

"She is my aunt, I am living with her. Till a 
month ago I had never seen her; before this I lived in 
a convent in France." 

"Was it there that you and Mrs. Rest were at school? 
I understood the Professor to say that you were at 
school with his wife." 

Rossiter was really not in the least interested to 
learn whether Mrs. Rest, whom he had never seen, and 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry, whom he had never met be- 
fore, had received their education at the same establish- 
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ment. He spoke because it was necessary to say some- 
thing. 

"Yes," was the wistful reply, "Mrs. Rest and I 
were at the same convent in Rouen. She is my only 
friend. It is such a relief to get away from society and 
come here." 

"You do not like society?" 

"I have no respect for it. I cannot understand any- 
one attaching any real importance to its opinions. You 
do not know how I envy the Rests their simple, un- 
affected life.' That is the only source of happiness. 
You will like them so much when you know them. 
Their acquaintance is well worth cultivating." 

While she spoke Rossiter glanced round the room. 
The first impression it created on him was one of in- 
describable confusion; it suggested the store-room of a 
museum, the contents of which were not yet ready for 
exhibition, but it had a certain peculiar atmosphere of its 
own that he found agreeable. It contained no pictures, 
but the walls, painted blue, were ornamented with frag- 
ments of bas-reliefs, Tanagra terra-cottas, golden neck- 
laces, rings and jewels dug up at Troy, and two huge 
slate-coloured wings of a Victory so full of Ufe that one 
could almost fancy that one might hear them beat the 
air. The prow of a Persian trireme that the Professor 
had found when dredging the Bay of Salamis was 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling. The floor 
was covered with rugs of great beauty and antiquity; 
and at the windows, hanging from poles over the 
cornices, were some peacock-blue tapestries. In one 
corner of this room, which was used as a general living- 
room by the little family, was a spiral staircase leading 
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) saji to the Professor's study on the floor above. While over 
one of the doors had been painted, in large Greek letters 
Lesf 2 that immediately caught the eye, "Greece," and over 
the other "Sacred Soil." 

"What a curious room!" said Rossiter musingly. 

"Is it not?" replied Mademoiselle de Rouvry. "Its 
fascination grows on me. My visits here act on me like 
a tonic. I always take a more cheerful, a less resentful 
view of the world after leaving this house." 

"That is an odd instrument you are holding. A 
curiosity, I suppose?" 

"Yes, a lyre found in a tomb at Corinth. Evadne — 
that is Mrs. Rest — has taught me a little antique chant 
to which she has composed an accompaniment especially 
for this lyre. I was practising it when you and the 
Professor arrived." 

Rossiter turned over in his hands a small bronze 
dolphin that the action of the soil in which it had lain 
for twenty centuries had turned as green as jade. 

"Are you interested in antiquities?" she added. 
"Perhaps you would like to look at the Professor's trea- 
sures. But to appreciate them thoroughly, you must 
try to imagine that instead of the twentieth century a.d. this 
is the fifth B.C. That will help you." And with a 
smile she indicated the Greek legends over the doors. 

Seen in a museum formally arranged and cata- 
logued, the Professor's "cartful of earth," as he play- 
fully termed its contents, would have been so many 
commonplace relics of the past, but in the peculiar at- 
mosphere of this room, under the guidance of the lovely 
voice of a woman who herself suggested antiquity, each 
item seemed to recreate its period. Mademoiselle de 
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Rouvry attracted Rossiter's attention to such things as ap- 
pealed to her own fancy and of which she had learned 
the history. 

"And this," she said, admiringly holding out to 
Rossiter the marble head of a statue in a fine state of 
preservation, "is to me the most interesting of all. 
Evadne's father found it near Athens. The Professor 
says it is the period of Praxiteles, and may have been 
from his own chisel. It is a portrait head, probably 
that of an athlete. Is it not beautiful? Do you think 
anyone ever really looked like that?" 

"Yes, it is beautiful," he said, taking it from her. 
"I do not see any difficulty in imagining people may 
not have looked like it. Perhaps the hair idealises it, 
one never sees hair like that, but the face reminds me 
of someone I know. Perhaps you may have met him in 
society, a Mr. Clanrebel?" 

"Mr. Clanrebel!" she echoed. And, replacing it 
from where she had taken it, she turned away. 

Something in her manner struck Rossiter. 

"You know him, then?" he asked. 

"Yes." Mademoiselle de Rouvry picked up the lyre 
again, and fingered the strings carelessly. 

Rossiter was seized with a sudden impulse to make 
her talk of Clanrebel: he wanted to see him as others 
saw him, he who knew him so well. 

"Now that is a man to appreciate this room. He 
has the true artistic sense. Each object here would give 
him a new emotion. I used to know him intimately, an 
old Oxford chum." And he laughed ironically. 

"Do you think he is happy?" she said musingly. 
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She was thinking of their singular conversation at Lady 
Tarleton's. 

"Do you mean that he is easily bored?" he replied, 
puzzled by the sudden gravity of her manner. 

"No, to be bored is to be discontented. But Mr. 
Clanrebel seems to me unhappy. It is terrible to be 
unhappy." 

Clanrebel unhappy! Could it be possible that he 
had misjudged this man, whom he had loved like David 
loved Jonathan, this man whose selfishness was in- 
vincible? 

"To be unhappy one must suffer," he said with a 
shrug. "I chanced to meet Mr. Clanrebel to-day, but 
I saw no trace of suffering on his face. I had not met 
him for a long time, and I found him quite unchanged." 

"Yet," she mused, "I cannot believe he is happy." 

Was it the gentleness of her voice, or the sudden 
pensiveness of her manner, that caused him to behold 
her, as it were, for the first time? He seemed suddenly 
to be aware of her extraordinary beauty, to feel the 
purity and tenderness of a noble and deep nature. 

"Would you mind playing that lyre?" he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

"With pleasure," she replied radiantly: "you must 
make allowances, though, for I have only just learnt my 
little piece." 

She sat down as she spoke on a marble chair whose 
seat was softened by a cushion covered with dull-green 
Turkish silk, and began in her beautiful voice, plaintive 
as a daughter of Zion's by the waters of Babylon, to 
chant to the sombre music that she struck out of the 
lyre with her long white fingers. Watching her as she 

10* 
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sat thus among the fragments of dead cities on which 
the blue walls shed a cool, mystic light, while behind 
her, seen in the distance between the peacock-blue 
tapestries, the Heath glittered under the sunny sky, it 
seemed to Rossiter as if he were living in a picture by 
an old master. 

"That is very beautiful," he murmured when she 
ceased. "What is it?" 

"The words are an Ode of Sappho's, the accom- 
paniment was composed by Mrs. Rest" 

"Would you — would you mind singing it over again? 
It is so very beautiful," he stammered. 

And once more the plaintive chant in a dead lan- 
guage brooded over the vestiges of dead cities, bringing 
antiquity to life again. Rossiter thrilled as he watched 
her and listened. She was good to behold. His artistic 
temperament yielded itself without an effort to the spirit 
of the atmosphere in which he found himself The 
morbid suspicion he had of all persons belonging to his 
world vanished as he gazed upon this creature, on whom 
truth was stamped like a sacred seal. The calm of her 
lovely face, serene as the blessed image of Notre Dame 
de Piti^, seemed to quiet all the tempests of the soul. 
And to him too, as to Clanrebel, came the thought of 
Iphigenia. It was thus Agamemnon's daughter must 
have appeared to Orestes when the Furies drove him to 
the altar of Diana in Tauris. 

"Do you think the old Greeks really had such 
music?" he mused. "How sweet life must have been 
then for the wretched!" 

"The nuns at my convent used to tell me when I 
was sad that the sun was gold behind the clouds." 
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And as she spoke her beautiful hand gently stroked the 
l3n*e, from which a faint music trembled like the strings 
of a harp shaken by the wind. 

It struck Rossiter with a thrill that this woman he 
had never met before was trying to let him understand 
that she sympathised with him. The spell of her voice, 
the gaze of her calm eyes, the strange antique at- 
mosphere of his surroundings, filled him with a sudden 
irresistible impulse, like that of the Ancient Mariner's, 
when he stopped "one of three." He struggled against 
it for a moment, but it triumphed. He craved to be 
understood; the chance offered itself, and for the sake 
of conventionality, should he lose it? It was out of the 
question. 

"In those days if you fell you were either slain, or 
banished," he said, at first timidly, but gaining con- 
fidence as he proceeded. "If you marred your life at 
Athens, you had the chance, if you escaped death, of 
starting quite afresh in Sardis or S)rracuse. To-day you 
cannot go an)rwhere and begin really clean. Then each 
community had its own public opinion; now civilisation 
orders one by telegraph for all communities alike. Pasts 
did not follow you in those days. We talk of the cruelty 
of antiquity, forgetting till we suffer how we have refined 
it. The old Hebrews had their cities of refuge; civilisa- 
tion has given us the law of extradition. Modem society 
denies the right of refuge to those who offend it. It 
treats crime and sin as a disease capable of being 
stamped out by legislation aided by science. It de- 
mands, of all whom it punishes, repentance; but how 
does it treat the honest desire to wipe out one's past? 
The first thing it demands is proof; without proof it 
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treats regeneration as a scientist treats faith. Its so- 
called forgiveness is merely indifference with an arriere 
pens/e. No, there is no such thing in our times as 
living down a past; those who say they have, have 
simply grown callous in the attempt The consequences 
of a slip are so terrible, especially to those who repent, 
that I would not wish my worst enemy to be what is so 
flippantly called 'found out.' To a sensitive nature to 
be 'found out,' is a life sentence, and the penalties at- 
tached to it are the same whether your prison be London 
society or a middle-class environment." 

Tliough Rossiter spoke impersonally, and callously 
rather than bitterly. Mademoiselle de Rouvry knew that 
what he said applied to himself. Conscious of the sym- 
pathy she had delicately, if impulsively, tried to com- 
municate to him, far from seeming strange it appeared 
perfectly natural to her that he should express himself 
as he had. Her attitude to him was the h)^notic effect 
of the force of the coincidence that had brought them 
together. But in manifesting her sympathy for this 
morbidly sensitive man whose regret and remorse were 
to him what the albatross was to the Ancient Mariner, 
she had assumed a responsibility of which she was un- 
conscious. The acquaintance formed in such a way with 
such a man was not one to be treated casually here- 
after; the seed sown in a moment of generous impulse 
had already taken root. 

"Our civilisation may be very cruel," she said in 
her gentle voice and with a look to match; "I think, 
perhaps, from my small experience of it that it can be 
quite as cruel as that of antiquity, but it has its refuge, 
all the same, hke the old Hebrew cities you mentioned, 
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one that progress has not abolished — I mean the Church, 
my Church." 

"But that is not a refuge for those who have for- 
gotten to pray, or who never knew how to pray, or have 
no beliefs," he said eagerly. 

"I believe," she replied, "that to be wretched is it- 
self a sort of prayer. But there is another refuge, too, 
not I think so safe and restful as the Church, but still 
a halting-place. An old Abb^ I knew disclosed it to 
me; he said that those who found shelter there were 
happy." 

It seemed to Rossiter that for the first time since 
his disgrace hope glimmered on his horizon. 

"And it is?" he murmured. 

"Tolstoi," she said. 

"Tolstoi!" he echoed. "Why, I have heard him 
ridiculed. The best judges of his philosophy no longer 
take him seriously." 

"Have you judged for yourself?" she replied simply. 
"The Abbe called him a World-Voice. He said " 

At that moment Evadne and Hector Astyanax entered 
by the door over which was inscribed "Sacred Soil." 
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CHAPTER X. 

''Esau, it looks very much as if Lord Minehead had 
crossed on purpose to avoid speaking to us," said Lothair 
as they walked in Bond Street 

Clanrebel shot a mocking glance at the restorer of 
Rossiter, as he passed with averted face on the opposite 
pavement, and said carelessly: 

"Make yourself easy, mon cher, the cut was not 
intended for you, but for me. Your humanitarian never 
considers a case deserving of charity as long as the 
priest and the Levite are interested in it. Minehead is 
annoyed that I have moved to Bloomsbury instead of 
Pentonville. It has cheated him out of the pleasure of 
playing the good Samaritan." 

"Your change of address, Esau, has caused a good 
deal of comment," observed Lothair. "I have over- 
heard some nasty remarks." 

"It is one of the popular rights of friendship to repeat 
them," sighed Clanrebel, with an air of resignation. 

Lothair glanced at him reproachfully. "I at least 
always have defended you when you were maligned. I 
don't let your enemies have the last word." 

"That's very sweet of you, mon beau/' said Clan- 
rebel with his cynical levity. "But let me tell you that 
enemies are essential to a public character, whether he 
be a statesman or a mere flaneur like — like me, Enemies 
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keep one en evidence, but one's friends keep one to them- 
selves. But let me hear these nasty remarks. I have 
great regard for a nasty remark, for it is thoroughly 
honest, it always means what it says." 

"Well, yesterday at Hurlingham, several persons were 
discussing your new address, and the general impression, 
as expressed by Mrs. Chicani, was, that *they knew it 
would come to this sooner or later.'" 

" Tis merely an inarticulate way of expressing sur- 
prise, Lothair," said Clanrebel. 

"A surprise that inspired some with the gift of 
prophecy," continued Lothair. "Some cheap German 
town, or South Africa, was predicted to be your ultima 
Thule." 

"Well, it was considerate of them to keep me from 
hard labour," laughed Clanrebel. "But you have not 
yet seen my flat Come and look at it now, we have 
nothing better to do; then you can tell Mrs. Chicani and 
her scandal-mongers that a flat in Bloomsbury is only a 
shilling fare from Society. In fact, you can quote the 
celebrated Baedeker on this celebrated yatt3(?«r^, of which 
the accessibility is what the sea is to a popular seaside 
resort, * within easy reach of the city, the parks, the 
theatres, and all the principal thoroughfares and places 
of interest in the metropolis.' Especially call Mrs. 
Chicani's attention to the singular fact that the nearest 
prison is equidistant from Bloomsbury and Mayfair. If 
she talks about 'situation' you can tell her that, alas! 
the 'Square' is not what it was in her day. She will 
understand, she lived there, or was it in Bayswater? It 
is so difficult to remember where these parvenues come 
from; but they do not all come from the Rand and 
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America. I think Chicani's father was a printing-press 
in Fleet Street, who failed to get a peerage. And as for 
Minehead, the pompous moralising humanitarian, his 
grandfather was recommended to the Duke of York by 
the famous Mrs. Clarke, but that means nothing to you, 
it is an old scandal of the early nineteenth century, an 
affair of a royal duke's mistress and a sergeant in a 
foot regiment But come, you'll think I am as mad as 
the Duchess of Flodden. Hi!" And waving his stick 
he hailed a passing hansom. 

"Disraeli Mansions, Disraeli Gardens, Bloomsbury,*' 
he said to the driver. 

Ten minutes later they arrived at a brick barrack 
built in the ornate style of the period of Edward VIL 
It was situated in one of the more genteel quarters of 
an historic district from which nothing but fashion has 
fled. In the immediate vicinity on the one hand the 
towering rococo walls of the Russell Hotel awed the 
surrounding boarding-houses, while on the other, Totten- 
ham Court Road cheapened the public taste in furniture, 
on the same principle as the syndicates have cheapened 
journalism. For even progress degenerates when it betrays 
the masses for the sake of their hard-earned wage. 

"As for modern conveniences, you are really more 
comfortable here than in Piccadilly," said Lothair, when 
he went over the little flat, but I miss your view over 
Green Park, and the peculiar atmosphere of your in- 
dividuality in the old rooms. You say you have rented 
this furnished? The former occupant had very vulgar 
taste." 

"What else can you expect of a chemical blonde?" 
returned Clanrebel with a laugh. 
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"A what?" asked Lothair. 

"It is a refined American equivalent in English for 
a demi-mondatne/' said Clanrebel. 

Lothair manifested some natural curiosity as to this 
lady. 

"Ah, there I cannot satisfy you," said Clanrebel, "I 
never saw her. She is, I believe, taking the waters, or 
is it the baths, at Margate? I never can remember 
what it is these people take at these resorts. But if you 
wish to know her history I daresay the night-porter and 
the lift-boy might illumine you." 

"It might be amusing another time," said Lothair, 
"but, tell me, do you intend to reside here when you 
have married Mademoiselle de Rouvry?" 

"How can you ask?" was the answer. "I told you 
once that we should live in a Bucolic of Virgil." 

"Take care this self-inflicted economy doesn't fade 
your scarlet emotion," said Lothair pensively. 

"On the contrary, it has heightened its colour," cried 
Clanrebel. "I am quite infatuated with retrenchment, it 
has all the fascination of a goll)rwog." 

"And what is that?" 

"A golly wog? Oh, luxury having exhausted itself 
to amuse the children of the English, invented the golly- 
wog. It is the decadent doll of a decadent age. A 
rough-and-tumble, uncouth plaything, with all the charm 
of novelty. Apply it to the emotions and you will 
understand why I live in this flat instead of in my rooms 
in Piccadilly, for which, by the way, I have found a 
tenant who pays me treble what I pay the blonde lady 
who is bathing at Margate. Why, I have sold my motor 
and hire; why, I have given notice to Simpkins, and 
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advertised for a cheaper man. You see, Lothair, I am 
earnestly resolved to turn over a new leaf." 

Nothing seemed to shake Clanrebel's self-confidence, 
or interfere with his pose; both were indestructible. He 
had fully entered into the spirit of retrenchment. His 
gollywog, as he termed it, delighted him. There was, 
however, one accessory of the period before he con- 
ceived "scarlet emotions" that he missed, the first 
necessity of a man of fashion — his man, one had almost 
said his nurse. Simpkins, worth-his-weight-in-gold 
Simpkins, who understood the wants of his master be- 
fore they were expressed, and even suggested them when 
his elegant master was at a loss for them, had been 
sacrificed on the altar of retrenchment. Could there 
have been sincerer proof of regeneracy? Clanrebel might 
move from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury, sell his motors and 
hire, but to deprive himself of Simpkins was indeed 
self-abnegation. 'Tis true he advertised in the Morning 
Post for another, and in the forty-eight hours, during 
which his agony had now lasted, some score of gentle- 
men's servants had manifested a desire to minister to 
his distress; but they were all Simpkinses with the extra- 
vagant Simpkins' notion of their worth — temptations to 
be resisted. On the whole, he was bearing up in this 
affliction with great fortitude and his customary good 
nature, living in hope and waited on in the meantime 
hand and foot, if not with the Simpkins' skill, at least 
with more than the Simpkins' sympathy, by the lift- 
boy, porter, and Mrs. Blobbins, the charwoman of 
Disraeli Mansions, all of whom his charm of manner and 
person seduced. 

To most of us who breathe metropolitan air, the act 
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of rising from the bed in which we have passed the 
night is a more or less serious matter. To rise or not 
to rise is a problem on which even Hamlet might have 
soliloquised. To not a few, it is perhaps the only act 
of the day which is performed after mature reflection. 
Heretofore, Clanrebel's lever had been almost as luxurious 
as that of a French king. Now, Mrs. Blobbins whose 
slovenliness was equal to her good nature, undertook to 
"call" him, an office which she postponed from a delicate 
appreciation of what she considered the natural habits 
of a gentleman until an ivory dial suspended from the 
hand of a nude figure in Viennese bronze — an ornament 
that Clanrebel had brought from his rooms in Piccadilly 
— indicated that the morning had reached the hour of 
noon. 

On the third day after the hegira of Simpkins from 
Bloomsbury, having been warned by Mrs. Blobbins's 
raucous whisper at the aforesaid time that an egg, a 
slice of toast, and a cup of chocolate were waiting for 
his consumption in the adjoining room, Clanrebel had 
risen and was despatching this refreshment with relish, 
arrayed in a brocade dressing-gown, when a little bright- 
faced Frenchman arrived with a bag containing the 
paraphernalia of a face masseur, 

"You are late, M^dor," said Clanrebel reproachfully. 

"Je suis abym^, monsieur," cried the newcomer at 
once voluble with excuses in two languages, "C'est vrai, 
c'est vrai, je suis en retard, but it is on account of ze 
good King Edouard. All ze streets are boulevers6 ce 
matin. Ma foi! I say, I shall be late to massage the 
belle figure of Monsieur Clanrebel. Mais, on ne voit pas 
Tempereur des Indes tous les jours! And, monsieur," he 
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added, unpacking his bag, "prefers he to-day le syst^me 
su^dois ou americain?" 

"Oh, the Swedish," returned Clanrebel, blowing rings 
of opal smoke, into which he inserted a finger like a 
child; "the American is too degenerate. It is face 
massage de luxe, I am not a pass^ woman, Medor; 
give me the manly Swedish system. Ah, these Americans, 
such a young nation and so luxurious! Face massage 
a I'amMcainl Oh, 1^ 1^ M6dor, 'tis a satire on the 
'strenuous Hfe,' an epigram on cant, n'est-ce pas?" 

While M6dor repaired to the bathroom to prepare 
his steaming towels, his lather, and his razors, Clanrebel 
snatched the chance to glance over his letters which 
Mrs. Blobbins had brought him on a silver salver before 
leaving. 

"Bills, bills, bills, faugh!" he muttered, tossing them 
aside. "*The Viscountess Runnymede at home,' *Mr. 
Ninian Nashville requests the pleasure,' *Dear Mr. Clan- 
rebel, if you have nothing better to do, etc, etc. — Yours, 
Theresa Florian and Feme.' Ah, an invitation for Cowes 
week from the Grand Duke! Paper pleasures, paper 
dolls, and such a lot of perfume! We will play with 
you some other time." And Clanrebel's eye having 
caught sight of the familiar handwriting of Alba Dexter, 
he tore open an envelope and read: 

''I have just time to scratch this before leaving town. Last 
night I was so bored at Lady Firebrace's that, instead of going on 
as I promised you to the Bevil Burraghs, I went home. Papa had 
just come back from the ' Army and Navy , where he had been 
seized with shortness of breath. It was really nothing but one of 
his attacks of indigestion, but you know how frightened he gets. 
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So to quiet him I sent off to Harley Street between twelve and 
one for the doctor. Fortunately Sir Malvem Cromer, who never 
answers a call after he has gone to bed, was just returning from the 
Pharmaceutical Society's dinner and a brace of parties, and he con- 
sented to come on. After looking at papa. Sir Malvem advised 
liim to go to Marienbad; you know he always sends everybody 
there at this time of year, and goes himself in August to look after 
them. And although he assured papa there was not the least cause 
for anxiety, papa insisted that we should go at once. You know 
papa. I have been sitting up all night making preparations, and 
after sending to the Morning Post and Times the usual announce- 
ments cancelling our engagements and doing everything else you 
can think of, I have just time to scribble you this at five o'clock in 
the morning. 

"One word before closing in regard to your * scarlet emotion.' 
Of course, you are going to accuse me of breaking my promise, of 
deserting you. But be just. You know that if it had been pos- 
sible to remain I should have kept my word. I bequeath you the 
following: I have discovered that Mdlle. de R. visits almost daily 
some people in Hampstead by the name of Rest. The husband 
has written a book on Plato, and the wife was at the convent with 
her. Perhaps there is more than meets the eye in these visits, 
which would account for the perfect indifference she has hitherto 
shown to your attentions. By the time you read this we shall be 
half-way to Dover. — Your affectionate cousin, Alba. 



"P.^. — Call your < scarlet emotion' by its right name — self- 
love, and don't make a fool of yourself." 



When he had finished the reading of this epistle, 
Clanrebel laughed lightly to himself and tore it to shreds. 
The next moment he heaved a deep sigh, and rolling 
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the fragments into a ball tossed it from him with the 
air of a spoilt child who means to have his way. 

What if Alba Dexter chose to humour her stupid 
father's whims, and throw the cold water of doubt on a 
subject after having been convinced of its importance? 
It was thoroughly disloyal and selfish, and he was sorry 
he had ever taken her into his confidence. He, at any 
rate, wouldn't chuck up the sponge because Iphigenia 
evinced no eagerness to leave Tauris before she had 
been asked. What if Mademoiselle de Rouvry were as 
elusive as some rare bird of the interminable Guiana 
forests? It made her but the more desirable. He was 
not to be baffled by the sweet, impenetrable gravity 
under which she hid her real feelings. It was the result 
of her native and adorable timidity. Bred in a convent, 
like a bird in a virgin forest she flew at the first ap- 
proach of man. Stratagem was required to catch her. 
She was evidently one of those women whose mind the 
lover never knows till his fate hangs on a Yes or a No. 
He was certain to catch her in the end, because, in 
spite of Alba Dexter's doubts, she was necessary to 
him. 

"But I must look into these Rests," he muttered. 
"And now, M6dor, aren't you ready yet?" 

The Frenchman looked at him in surprise, he had 
never known Clanrebel peevish before. The pet vanished 
in a cold bath. Emerging from a refreshing dip with 
all his good-humour restored, Apollo surrendered his 
dripping form into the skilled hands of the admiring 
M&ior, who stretched "ce charmant monsieur qui 
ressemble k un chef d'oeuvre grec tout k fait" on a 
couch, where he rubbed him for twenty minutes from 
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head to foot, finishing by shaving and massaging a la 
su/doise his belle figure. After this luxurious perform- 
ance the masseur departed, and his place was filled by 
the equally admiring porter of Disraeli Mansions, who 
was willing to augment his knowledge of valeting hitherto 
confined to taking off the boots of the occupant of the 
flat below on the crapulous occasions when this gentle- 
man manifested a disposition to spend the night in 
them. 

At length, an hour and a half after his exit from 
bed, Qanrebel was ready to make his exit from Disraeli 
Mansions. Although quite conscious of his beauty, 
there was nothing of the Narcissus about him; his 
vanity was one of character, not of person. He merely 
glanced at himself in the mirror to make sure that he 
was properly clad for public exhibition. Having satisfied 
himself on this point, he turned to quit this base of 
operations to reconnoitre Pall Mall and the contiguous 
height of St. James Street preparatory to foraging at 
Princes', when the porter announced that a man wished 
to see him. 

"I suppose you have come in answer to my ad- 
vertisement," said Qanrebel, sitting down with a sigh of 
resignation and looking at the man. It was so boring 
to interview these applicants. Nevertheless he took con- 
solation in the thought that the ordeal in front of him 
was alone a refutation of the irritating suggestion con- 
tained in the postscript of his cousin's letter. It was 
absurd to think that he would endure all the annoying 
worries of retrenchment instigated by a "scarlet emotion" 
that was merely self-love. 

The man, who bore the unmistakable stamp by 
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whidi the accustXHned eye of the gentleman readily 
recognises the valet, was between forty and fifty, neatly 
dad and finely built He would have been handsome 
but for a cast in one eye, whidi gave his fall face a 
disagreeable expression. He seemed to be conscious of 
this defect on the creation of a first impression, for he 
stood throughout the interview with his three-quarter 
profile turned towards Qanrebel. Viewed thus there 
was something rather imposing in his appearance. He 
spoke in a soft, well-trained voice. Clanrebel could tell 
at a glance that the man was above the ordinary standard 
of his dass; it was evident that he had spent his whole 
life in the service of gentlemen, his father and grand- 
father had probably been valets before him; he had 
caught that air of gentility whidi a Icmg association with 
his superiors reflects on the intelligent man-servant. 

"He will never do for me," thought Qanrebel, "he 
is another Simpkins." But aloud he said kindly: "It is 
easy to see, my man, that you have been accustomed to 
valet gentlemen who require a long and well-trained ex- 
perience in those they engage to attend to them. Now, 
to save my valuable time I will tell you at the start that 
I am not in a position to offer you the wages you have 
probably been used to or expect" 

"I have been out of service some time, sir, and 
beggars can't be choosers, sir, in these days. For the 
sake of again serving a gentleman of your standing, sir, 
I would be willing to leave the wages to you, sir." 

"My last man was a treasure," said Qanrebel; "I 
would never have parted with him if I had not been 
forced to. I gave him one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year and lodged him. I cannot think of offering another 
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more than eighty pounds and lodging, and, of course, 
the usual perquisites of my cast-ofF clothing." 

"It will suit me, sir, if I will suit you. Perhaps you 
will be so good as to look at my references, sir?" 

He produced some recommendations of character 
and ability, the scrupulous cleanness with which they 
had been preserved being a silent testimony in itself of 
the personal habits of the possessor. Clanrebel glanced 
over two of them, and then, handing them back, said : 

"It is very strange that after having been body- 
servant to two such particular persons as I know General 
Sir David Cricklow and Lord St Hugo to be, and who 
no doubt paid you handsomely, that you should be 
willing to come to me for only eighty pounds. You 
ought to have no difficulty in getting as good a situation 
as you have been accustomed to?" And ^e looked at 
the man more critically than he had yet d6ne. 

"That is easier said than done, sir. I found such 
difficulty to get a good place after leaving Lord St Hugo 
that I was obliged to go abroad. I have been a waiter 
at the Hotel Splendide in Nice the whole of this last 
winter, sir. But I prefer my profession, which is that of 
a trained body-servant, and I will be only too glad to 
serve under you, sir, on your terms. I am sure, sir, I 
can give satisfaction, and that you are a gentleman 
easy to please. I have often heard of you, sir, from 
others." 

"Richard BuUeigh," said Clanrebel, repeating the 
man's name musingly. "Now, where have I seen you 
before?" 

"Perhaps, sir, it was when I was valet to Lord 
St Hugo," suggested Bulleigh respectfully. "I remember 

II* 
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that you came now and then to his lordship's rooms at 
the Albany." 

''No, that is a long time ago. I have seen you some- 
where more recently, only the other day. I felt sure of 
it as soon as you entered the room." 

Under ClanrebePs inquisitive gaze the fellow lowered 
his eyes. "It may have been at your dub, sir, the 
Oxford and Cambridge," he said; "I acted as locum 
tenens for a week last month for one of the waiters who 
was ill." 

"No, I have not been there for months," said Clan- 
rebel, still curious. "Could I have noticed you in the 
street in passing? Ah, I have it," he added, as a sud- 
den thought struck him, "it was at Hyde Park Comer 
last week. I remember now; you and another man were 
under the arch when I entered, and again when I left 
the Park." ^ 

The man fumbled with his hat nervously, and from 
his lowered eyes he shot a quick, suspicious and wholly 
evil glance at Clanrebel. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but you are mistaken. I 
have not been in that vicinity this twelvemonth," he 
said. 

"Yet your face is very familiar," mused Clanrebel 
"Well, it is neither here nor there. General Cricklow 
and Lord St. Hugo have both given you an excellent 
recommendation. I see you left them of your own 
accord, but I have nothing to do with your reasons; I 
wish a servant of your type, and if you are willing to 
accept my terms, I will employ you. When can you 
come?" 

"Now, sir, this moment" 
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Clanrebel looked at him in suxprise. 

"Ah, sir, you don't know what a pleasure it is to 
me to be in service again," said BuUeigh quickly. 
"Valeting is my profession, and I have been like a fish 
out of water since I gave it up. I jump at the chance, 
sir, to serve a fine gentleman like you once more." 

Clanrebel was too flattered by the eagerness of the 
words to notice the irony of the leer that decorated the 
man's still partially averted face. 

"I take it that it is quite unnecessary to explain 
your duties to you," he said; "a man of your experience 
ought to know a gentleman's requirements without being 
told* You guess them, you well-trained servants, by 
instinct, and that is why you are so invaluable. I have 
been three days without a man, and I am lost Just 
look at the state of this room. A light breakfast is the 
only meal I ever take here. You will of course prepare 
it, you will also get assistance from the charwoman, 
Mrs. Blobbins. The room you will occupy is the one 
next to the bath-room; you can bring your things in at 
once." 

And suddenly remembering that among the invita- 
tions he had that morning received was one from a 
Grand Duke, Clanrebel sat down at a Buhl escritoire to 
answer it The others could wait, but this was im- 
portant, and it gave him great pleasure to accept it. 
Not that he was flattered to be the guest of a Romanoff 
for Cowes week — it was by no means the first time in 
his brilliant social career that he had been "commanded" 
by Royalty — but he knew that Mademoiselle de Rouvry 
was to be one of the multitude in the exodus to ^owes, 
and the parties of the Grand Duke were famous. It 
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was from Cowes at the end of the season, when Fashion 
flew to Scotland and the German spas, that he and 
Iphigenia would leave Tauris. 

He sealed the reply and gave it to Bulleigh to 
deliver by hand, then, with a sigh of relief, prepared to 
leave the flat 

"If 5'ou please, sir," said Bulleigh, following him to 
the lift, "this has just been dropped in the letter-box," 
and he handed him a letter. 

"I shall never get out of this place to-day," sighed 
Qanrebel, taking it 

Before opening it he glanced at the envelope; it had 
been re-addressed from his former quarters in Piccadilly. 
At the sight of the handwriting he turned pale, and with 
an exclamation rushed back to the room he had just 
quitted. In a moment he had torn open the envelope, 
which fell unheeded on the floor, and read the following: 

"Dearest Boy, — How surprised you will be to hear I have 
turned up again! I suppose you thought you had seen the last of 
me when I deserted you in Rome three years ago for my tea- 
planter. I should never have left you like that if you had been 
less exacting about appearances, as if it could possibly matter in 
Italy! So when I got the chance I ran off to Ceylon with another, 
who treated me better than you did, though I confess I could never 
love him as I loved you. He never knew who I was with that 
winter at the Grand Hotel in Rome. I told him you were a rich 
American. He died of one of those horrid fevers, or I should have 
been with him still on his tea-plantation, where appearances don't 
count. He left me one thousand poimds in his will; it was less 
than I got from you: you at least were not mean, dear boy. With 
what I have saved out of you and him, I am pretty comfy. Per- 
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liaps I shall go abroad , I don't care for England; but for the time 
being I have taken a couple of rooms at 10 Ardath Mansions, 
Bloomsbury. Come and see me, like a good boy. I never go out 
till night, when I take a stroll round the old beat. Don't think 
that I have come back to blackmail and that sort of thing. I'm 
not that kind. I won't bother you, I swear it; but, dear boy, I 
am so lonely here, I don't know a soul, and I should so like to 
see you just once again for old time's sake. One's fancy goes 
back to one's first love, and I have never forgotten you. Trust 
me, and come. — Ever, by the old name you gave me, 

"Corinth." 

"P,S. — 10 Ardath Mansions is a block of chambers; the en- 
trance is always open, and I am on the top floor." 

Clanrebel read this letter in a single glance, then, as 
if his l^s had been mowed off, he sank into a chair 
and sat staring at the paper in his hand with a fixed 
and glittering gaze. At the sudden apparition of this 
ghost of a buried past he completely lost his presence 
of mind. Mademoiselle de Rouvry, retrenchment, moral 
reform, were all forgotten. The blow stunned him. By 
degrees the existence of Bulleigh, witness of his collapse, 
crept into his numb intelligence. He made an effort to 
control himself, and staggering to his feet crushed the 
letter nervously into his trousers' pocket His tongue, 
dry and hot, seemed to suffocate him; he put his hand 
to his throat and forced himself to speak. In a hard 
and rasping voice, which sounded unnatural to him, he 
demanded a glass of water; at the same time he caught 
sight of his face in a mirror, ashen and panic-stricken. 
Such signs of guilt were too palpable to escape notice. 
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He believed he had excited the suspicion of his servant, 
that he was at the mercy of this man. In a moment he 
built a mountain of fear. But Bulleigh appeared not to 
notice there was anything wrong with him, though he 
had all the while been furtively observant. 

Then hope rushed in upon him deliriously; the blood 
surged back to his white cheeks; his courage and cool- 
ness returned. After all, what was there in the letter 
to occasion alarm? It breathed friendship. He knew 
his power over the writer, time had not broken his spell; 
he would go to this mysterious ghost of a mysterious past, 
this faded scarlet emotion on which he had bestowed the 
name of a Greek city, and make sure of his influence. 

"Here," he cried to his servant, "I can't wear these 
clothes, I am going into the country. In my room you 
will find a lounge suit, a grey tweed; the trousers are 
bagged at the knees, but it doesn't matter, fetch them, 
and look sharp." And while Bulleigh went into the ad- 
joining room to search for this apparel, Clanrebel pulled 
the letter from his trousers* pocket, and having set fire 
to it flung it blazing into the empty grate. Then he 
followed Bulleigh into his bedroom. 

When he had changed and gone out, BuUeigh's 
first objective was the grate. The letter was an ash. 
With a shrug he turned and glanced over the bills and 
invitations that littered the table. During this interest- 
ing investigation Mrs. Blobbins came in to sweep the 
room. With great amiability Bulleigh engaged her in 
conversation, told her who he was, how he came there, 
and incidentally touched on his master. But Mrs. Blob- 
bins was not communicative, she had nothing to communi- 
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cate. In the course of sweeping her brush came in 
contact with an envelope lying on the floor. 

"Now, sir," she said, holding it out to Bulleigh, of 
whom she appeared not a little afraid, "may be as you 
can say as if this is to be swep' up. *Mrs. Blobbins,' 
says the gen'leman to me, 'don't you go for to throw 
away any of my papers but what you sees in this 'ere 
bastik.' But this looks as to be only a henvelope." 

Bulleigh took it from her and examined it He re- 
cognised it at once as the envelope of the letter he had 
given Clanrebel, the reading of which had produced 
such a remarkable effect 

"No, Mrs. Blobbins," he said calmly, "I think this 
had better be saved; it must have blown off his table." 

Mrs. Blobbins, quite satisfied with this decision, 
finished her sweeping and dusting and then, according 
to her wont, withdrew to a neighbouring public-house to 
restore the tissues wasted by these unaccustomed exer- 
tions with a glass of matutinal beer. As soon as he was 
alone Bulleigh put the envelope into a leather pocket- 
book, which he produced from his coat, and exclaimed: 

"By Jove, Dick Bulleigh, you're in luck this time 
and no mistake!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

"At last, Esau!" exclaimed Lothair with a Celtic 
absence of restraint in his greeting, as he stopped Clan- 
rebel one afternoon a week later in Piccadilly. "I be- 
gan to despair of ever seeing you again. What have 
you been doing with yourself this last week? Not a 
glimpse of you, not a scratch of the pen from you, in 
seven days, mon cher! I go to Disraeli Mansions to 
look for you, and you are out; I search for you all over 
society and never find you. But at last we meet, mon 
ami. I cannot say how much I have missed you." 

"A week," said Clanrebel carelessly, while at the 
same time his glance seemed to fasten nervously on the 
faces of all who passed. "And you have been very gay 
and giddy, I suppose; enjoying, while you studied, the 
customs of the English." • 

"Esau," said Lothair impulsively, struck by one of 
those vague impressions that defy one to determine upon 
what they are based, "you have not been well; tell me, 
what ails you?" 

"Psha!" replied Clanrebel in a tone of annoyance 
that prohibited further questioning; but immediately, as 
if regretting his ungraciousness, he added with his 
wonted lightness: — "So you have missed me, Lothair; it 
is sweet of you. While you have been exhausting your 
wit and your health I have been saving mine for Cowes 
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week. I wish to be able to enjoy the Grand Duke's 
bacchanalia." 

The spell he had cast over the amiable young Comte 
de PalamMe was too powerful to be snapped by a ca- 
pricious irritability. Lothair's curiosity was silenced, but 
not satisfied. A change had come over Clanrebel of 
which he was himself aware, a change he wished to 
conceal; he still wore his pose, so to speak, but for the 
first time Lothair thought he saw the care it covered, 
as one may detect the wrinkles under the paint on a 
woman's cheeks. To-day, in Piccadilly, Clanrebel looked 
thirty. 

Perhaps he was touched by the sympathy he affected 
to disdain; perhaps he wished to remove the suspicions 
he was conscious of having aroused; with all his old 
wistfulness of manner he said suddenly as they walked 
ill at ease: 

"Forgive me, Lothair, Pm a brute to you. Truth is, 
for the past week I have been thoroughly out of sorts; 
scarlet emotions and retrenchment beget worries which 
have given me a distaste for society. But it is good to 
see you again, you do me good. Is there anything we 
can go to together to-night?" 

Lothair was captivated, but not deceived; he guessed 
there was something deeper than met the eye in these 
moods of Clanrebel, 

"I am going to a reception at a Mr. Nashville's with 
the Duchess of Stillwater for one thing," he said. 

"Ah yes, it is Ninian Nashville^s last At Home of the 
season," cried Clanrebel. "I have been invited, PU meet 
you there. It is sure to be amusing. You will see all 
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sorts and conditions of odd people. Yes, it is well worth 
going to." And he laughed curiously. 

"Who is he?" asked Lothair; "I never heard of him 
till the duchess asked me to go with her." 

"Ninian?" said Clanrebel. "Oh, he is quite a cele- 
brity; he does intellectually what I do morally — ^wastes." 

"Ah, a dilettante," said Lothair. 

■ . • . . 

Ninian Nashville was not a dilettante by tempera- 
ment, but rather by environment; perhaps had he been 
born poor instead of rich he might have answered to 
that sharp spur. Wealth had emasculated the creative 
power of his brain, his talents had run to seed. Of the 
qualifications for the successful conversion of idleness 
into a fine art he had more culture than an apprecia- 
tion of the Beautiful, and much more social position than 
either. 

Having nothing better to do at Oxford he took a 
brilliant degree, one of those showy, noisy university ac- 
complishments which promise so much more than they 
ever perform. For the same capricious reason, he had 
spent the years that had since elapsed in a state of busy 
and restless idleness. In the course of his travels he had 
cast an inquisitive eye on barbarism, or rather that pic- 
turesque fringe of it one finds in the capitals of South- 
eastern Europe, in Northern Africa, in the Far East Of 
the savagery that is everywhere to be found in civilisa- 
tion which is unlacquered by grand hotels, trains de luxe, 
and the gathering places of society, he knew nothing. 
One year music and painting had arrested his intellec- 
tual fancy, causing him to hear all the operas and vir- 
tuosos of any note in the musical world, and to visit 
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national galleries and famous private collections and even 
the studios of many distinguished artists. Another year 
science had captivated him; another philosophy and 
metaphysics; and yet another, literature from Homer to 
Miss Marie Corelli. And everywhere and always super- 
ficiality had been the spirit and substance of his inves- 
tigations. 

Life had been to him a perpetual harlequinade. The 
world had caressed him; no doubt, quite as much for 
the sake of his cheerful disposition and charming man- 
ners as for his social position and Fortimatus purse. 
And even Time had flattered him. Good health had 
attended him from the cradle. Still under forty, intel- 
lectually bald, and with a slight tendency to corpulency, 
he had a certain sleek and successful appearance that 
was sufficient to attract passing attention, if not to excite 
comment 

For the rest, this engaging intelligence was eminently 
respectable; in regard to vice and virtue he held the 
peculiarly British opinions of the morally clean. When 
vice called attention to itself he denounced it with in- 
dignation, otherwise he pretended it did not exist. And 
virtue, of course — virtue was a convention as necessary 
to the social system of England as — as — any other con- 
vention. For, like most respectable persons, Ninian 
Nashville's respectability had never been put to the test. 
There are many, perhaps the majority, whose knowledge 
of temptation is entirely confined to its effect on others. 
Rectitude is frequently merely a cant term for good luck. 

The insatiable curiosity, which is often mistaken for 
appreciation, had led him to seek the acquaintance of 
such persons as are popularly described as "celebrities," 
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His circle was heterogeneous, it included all sorts and 
conditions of people of varying note, from a duchess 
to a demagogue. As his own accomplishments shone 
to advantage in the light reflected on them by others, 
he had conceived the idea of gathering these strongly 
contrasted specimens of humanity about him at weekly 
soirees during the London season. In this way he ren- 
dered himself extremely popular, and as flattery b^ets 
flattery he soon acquired a reputation himself as a 
celebrity. 

Fashion was in the habit of dropping in for an 
hour to look at "dear Mr. Nashville's eccentric collec- 
tions," sometimes in such a mob that it was difficult to 
distinguish the famous from the smart The vanity 
of the brains and ambitions he patronised so agreeably 
soon spread, for their own sake if not for their hosfs, 
the reclame of his receptions far and wide. In the 
course of time his acquaintance had become a sort of 
cachet to fame. To be on Mr. Ninian Nashville's list 
was tantamount to public recognition of talent, ability, 
and genius; and more than one lion of a London 
season had been discovered by society among the mot- 
ley crowd that thronged his splendid saloons. *" 

Ninian lived in a stately house that had once been 
an embassy. The saloons of the wealthy dilettante 
were superb. What a choice metaphor I have at my 
pen's point to describe that Botticelli! What admirable 
adjectives with which to paint those Japanese bronzes, 
those Whistler etchings, that sixteenth-century cabinet 
containing among' its priceless treasures the fan of 
Catharine de Medici, the slipper of Marie Antoinette, 
the breeches of Dr. Johnson, and oh, horror! the pen 
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of Robespierre! Those tapestries are early Flemish; 
that carpet was woven in Persia for the Mosque at 
Mecca, so they say; that malachite table was picked up 
in Moscow; and that porphyry Endymion asleep on an 
onyx mountain was bought at the sale of the Princess 
Mathilde Napoleon's effects. Ah, how I could linger 
over that Correggio, they have got nothing like it at 
Dresden. But this book is not an advertising medium 
for Christie or Tottenham Court Road. So to our 
story, and imagine, if you can, that Ninian Nashville's 
saloons in Chelsea are furnished so superbly, so artistic- 
ally, that to describe them would be like copying the 
catalogue of the Louvre or the Vatican. 

After all, the most interesting articles of furniture in 
a room are the people it contains. In a certain sense 
this particular ^edes of ornament that decorated the 
dilettante's to-night was characteristic of him. Fashion 
was well represented, everybody else had "done some- 
thing;" and Ninian knew just enough of the individual 
achievements of all to be able to talk of the subjects 
that interested each in a light, drawing-room manner 
suited to such an occasion. This is more than an art, 
it is a talent 

"I have brought my French count with me, Ninian," 
said the duchess, as she and Lothair arrived at the top 
of a staircase that the florists had converted into a per- 
fumed forest "He is literary; at least he will be when 
the book he contemplates writing on English society ap- 
pears." 

"Allow me. Count," said Ninian, who neither heard 
nor asked his name, "to introduce you to my sister, 
Lady Deverley." And he turned aside to greet a cele- 
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brated foreign pianist with a head 6f hair that re- 
sembled a large yellow chrysanthemum. 

The duchess, whose quick eyes had been scanning 
the room, made her way through the dense crowd to a 
group of joumaUsts. 

"And what is your metier. Count?" asked Lady 
Deverley, who had not the faintest idea of his name or 
any curiosity on the subject Foreign counts are so 
dimod^ nowadays. 

"I am as yet unemployed," said Lothair. , 

"That means you intend to occupy yourself in writ- 
ing a book about us on your return to France," replied 
Lady Deverley, whose relationship to her brother was 
evident at a glance. "Most foreigners who visit our 
shores write such amusing, malicious things about us. 
Do you carry a note-book? You should find it of use 
to-night" 

"You forget the entente cordiaie," protested Lothair. 

"Ah, that means you intend to write your impres- 
sions in rose-coloured ink instead of vitriol," said Lady 
Deverley. "I am afraid it will be flat; it is strange 
how dull flattery is when it is printed." 

"But if one doesn't flatter and may not abuse, what 
is one to do?" asked Lothair. 

"Oh, if you are determined to flatter us you 
shouldn't write a book about us at all," returned Lady 
Deverley. "Personally, I prefer abuse. It is generally 
so witty. But do you know," and she looked at him 
from head to foot with a quick, comprehensive glance 
of approval, "I should never take you for a foreigner, 
you look and talk like an Englishman." 

In order not to lose all claim on his native countiy 
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Lothair acknowledged this compliment by putting his 
heels together and bowing like a Parisian bourgeois at 
one of the President of the Republic's receptions. 

"My father speaks English, he is very fond of this 
country," he explained; "I have always had English 
governesses and tutors. It is rather unusual in France." 

"Talking of France," said a voice behind Lothair, 
"your Normandy is just like our Kent, save for the 
people. I was much struck on first crossing the 
Channel to find that even the children spoke French." 

Lothair, struck by the gravity with which this im- 
becility was uttered, and not a little curious, turned 
politely to permit the speaker to join in a conversation 
that appeared to interest him. But as at that moment 
the attention of the unknown was attracted elsewhere, 
Lothair merely caught a glimpse of a couple of decora- 
tions and a forehead and chin, which appeared to be 
in an advanced stage of atrophy. 

"Who is that?" he asked Lady Deverley. 

"Copy for your book," she answered wiUi an amused 
smile. "That is Sir Ridgefield Ridgefield of Ridgefield, 
a real baronet, one of the James the First lot; and I can 
assure you there is a great difference between that sort 
of a baronetcy and a birthday honour. Sir Ridgefield 
is well-born. Too much so for a practical age, for he is 
one of those Jacobites who believe that the wife of the 
Regent of Bavaria is the Queen of England. He goes 
to Munich religiously once a year to bend the knee to 
Mary the Third." 

Lothair turned round again with much curiosity to 
observe an individual whose birth had been so singularly 
belated. The vacuous profile of Sir Ridgefield Ridge- 

A Dazzling Rtprohaie, \X 
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field of Ridgefield was conspicuous above the heads of 
the assembly by reason of the baronet's great height 
Lothair contemplated it with much the same sensation 
as is stirred in the mind when one gazes at the mum- 
mies at the British Museum. 

"What you English call a crank?" he said to Lady 
Deverley. 

"On white roses," she laughed; "he has written a 
book on the Order of the White Rose. Sir Ridgefield 
is the greatest living authority on the Jacobite confession 
of faith in our times." 

At this moment the baronet came towards Lady 
Deverly, and she took advantage of the opportunity to 
introduce Lothair to him as a pretext to turn her atten- 
tion elsewhere. 

After gathering some interesting information from Sir 
Ridgefield Ridgefield of Ridgefield as to the various 
social clubs and historical societies that constitute the 
Stuart caucus in Great Britain, Lothair made a voyage 
round the crowded rooms in a vain search for Clanrebel, 
who had promised to meet him at the dilettante's. 

"What a mob!" said Lady Runnymede, whom he 
found at a buffet with the train of her delicious frock 
tucked under her arm, eating a rose-pink ice in a pale 
green goblet "Fortunately I have so little on that I 
shall escape having the clothes torn off my back, like a 
woman who was. here just now. I think she must have 
been the wife of a distinguished Passive Resister. At 
least she was denouncing education while a couple of 
men were standing on her train." And Lady Runny- 
mede, looking as dainty and piquant as if she had 
stepped out of a canvas of Boucher, laughed racily. 
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"Esau is looking for you," she added, "have you 
seen him? He told me if I met you to tell you to wait 
here for him." 

"No, I have not seen him yet," said Lothair, "but 
I am glad he is here." He was on the point of making 
an observation on the change that had come over Clan- 
rebel in the last week, but checked himself in time 
prudently. "We will wait at the buffet till he returns," 
he laughed, "it is a coign of vantage; and while I eat a 
pink ice out of a green glass like you, you shall tell me 
the people I should observe." 

"The proper way to observe people is to pick them 
to pieces. At a function like this one should begin, 
out of respect to precedence , with one's hosts. Now 
what do you think of the cultured Ninian?" And the 
fascinating viscountess laughed with a sort of malicious 
innocence. 

"I have scarcely spoken to him," said Lothair, "but 
he suggested breeding and wealth." 

"He is immensely rich, and of the bluest blood. The 
Nashvilles are people of race. It is a tradition in the 
family that they should refuse a peerage every reign, 
but it is understood that they should always marry into 
one, though Lady Deverley broke the rule. She made 
what they call *a perfect love-match.' I should have 
called it a misalliance, if such a thing exists any more." 

"The word is quite obsolete," said Lothair. "Who 
is her husband?" 

"There," said Lady Runnymede, lowering her voice, 
"that man dipping strawberries in champagne who looks 
like a Roman senator of the time of the Empire. He 
was merely a briefless barrister, the son of a country 

12* 
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solicitor, when the Nashville heiress married him for 
love. But she has converted him into Sir Cato Deverley, 
the celebrated judge, and will get him the woolsack by- 
and-by. She is a woman of great ability." 

"I had no idea Lady Deverley was the wife of a 
judge," remarked Lothair; "she lacks a — a — a — some- 
thing that one expects of a judge's wife." 

Lady Runnymede's pretty face was contorted for a 
moment by a sudden spasm of pain caused by the cold- 
ness of the ice she was eating. 

"You expected her to look like a cook, perhaps?" 
she cried with mock surprise. "True, there was a time, 
in what we call the good old days, when the bench and 
the kitchen intermarried. But, my dear Count, bag- 
wigs have quite ceased to be a cook's perquisites. Our 
judges are noted for their jokes nowadays, and their 
kitchen hearths are presided over by a chef. Sir Cato 
is known as our Joking Judge." 

There was a certain piquant look about Lady Runny- 
mede that is always attractive in a pretty woman. No 
one could pick a person to pieces more racily; her 
malice came from her delicious lips, not from her 
flippant heart 

"A Joking Judge!" repeated Lothair, glancing in 
astonishment at the distinguished dispenser of justice, 
who appeared to be enjoying his concoction of straw- 
berries and champagne. 

"Yes," said Lady Runnymede with an irresistible 
little laugh. "Don't you think he looks it? There is 
something magisterial about him, an air of a Roman 
magistrate of the decline, but still a magistrate." 

"From the gravity with which he is despatching that 
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ragout of wine and fruit, I should say he was very 
serious," remarked Lothair. 

"Oh, most of our judges are very serious — out of 
court They only joke on the bench. Sir Cato made 
a pun once in a murder trial; it was very feeble, but 
everybody laughed. It is de rigueur to laugh at a judge's 
jokes — in court, be it understood. But Sir Cato jokes 
out of court too; five minutes of Sir Cato reminds me of 
a quarter of an hour of Rabelais, except in his book. 
He has written a book fiiU of jokes; such a dull book — 
strange, isn't it, how flat jokes are in print?" And hav- 
ing finished her ice and the judge, the charming vis- 
countess used a famous millionaire charity-monger, who 
was standing within earshot, as a peg on which to hang 
the racy malice of her wit. 

"Let us pick him to pieces in French," she said in 
that language, which she spoke prettily; "perhaps he 
will think we are sapng the Lord's Prayer in Latin." 

"Let us spare him," said Lothair, "he has such a 
fine, open, benevolent countenance." 

"Which is more deceitful than himself, for others 
are taken in by it," retorted Lady Runnymede. "The 
papers call him a philanthropist; he does a vast amount 
of good publicly. But chapeau has, chapeau has," 

Lady Runnymede disguised the mud she threw at 
people so cleverly that none of it soiled herself. While 
she was engaged in this agreeable sport Clanrebel ap- 
peared and, pressing Lothair's arm by way of greeting, 
said : 

"What are you two doing?" 

"Lady Runn)rmede has been telling me who every- 
body is," said Lothair, "but as yet she has not shown 
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me a single painter or philosopher, or scientist (»: 
musician. I was told I should find Bohemians here to- 
night, and I only see smart people." 

"But there is no difference between them — in Eng- 
land," said Clanrebel; "our smart people are all 
Bohemians, and all our Bohemians are smart" 

"Oh, he means the living advertisements," laughed 
Lady Runny mede. "If you want to stare at intellect, 
Count, you must go to the supper room. At these 
places the buffet belongs to us. The diflference between 
a buffet and a supper table, let me tell you, is the 
difference between fashion and fame. Brains have big 
appetites." And with this epigram. Lady Runnymede 
departed to seek pleasure at two or three other houses 
where it was to be found. 

She had scarcely gone when the strains of "God 
save the King" floated over the rooms from an alcove in 
which a Blue Hungarian band was hedged with ferns. 

"Her Royal Highness has arrived," said ClanrebeL 

For a moment there was a hush in the densely 
crowded rooms, broken only by the crescendo of the 
National Anthem. As the music ceased a lane was 
made as if by magic through the expectant assembly, 
and along this space passed a princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland attended by her host and his sister. Im- 
mediately all trace of this royal progress was wiped out; 
the press of people became suffocating, the noise deafen- 
ing. The Blue Hungarian band burst into an extase 
d* amour; fashion trod on the toes of fame, and fame 
stepped on the trains of fashion; strawberry leaves 
sighed for air, and tribunes of labour gasped for breath; 
folly, dripping with diamonds and epigrams, pouted and 
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posed; wisdom, strutting in starched shirts and pride, 
sweltered and smirked; and scandal? — scandal laughed 
maliciously and gossiped light-heartedly as, like its 
amiable host, it appeared to be in all places at once. 

Clanrebel and Lothair, endeavouring to cross this 
human sea, were carried out of their course, and arrived 
in a Uttle bay of an alcove on the coast of an island in- 
habited by the Royalty and her suite. 

"Any port in a storm," laughed Clanrebel; "we had 
better dock here for repairs. What a crowd!" 

"What a sight!" returned Lothair, glancing over the 
magnificent room, which seemed as if it were about to 
be sacked by the fashionable mob that overan it. "This 
is that Thames whose waters are said to be inflammable. 
What a profitless ambition it seems to set such a river 
on fire! How hopeless to think of keeping it alight!" 

"Yet it is easier to keep it alight than to set it on 
fire," said Clanrebel with a sudden wistfulness. "A 
profitless ambition, you think? All ambition is profitless, 
that is why it is so highly valued. We never value 
what is palpable, evident, matter-of-fact, and only that 
is profitable. It is not the things we know, but the 
things we want to know that we believe in. In our 
times to set fire to the Thames is what the quest of the 
philosopher's stone was to our forefathers. Their efforts 
were less successful than ours, to judge from 'Who's 
Who.' " 

"'Who's Who?'" echoed Lothair. "I do not under- 
stand." 

"It is the most popular work that Mrs. Grundy has 
written." 
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"I always understood the 'Peerage* by Burke had 
that reputation." 

"In America. That is an historical novel. But 'Who's 
Who' is a society novel, with a motive — a light motive, 
be it understood. It has an enormous circulation; they 
say it is the only light literature they read at Scotland 
Yard. And I am told that among the middle classes 
it is almost as much in demand as the Bible and the 
works of Mrs. Henry Wood." 

"And what is the plot?" said Lothair. "From the 
title one would infer it was a detective rather than a 
society story." 

"It is both," said ClanrebeL "In England all the 
detectives are in society. The plot of 'Who's Who' 
describes how easy it is to set fire to the Thames, and 
how much easier still to keep it alight" 

"Ah, the London season!" exclaimed Lothair. 

"It is a philanthropic institution for spreading the 
gospel of success," said Clanrebel, "supported by 
voluntary contributions, consequently always in need of 
funds. The London season does not, like a London 
hospital, pray for some sainted millionaire, but some 
sainted sensation ; some new genius to trail his brilliant 
path across the social sky, or some superb crime to be 
lassooed by the law, or some rebellious sin to fight its 
paramour in the market-place to the lewd delight and 
righteous wrath of a Janus-faced press. London seasons 
are remembered for their scandals, not for their plea- 
sures, Lothair." 

He was quite in his old form, the cloud that had 
darkened his spirits in the morning had disappeared. 

"Esau," remarked Lothair impressively, "when one 
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thinks of the slums and compares the life down there 
with the Neronian splendour of such scenes as this, one 
is struck, not with the difference, but the resemblance, 
between the rich and the poor in England." 

"Ah," repUed Clanrebel with a flippant laugh, "sin 
is a luxury of the upper classes that is within the means 
of the proletariat That is why it is of so little account 
in society." 

"It was not their resemblance to each other in sin, 
which is extraordinarily striking, that I was thinking of," 
returned Lothair, "but their twin-like similarity of in- 
difference. The apathy of the poor is astonishing. It 
is the cynicism of the poor, not of the rich, that is 
decadence." 

"They caught it from us. The West End, you 
know, is always visiting the East The poor are very 
assimilative." And Clanrebel laughed at the memory of 
a young Socialist working-mai\ in whom he had been 
interested once, while amusing himself with observing 
the social life of the serious classes, and whose en- 
thusiasm he had perverted with his subtle charm. 

"You will not laugh," said Lothair, "when the East 
returns the call, though from its indifference I do not 
think there is much indication of it" 

"Ah, mon ami, I answer you like Louis Quinze: 
apris nous le dduge! But with us the deluge will be a 
national repentance, not a culbute g/n^raie. In England, 
like Baudelaire, we are fond of 'startling the bourgeois," 
But they always revenge themselves on us in the end, 
by bringing us to our knees." And stopping his host, 
who happened to pass just then he said: "Tell me. 
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Ninian, who is that Blessed Damozel your sister is 
talking to?" 

"That is my last trouvaille,*' said Ninian; "one of 
those persons who, when we meet them in books or on 
the stage, the critics declare to be unreal." 

"Most of us are like that in public/' retured Clan- 
rebel cynically. "What is her name?" 

"Mrs. Rest. She is the young wife of an old scholar 
who has written a book on Plato." 

"Rest!" echoed Clanrebel, at once recalling that 
Alba Dexter had mentioned these people as being the 
intimate friends of Mademoiselle de Rouvry. "Will you 
introduce me? I wish to know her." 

"Certainly, as soon as the Princess has gone,*' said 
Ninian, moving on. 

Clanrebel turned to Lothair with a smile and a 
paradox. He felt in luck to-night 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

It was not till the close of the evening that Ninian 
redeemed his promise and presented Clanrebel to Evadne, 
who had excited general curiosity among the dilettante's 
guests. The rooms were nearly empty, the duchess had 
long since carried off Lothair, but Clanrebel had waited 
with the patience of a deer-stalker, with a fixed resolve 
not to lose an opportunity so significant 

"A mere drone like myself, Mrs. Rest," was Ninian's 
playful mode of introduction, "but very smart; one of 
the smartest men in society." 

"Society," said Evadne, with a shade more of interest 
in the new-comer than she had evinced for the others 
she had met; "then you must know Ren^, Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry, my great friend. She belongs to society." 
And she offered him her hand with a frank gesture full 
of grace. 

The eagerness with which Clanrebel hastened to as- 
sure her that he had the pleasure of Mademoiselle de 
Rouviy's acquaintance aroused in Evadne a sympathy 
such as one experiences in a foreign country when one 
meets a stranger who knows one's friends at home. 

"Professor," she said, turning to her husband, who 
was discussing Plato with a German savant, "this gentle- 
man knows Ren^. But how strange!" she added to 
Clanrebel, "I have never heard her speak of you." 
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''Oh, but Ren^ never talks about society when she 
is with us," said the Professor. 

"I fancy Iphigenia never cared to refer to her ex- 
periences in Tauris after she had left it," said Qan- 
rebel. 

"Ah, you have read Greek literature. What do you 
think of Euripides? Is he not intensely human?" And 
Evadne, whose mind by some telepathic instinct had 
partially grasped Clanrebel's cryptic remark, began to 
talk of her beloved Greece to him. 

It was a subject on which she was eloquent. All 
her thoughts were centred in Greece, the land of the 
dead cities, of excavated ruins, of the Homeric people, 
of the Olympians. Years had passed since she had 
followed her father, barefoot or mounted on a donkey, 
over the sacred soil, sleeping under the pagan constella- 
tions or in the shelter of a broken column. But she 
still sighed for the old life as she copied manuscripts 
in the British Museum, or worked at home in the pale, 
English sunshine or the grimy fogs. She longed to smell 
the Greek earth again; to turn over in her hands the 
fragments of ancient marbles that she had herself dug 
up; to stand on Sunium and gaze into the bay Salamis; 
to muse on Thermopylae and brood over Sparta; to watch 
the sun die on the mountains like a beacon lit to celebrate 
the return of a Greek king from Troy; to climb Olympus 
and bathe in Castalia. 

Evadne dwelt so much in this dead world that it 
lived; it was the living world around her, into which she 
and the Professor seldom went, that seemed unreal. Her 
knowledge of the topography of London was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the route between her home in 
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Hampstead and the British Museum. But although she 
had as much knowledge of Greek and of Greece as 
would have equipped all the dons at Oxford, Evadne 
was not intellectual. That which would have been a 
great mental accomplishment in another was with her a 
trait. She was a pagan from temperament as well as 
from the atmosphere in which she had been bom and 
bred, a pagan with all the ingenuous simplicity and in- 
stincts of a child. Her two years' education at an old- 
world convent by old-world nuns had but emphasised 
her, so to speak. 

Clanrebel had been to Greece, and he was quick to 
seize the advantage it gave him. So well did he play 
his cards to win the esteem of this woman, who could 
be of such use to him in his pursuit of Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry, that the impulsive Evadne soon regarded 
him as a compatriot Like Lothair, she felt the subtle 
attraction that his exotic personality had for certain 
temperaments. "He is like my head by Praxiteles," 
said the pagan to herself. 

In his turn he was equally delighted with her. 
There was a novelty in her ingenuous and impressionable 
simplicity that appealed to him, apart from the readiness 
with which he foresaw it would lend itself to his de- 
signs. The cultivation of the society of this charming 
Shunamite and her David promised to be easy, rapid, 
and attractive. It was as if the human brambles that 
had hitherto thwarted his efforts to reach Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry were transformed into a hedge of flowers, 
through which, like the prince in the fairy tale, he could 
at last pass to the enchanted princess. That he should 
have so worked on the vanity of the Professor and the 
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emotional nature of Evadne that they begged him to call 
on them, goes without sa5mig. It was so easy. 

On the afternoon, therefore, following Ninian Nash- 
ville's reception, behold Clanrebel on his way to Hamp- 
stead. He had resolved to lose no time in following up 
his scent; the Rests were to be the net with which the 
elusive bird he had been tracking all the season so in- 
effectually through the forest of society was to be caught 

As he proceeded to the little house in Hampstead, 
the possibilities of these new acquaintances exhilarated 
him. The distance from his world was in itself an ad- 
vantage; here there would be, he thought, no curious 
peering eyes, no malicious tattling tongues, no eager 
suspicious ears. He rang the bell with the thrill of one 
going to an assignation. There was something suggestive 
of a virtuous seduction in this visit of which the motive 
was at once so secret, fascinating, and clean. 

He was shown into that singular room in which 
Rossiter before him had met Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 
The inscriptions over the door caught his eye. His 
emotional, artistic temperament received the same subtle, 
unconscious impression of delight as colour produces on 
the senses. In this atmosphere, redolent of antiquity, 
the poetic conceit that made him call the wooing of 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry the "escape of Iphigenia from 
Tauris" was justified. All his "scarlet emotions** had 
been labelled in this bizarre way; it was thus that he 
had bestowed the name of "Corinth" on some purple 
and ivory hours in the past In the atmosphere of the 
dead cities his pose became slightly transcendental. He 
told himself that it would be impossible to have a more 
perfect setting to his emotion. 
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He arrived at the Rests full of confidence and armed 
with all the weapons of which he knew so well the use. 
He had come to please, and he succeeded. It did not 
strike either Evadne or the Professor that his coming 
was at all singular. Had they not asked him to call? 
They were genuinely glad to see him, to both he 
seemed to bring the atmosphere of Ninian Nashville's 
dazzling saloons, of that unfamiliar barbarian world in 
which both had tasted for the first time the exhilarating 
wine of appreciation. The conversation turned naturally 
on the previous night; they talked of nothing else. 
Hector Astyanax, from his mother's side, gazed with 
profound and silent wonder on the new-comer. By-and- 
by, of his own accord, he fetched a book of Greek 
views and offered to explain them to Clanrebel. The 
conquest of the family was complete. 

The arrival of the German savant, whom the Pro- 
fessor had met the night before and regarded as a con- 
frere, followed by that of Ninian Nashville and his sister, 
Lady Deverley, jarred upon Clanrebel. Evadne and the 
Professor welcomed them warmly. To both this advent 
of the world meant recognition of the commentary on 
Plato at which they had worked so hard. Already the 
perfume of fame was in their nostrils. 

They explained the contents of the room to their 
guests, and Evadne chanted the Ode of Sappho to the 
accompaniment of the lyre found in a tomb at Corinth. 
On those from the world of fashion the effect was exotic. 
Clanrebel forgot the jar to his harmony that the arrival 
of the others had produced; Ninian and Lady Deverley 
were enraptured, and already took the credit of the 
social success they anticipated for the singularly lovely 
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and fascinating creature they intended to ^'take iip"; 
even the German stopped discussing the myths of Plato 
with the Professor to listen. None of them noticed that 
Mademoiselle de Rouviy was standing on the threshold. 
For a moment that sweet gravity of expression which so 
completely hid her thoughts was broken; she divined 
and resented the motives that had brought each of 
these people into that room which their presence seemed 
to vandalise. A look of irritation passed over her face. 
For the first time in her life she felt a contempt for the 
simplicity of Evadne and the Professor. It was as if 
they connived at the pollution of the Sacred Soil. 

There was a burst of applause when Evadne ceased; 
her cheeks flushed with excitement and points of red 
glittered in her beautiful brown eyes. Mademoiselle de 
Rouvry advanced into the room, York and Lancaster 
fighting a battle in her cheeks, which the former won as 
she offered her hand to Qanrebel. It was the only out- 
ward sign she manifested of the emotion she felt. 

"You are a trouvaille, dear Mrs. Rest," exclaimed 
Lady Deverley; "I feel as if I had unearthed a marble 
in Italy or Greece." 

The praise went to Evadne's head like the thought 
of immortality to a Greek poet 

"Such trouvailles should never be removed iirom the 
country where they were originally fashioned," said 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry coldly. "Personally, I believe 
that milieu is everything. The frieze of the Parthenon 
lost its soul when it was brought to the British Museum." 

The scorn which she could not restrain translated 
her meaning. Lady Deverley's consummate self-pos- 
session was for once confused; Clanrebel had the un- 
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pleasant sensation that men feel when they are observed 
in the company of certain acquaintances with whom they 
would rather not be seen. Evadne's naiad-gaiety fled 
like Daphne into the laurel. The charm the barbarians 
had for her became guilty, like a secret sin that degrades 
and enslaves. 

"Look," cried Hector Astyanax, unconsciously re- 
lieving the embarrassment all felt, "that is Corinth, where 
mamma's lyre was found.'' And he drew his new- 
found friend's attention to the view that he had been 
looking for in the album, whose contents he had been 
explaining. 

Clanrebel bent down and kissed the child. When 
he glanced up again, the maid was announcing Rossiter. 

To the pariah the sense of desecration he ex- 
perienced as he entered the room, which had been to 
him like a sanctuary, was tinged with fear. It seemed 
to him as if a world that he had materialised out of his 
fancy, and to the delight of which he ever returned, as 
Peter Ibbetson returned each night to his dream as to 
a reality, had vanished like Aladdin's palace. This room 
in which he found himself seemed never to have had 
any meaning for him at all. At the sound of his name. 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry glanced with a breathless in- 
terest at the door by which he entered. To Rossiter, 
in that moment of disillusion, the smile she gave him 
was like the sight of a footprint in the sand to one lost 
in a desert. Then, as if she dared not read what was 
written in his eyes, she turned and replied with a com- 
monplace to a remark that Ninian Nashville addressed 
to her. 

At the same time Rossiter recognised Clanrebel 
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among the people in the room. For a moment their 
eyes met in a speaking glance, and each guessed the 
reason of the presence of the other. 

"She is my affinity, let me win her," pleaded the 
glance of the former. 

"She is my virtue. I dare not lose her," faltered 
that of the latter. 

"You will weary of her," flashed the one defiantly. 

"And you will bury her like a treasure in a field for 
fear lest you lose her," mocked the other. 

"The dice!" glittered both. 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry, moved by an irresistible 
impulse, looked up and caught that glance swifter than 
thought which these two men exchanged. 

"No, Mrs. Rest, it is not true that purity is of no 
accoimt in society. It is always at a premium," Ninian 
was saying to Evadne, a propos of some cynical remark 
of his sister. 

The scales fell from the eyes of the pure girl, and 
her thoughts were naked. The Rests and their Sacred 
Soil suddenly had a new and significant meaning for 
her, she saw them in the same light as the regenerate 
and the "waster." And two lovely Lancastrian roses 
bloomed in her cheeks. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

The Duchess of Stillwater was passionately fond of 
yachting; every summer she spent two months cruising 
about the coasts of the British Isles, Northern France, 
and Norway. As she possessed no yacht of her own, 
her Grace depended on one of three means for the en- 
joyment of this healthy and agreeable pastime — borrow- 
ing, hiring, or an invitation. She invariably put off the 
second as long as there was any chance of the first or 
last of these alternatives. 

This year she was obliged to hire. And chagrin 
that she might have felt at being reduced to this rather 
annoying means of indulging her passion would, no 
doubt, have been speedily overcome by the extreme 
cheerfulness of her disposition, had she not had the 
great success of her novel, "The Leeks and Onions of 
Egypt," coupled with a steady run of luck at bridge to 
solace her. Among some dozen answers to the adver- 
tisement she put in the press the one that appeared 
most promising chanced to be that of Messrs. Tarleton, 
Cheetham, Hustle & Co., Ltd., who, in liquidating the 
affairs of one of their clients, found themselves burdened 
with a large steam-yacht, which, being unable to sell 
advantageously, they were willing to let for the months 
of August and September. 

i3* 
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The duchess, far from being a woman of business 
like the Countess of Tarleton, was, nevertheless, capable 
of driving a very shrewd bargain. In the negotiations 
between her Grace and Messrs. Cheetham and Hustle 
there was so much Jewing up and Jewing down as to 
threaten a rupture. Whereupon Lady Tarleton, who 
had left the transaction of this affair to her partners, 
astutely took the business into her own hands; and a 
settlement, satisfactory to both parties in this "hard 
drive," was finally arranged by the suggestion that the 
duchess might easily recoup herself for the very exorbi- 
tant rental that the firm asked for the yacht, and make 
a neat sum to boot, by taking as a "paying guest" for 
the Cowes week some foreign or home-made millionaire, 
many of whom, no doubt, would be only too glad to 
avail themselves of such a chance of spending a pleasant 
week among the fine fleur of English society. 

Her Grace did not by any means jump at this idea, 
for though, as the reader has no doubt observed, Violet 
was not haughty or exclusive, she had never contem- 
plated exploiting her ducal rank commercially. But as 
the negotiations had lasted so long that no other yacht 
was now available, and her ladyship constantly asserted 
that it was by no means unusual for members of the 
aristocracy to turn an honest penny out of rich Jews, 
Americans, and Colonials, the duchess at length per- 
mitted herself to be seduced by Lady Tarleton's sug- 
gestion. 

The duchess was one of those impulsive people who 
never let the grass grow under their feet As soon as 
she had signed the contract with Tarleton, Cheetham & 
Hustle, she at once put a notice in the Board and Apart<* 
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ments Wanted column of the chief daily papars, stating 
that "a Lady of rank would be willing to take, for the 
Cowes week, a gentleman desirous of mixing in good 
society; arrangements strictly private; terms on applica- 
tion." 

The next morning the duchess received over a dozen 
answers to advertisement; by the last post at night she 
was inundated with applications; and on the following 
day she set to work to communicate with those that 
appeared the most desirable. After some very clever 
correspondence on both sides, in which the real names 
of the advertiser and the applicants were concealed, the 
duchess unmasked her identity to an American gentle- 
man residing at the Carlton Hotel, with whom she 
haggled on the telephone as to terms, advantages, etc. 

Mr. Lorenzo Porck of Chicago, who owed his millions 
to an expert faculty for "hustling," "jumping," and the 
various essentials by which business ability achieves suc- 
cess in the States, found his match in the duchess. 
Perhaps a very illuminating and amusing chapter might 
be written on the telephonic negotiations alone between 
her Grace and Mr. Porck. Beginning at ten in the 
morning the discussion between them lasted till lunch, 
when the American, having finally agreed to pay one 
thousand guineas without extras for the privilege of 
being the guest of the duchess on her yacht at Cowes, 
met her Grace at the Savoy Restaurant, where during 
lunch, for which he paid, they made the acquaintance 
of each other and amicably discussed the more personal 
matters incidental to the bargain. 

"So you know nobody, and wish to know every- 
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body," said the duchess, as she helped herself a second 
time to the macaroni d la reine Marguerite, "Your first 
visit to England, of course?" 

"Since I was a boy," said Mr. Porck. "I have been 
between New York and Liverpool as many as ten times 
in a year. I was an extra hand on a cargo boat be- 
fore I was nineteen, when I started in Chicago. We 
brought over cattle and carried back emigrants. You 
can guess what it was like." 

"How piquant!" said the duchess. 

Mr. Porck, observing that he made a favourable im- 
pression, proceeded to give his future landlady a graphic 
and detailed account of his remarkable career from in- 
fancy to his arrival at the Carlton Hotel. His appear- 
ance was not unprepossessing; though he hardly came 
up to her Grace's critical standard of masculine beauty, 
his looks were not without a certain bizarre attraction. 
The duchess mentally gave him thirty-five years, but he 
was in fact still considerably under thirty. He had that 
pale, faded air that is so characteristic of the strenuous 
American, and which in Europeans is suggestive of de- 
generacy or dissipation. For even energy when carried 
to the American extreme produces all the harmfiil effects 
of over-indulgence. Mr. Porck had become the slave of 
excitement, he had plunged into business as one plunges 
into dissipation; hectic activity was not only a confirmed 
habit of this old-young American, but a vice. The self- 
made son of a self-made father, he had turned work 
into a recreation and had debauched his looks, his 
nerves, and his digestion in gambling with success as 
veritably as if he had wasted his constitution in carnal 
excesses. 
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"With a little training," thought the duchess, "he 
will do. Americans are wonderfully assimilative. He 
lacks polish more than refinement; like many of his 
countrymen, he is a gentleman without the milieu of the 
thoroughbred." 

"1 have come over to Europe," said Mr. Porck, "for 
a pick-me-up. What I want is rest with some excite- 
ment in it" 

"A week on the Solent will be just the dolce far 
niente you require/' remarked the dudiess. 

"That is why I answered your application," he re- 
phed. "It seems to offer the excitement of the best 
society with all its repose. I have always had a hanker- 
ing after the London dite, I take it, your Grace, that 
for my thousand guineas I shall meet the flower of 
your aristocracy?" And he looked at her with the 
shrewd, cunning expression with which he had out- 
manoeuvred more than one able opponent at the great 
commercial game of "deals." 

"Duchess, if you please," smiled her Grace good- 
naturedly; "they'll never take you for a real guest if 
you address me as your Grace. I am only called that 
when I give away prizes, by servants, and in trades- 
men's letters." 

"I stand corrected, Duchess," said Mr. Porck, tak- 
ing the lesson in the delicate manner it was conveyed; 
and he slyly returned to the attack by remarking that 
he guessed time would pass pretty gaily at Cowes. 

"Oh, quite delightfully gaily," said the duchess; 
"one breakfasts, lunches, and dines very gaily some- 
where every day; then one motors in the Solent in 
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motor-launches, and motors in the Isle of Wight in 
motor-cars; or you can sit under an awning and flirt, 
or snooze, or be amusing. Personally, I spend a great 
part of the time at bridge. And of course there are 
the Races." 

"And the people?" asked Mr. Porck, who did not 
relish the idea of paying one thousand guineas merely 
for the privilege of losing perhaps another thousand to 
her Grace at bridge. "The people are the most im- 
portant part of all." And once more he looked at the 
duchess shrewdly. 

"The people you will mix with will be the very 
smartest in society. I daresay I can manage to intro- 
duce you to His Highness the Prince of Monaco. His 
yacht will be the finest at Cowes this year. And I shall 
not have the least trouble in persuading His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovitch to invite you 
to dine on board his yacht, the Bacchanal, I know 
him quite well, and he has a sofl place in his heart for 
Americans." 

"Would it be possible for me to be presented to one 
of the members of the Royal Family as well?" sug- 
gested Mr. Porck. 

"I really think that you ought to be content with 
the foreign princes," laughed the duchess good-naturedly. 
"It was more than I intended to provide for a thousand 
guineas. I had only counted on giving you the society 
of my party, but as you are an American I will throw 
in the foreign royalties. I can't do more." 

"And your party," said Mr. Porck, feeling that the 
business qualities possessed by this jointure-mortgaged, 
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bill-burdened aristocrat were a match for his own, 
which were considered the 'cutest in Chicago, "would 
you mind stating the names, rank, and standing of those 
who will compose it?" 

"With pleasure," said the duchess. "There will be 
my daughter. Lady Montenaye. She is one of the 
leaders of society." 

"What! the beautiful Viscountess Montenaye," ex- 
claimed Mr. Porck, "whose picture and doings are in 
all the papers? We have heard of her in the States." 

"Well, you will have the pleasure of meeting her 
every day for a week. Also her husband, who has just 
come back from his ranch in Texas; you will be able 
to talk business with him. Then there will be the 
Comte Lothair de PalamMe, a distinguished young 
French nobleman from the Faubourg St. Germain, a 
great friend of mine, and plays bridge so well. Made- 
moiselle de Rouviy, the belle of the London season and 
a niece of the Duchess of Flodden, the most exclusive 
woman in society. Mr. Robert Deerboyse of the Grena- 
dier Guards; he is a grandson of General Lord Deer- 
boyse. You have heard of him, of course; he com- 
manded, you know, in one of our little wars, just which 
one I never could remember, my memory in these things 
is so treacherous. Mr. Lucius Persiflage of the Foreign 
Office, a member of a very old family. And I have 
also invited such a charming woman I have just dis- 
covered, a Mrs. Rest, so beautiful and original; and her 
husband, a distinguished scholar, and their child. They 
never go anywhere without the child, so I had to in- 
clude him, but he will not disturb you. He is so well 
behaved, an infant prodigy; no, not musical, but lin- 
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guistic — talks modern Greek, and only five. That is 
my list, and I hope it meets with your approval. I may 
add that I have arranged that my yacht, the Grampus, 
shall be anchored near that of my relation Lord Mine- 
head, who also has a party, which includes his beautiful 
wife and the lion of the season, Mr. Rossiter." 

"It sounds O. K.," said Mr. Porck, "I ought to get 
to know everybody pretty well; I never yet floated on 
the same keel for a week with people that I didn't 
make friends and do a bit of business too." 

"Considering what I offer you have got a cheap 
bargain," said the duchess; "another season I shall raise 
my charges." 

"Of course," added Mr. Porck with his cunning 
glance, "I take it that your friends will treat me as 
one of themselves. I don't pay a thousand guineas to 
be snubbed." 

"Snubbed!" cried the duchess. "You will be one 
of the family; our arrangement is quite, quite private." 

"And when do I come?" 

"On Thursday I shall expect you. I suppose you 
will not object to give me your cheque for five hun- 
dred in advance, and the balance at the end of the 
week?" 

Mr. Porck, being a man of business, considered this 
proposal perfectly natural and legitimate. 

"You shall have my cheque for the amount to-night," 
he said. 

"There is just one little thing more," observed the 
duchess with a pleasant smile. "As I am going to adopt 
you I shall speak frankly. I want you to be a success. 
No doubt with your American powers of quick assimila- 
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tion you will at once fall in with our ways. But would 
you mind leaving your American clothes at the Carlton 
and practise rubbing off a few of the sharper comers of 
your American accent?" 

"PU pack up the clothes and the twang together, 
Duchess," laughed Mr. Porck. 

"Then everything is most agreeably settled at last," 
sighed her Grace, and, beckoning to a German Gany- 
mede, who by reason of his good looks always had the 
honour of waiting on her at the Savoy, she said : 

"Hans, tell the conductor to play me something 
animal for an extra." 

As the handsome livery glided off with her com- 
mand, Mr. Porck glanced round the room with an air of 
satisfaction. The orchestra executed one of Dvorak's 
Sclav dances with an indescribable ilan. Under the 
magnetic influence of the music the duchess quickly re- 
covered all that natural vivacity for which she was noted, 
and which the strain of the negotiations had somewhat 
obscured. Mr. Porck vowed that she was one of the 
most charming and shrewd women he had ever met. 

Before rising from the table the duchess sent Hans 
to tell the conductor she wished to thank him. Mr. 
Porck paid the bill. 

"I always try to please Madame la Duchesse," said 
the chef d'orchesire, with a strong foreign accent and a 
graceful bow as he received her unstinted praise. 

"You always succeed," she replied. "What did you 
think of it, Mr. Porck?" And opening a little ornamental 
bag she wore, the duchess produced — her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 
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''I think it was grand; it sounded like a battle in 
Manchuria," laughed Mr. Porck, and, taking the hint, he 
gave the man a sovereign. 

"You have begun to assimilate already," said the 
duchess encouragingly, as she and Mr. Porck rose to 
leave the restaurant 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

According to the daily papers, which had special 
and capable correspondents galore on the Solent — the 
Duchess of Stillwater herself being one — it was the most 
brilliant Cowes week for years. All Cowes weeks are. 
Perhaps there were some who had enjoyed the privilege 
of experiencing its many festivities to whom this state- 
ment appeared extravagant For the history of a great 
social event, like the history of a great man, merely 
skims the froth off details. The vie intime of men is 
seldom wholly and truthfully known, least of all that of 
fashion. 

But without casting any doubt on the brilliancy of 
this particular Cowes week, there could be none what- 
ever as to that of the weather. The days had been 
drenched in sunshine. M. Rodin would have lamented 
the total absence of the characteristic and picturesque 
souplesse of the English atmosphere, which he so much 
admires. The light was as hard and garish as that of 
Provence. The nights matched the days. During the 
twilight a languorous moon slid into a sky as soft as 
blue velvet, and studded with stars like silver nails. The 
air was as lazy as that of a fan in the hands of a court 
lady. The Solent might have been the Mediterranean. 

Among the floating forest of yachts that swayed 
gently in Cowes Roads, like trees in a languid breeze. 
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was Lord Minehead's forty-ton sloop. As the accom- 
modation on this little craft was very limited, Lord and 
Lady Minehead had no guests; but room had been made 
for Rossiter, who, since his return to England, had found 
a home with them. In their zeal to resurrect the re- 
pentant outcast they were determined that in their case, 
at least, good intentions should not become the paving- 
stones of hell. 

"You must come and live with us for a time as my 
secretary, or something of that sort," Lord Minehead 
had said; "I have no need of a secretary, so your time 
will be your own. It is only a temporary arrangement 
while I look about for suitable means of making you 
independent. But you must be patient, these posts take 
time to find." 

So Rossiter had taken up his abode under the peer's 
friendly roof, for, having accepted the assistance of his 
good Samaritan before, there was no reason why he 
should refuse it now. All that Lord Minehead could do 
to convince his protig^ of the sincerity of societ3r's for- 
giveness had been done. He had even got Rossiter re- 
admitted to the club from which his name had been 
erased, the club in which he had cheated, and against 
which he had brought the action that had resulted in 
his public disgrace. What more conclusive proof of 
forgiveness could there be? For the dub is the barometer 
of public opinion in society; it registers, however, not 
what men honestly think of one another, but what the 
world for the time thinks of them. 

Lord Minehead's faith in humanity's charity was 
proved. The realisation of his dream gave the quixotic 
enthusiast that air of victorious confidence possessed by 
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all who have successfully tested their ideals. The effect 
of such a man on one longing for the same faith is 
strong; but Rossiter's morbid sensibility, which was the 
real voucher for his regeneration, had reduced this effect 
to a minimum. Doubt, remorse, and dependency acting 
on his sensitive temperament had caused him to die a 
hundred deaths a day. Since, however, he had met 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry, he admitted to himself with a 
thrill that a new and powerful interest had come into 
his life. Under the soothing influence of this acquaint- 
ance he had almost succeeded in cheating his unhappi- 
ness. Instead of d3dng a hundred times a day he 
managed to reduce this distressing mortality by half. 
At Cowes, where he saw Mademoiselle de Rouvry daily, 
his soul, though still very delicate, appeared to be con- 
valescent. 

In this hopeful state he suffered a sudden and severe 
relapse which threatened to extinguish him altogether. 
It occurred on the last day of the brilliant week, when 
the post arrived after luncheon, which the little party on 
Lord Minehead's sloop, augmented on this occasion by 
Lady Montenaye, had just finished. Lady Minehead, 
who took a childish amusement in distributing the letters, 
suddenly cried as she sorted them: 

"A Donegal postmark! It must be from Colonel 
Mickleby, Robert" And she handed the letter to her 
husband, adding, with a glance at Rossiter: "He has 
written to give you the appointment I wonder how you 
will like living in Ireland? We shall certainly run over 
and pay you a visit when you get settled." 

Rossiter was conscious of a thrill of delight He 
and the Mineheads had taken it as a matter of course 
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that he would get this Irish post in the gift of Colonel 
Mickleby, who had gone about everywhere singing his 
praises. 

''I shall turn into a regular Irishman," he replied 
with a laugh, while Lord Minehead read the letter; ''call 
myself O'Rossiter, talk with a brogue, and " 

"How unfortunate!" exclaimed Lord Minehead with 
an irritation he could not conceal, as he tossed the letter 
on the table. "Mickleby writes that he has been com- 
pelled to give the place to someone who, it seems, has 
a sort of lien on it. But to tell you the truth, Jack, I 
am glad, since we shall have you with us the longer." 
And, as if Mickleby's letter was not worth a second 
thought, he stepped into the little poop-deck, which 
opened from the saloon Hke a balcony. 

Lady Minehead glanced nervously at her husband, 
while Lady Montenaye turned over the pages of a novel 
in her lap and silently studied the situation. 

Rossiter gazed from one to the other stupidly, and 
tried to collect his wits, dulled by the swiftness of this 
totally unexpected blow. 

"Really," exclaimed Lord Minehead awkwardly, en- 
deavouring to change the subject, and thereby increasing 
the embarrassment of the situation, "Cowes might be in 
the Mediterranean. There is an Italian elixir in the air. 
Why don't you people come out of that stuffy cabin?" 
And he burst into raptures over the weather. 

like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, suspicion 
leapt alive from Rossiter's brain. 

"Mickleby wouldn't have me at any price," he said 
slowly; "that's the truth of it, isn't it?" 

The question jarred. 
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"Rubbish, Jack!" called Lord Minehead from the 
deck, and he continued to descant on the joyous bril- 
liancy of the weather and Cowes. 

"Oh, Mr. Rossiter," pleaded Lady Minehead gently, 
**I am sure people are much, much better than you 
believe." 

He picked up the letter, which Lord Minehead had 
left on the table, and having read it rose to his feet 
defiantly. 

"Mickleby refused to appoint me steward to his 
estate in Ireland," he cried with such a ring of passion 
in his voice that Lord Minehead stopped his paean and 
Lady Montenaye closed her book. "Money would pass 
through my hands, and with a prison record among my 
testimonials, Mickleby doubts my honesty. I can read 
it between the lines as plainly as if he had frankly ad- 
mitted it" 

"Jack," said Lord Minehead, coming back into the 
saloon, "Colonel Mickleby says that the man he has 
appointed has very great claims on him." 

Rossiter did not heed him. 

"I knew it," he went on; "bad luck never comes in 
single file, but in massed battalions. The game is up, 
my novelty's gone, the nine days' wonder is a thing of 
the past In spite of my hero-varnish I am nothing but 
Rossiter the card-cheat and thief! The public have 
realised the worthlessness of their toy." 

He sat down, with his elbows on his knees and face 
between the palms of his hands, and tapped the floor 
nervously with his feet 

"You almost make me angry. Jack, really you do," 
said the quixotic idealist at a loss for a reply. "I assure 
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you that Colonel Mickleby has always spoken to me of 
you in the highest terms. He said he thought you ought 
to have had the V.C." 

Rossiter glanced up and laughed in his face. 

"Do you think that Mickleby or anybody else is 
going to tell you to your face what he thinks of me? 
Pooh! I know why I have lost this place, and so do 
you." 

"Look at the silver lining of the cloud, Mr. Rossiter," 
said Lady Minehead timidly. "Remember we are your 
very true friends." 

"Jack," said Lord Minehead with a sigh, "this is 
not fair; how can you give way to such morbid fancies 
on a day like this? Can't you feel ^<t joie de vtvre in 
the air?" and he turned appealingly to his wife and 
cousin. 

Rossiter jumped to his feet and confronted him 
fiercely. "Wliat do you mean by talking to me of the 
joie de vivre?" he cried. "Why didn't you leave me 
where you found me, Minehead? Was it to seek to 
experiment your quixotic ideal on me that you flung 
me hope as a rope is flung to a drowning man? It is 
just like you fanatical humanitarians with your brains full 
of absurd theories. You go to the wretches in the 
prisons and cheat them with hope; you wait for them 
at the gates when they come out branded like Cain, 
and deceive them with your damned Christian lie of 
human charity and loving-kindness. You know you will 
always find some wretch to believe you, and then, when 
you see him pilloried by the world you prate of Xh&joie 
de vivre! Can't you humanitarians see how utterly 
false all your theories are in practice, won't you ever 
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acknowledge the mischief you do? The world isn't 
like your conception of it: the punishment of public 
opinion begins when that of the law is at an end. Oh, 
don't talk to me any more of ihejoie de vivref* 

Without a word, Lord Minehead quietly took one of 
Rossiter's hands in his and held it fast in a sympathetic 
squeeze. At the touch the wretched regenerate's in- 
dignation melted. 

"Forgive me," he murmured brokenly; "bear with 
me, for I am very miserable." 

This passive submission emphasised the hopelessness 
of the situation even more than the passionate rebellion 
of a moment before. For the first time Lord Minehead 
seemed to doubt the success of his quixotic and im- 
pulsive effort to rehabilitate his protege'. And as his 
belief in the charity of the world, that ideal he had 
tried so enthusiastically to realise, wavered, he recognised, 
being an honest man, the gravity of the responsibility he 
had so lightly assumed. In lliis mental predicament, 
unable to formulate an idea, he turned helplessly and 
imploringly to Lady Montenaye. This silent admission, 
as it seemed, of the exhaustion of his resources sealed 
Rossiter's despair. Lady Minehead, vaguely frightened, 
sat with her hands in her lap and looked from one 
to the other with the air of the Cruche Cass6e of 
Greuze. 

Perhaps no one was more capable of solving the 
problem this distressing situation presented than Lady 
Montenaye, who had up to the present wisely kept silent. 
Of the various quaUties that went to the making of her 
personality the most striking was her quick intelligence. 
It was the real secret of the immense influence she 
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possessed. Her swift, clear insight had given her a 
wide knowledge of human nature. Life was to her a 
play that she watched, so to speak, from the box of ex- 
perience and self-possession from which she looked down 
on the audience between the acts with the same alert 
intelligence as she followed the drama on the stage, 
which she criticised independently, like those rare critics 
who dare to defend an author when all others are 
demolishing him with the heavy artillery they some- 
times learn to use with such deadly effect. From long 
observation of life she had acquired a manner as cool 
and imperturbable as that of a doctor approaching a 
dissecting-table. Nothing had ever upset the even 
balance of her mind; she was often surprised, but never 
shocked. This superb aristocratic indifference was not 
a pose with Lady Montenaye, but the innate conscious- 
ness of her real superiority. As her commonsense was 
of the kind which is frequently mistaken for cynicism, it 
was the general opinion that with all her fine qualities 
she was devoid of affection. Perhaps a half score of 
persons who had experienced the strength of her friend- 
ship, which was not easily won, had no doubts on this 
point. For her head did not rule her heart; both 
swayed her evenly, like two kings of antiquity governing 
in perfect accord the ^ame state. Such a woman natur- 
ally inspired confidence and wielded power. 

It was Lady Montenaye, with all the glamour of her 
rank, the charm of her person, and cleverness of her 
mind, who had turned the shout of applause which 
greeted the hero, Hedge, into the social forgiveness of 
the outcast, Rossiter. Though, to please her quixotic 
cousin, she had embarked on this generous but ill- 
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advised crusade which had ended in Rossiter's despair 
and the Mineheads' disillusion, she had made no error 
of judgment From the first she had never doubted 
the truth of Mrs. Chicani's cruel paradox that for 
the regenerate social death has no resurrection. The 
result of Colonel Mickleby's refusal to materialise 
his fine words was such as she had all along fore- 
seen. 

But when Lady Montenaye gave her word, she stuck 
to it As soon as she had been convinced of her 
prot/g/'s regeneration, her sympathy, which was no less 
to be relied on than her pledge, irresistibly urged her to 
"see Rossiter through." Opposed to the good inten- 
tions of this level-headed woman were many obstacles, 
not the least difficult to surmount being the Mineheads' 
quixotic way of looking at the world and Rossiter's 
sensitiveness. But it was one of Lady Montenaye's 
axioms that obstacles were meant to be overcome, per- 
haps because sooner or later she had always got what 
she wanted. 

When the Duchess of Stillwater — who, while keeping 
the spirit, ignored the letter of her agreement with Mr. 
Porck — informed her daughter and her "beautiful boys" 
that she had a guest for the Cowes week who had paid 
a thousand guineas for the privilege of mixing in their 
society, the American, far from sinking in their eyes, 
had acquired great significance. Bobby Deerboyse and 
Lucius Persiflage at once determined that he should pay 
them, as he had done the duchess, directly or indirectly, 
very handsomely for various social pleasures they began 
to plan for him when the Cowes week was over. While 
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Lady Montenaye studied how he could be made to serve 
her end in "seeing Rossiter through." 

There are many, no doubt, who resent the idea of a 
grande dame like Lady Montenaye courting the regard 
of a Mr. Porck and encouraging the questionable vagaries 
of a Duchess of Stillwater. Such people lament the so- 
called decadence of manners. The decadence of man- 
ners, forsooth! In this world no custom ever decays 
that is worth preserving. To be shocked at the natural 
results incidental to the strange combination of de- 
mocracy and luxury in our days is a waste of emotion. 
Lady Montenaye always accepted facts, and the con- 
ventions recognising her great prestige were always some- 
what afraid of her. Bom a great lady, she assimilated 
herself wisely to her period, and, without losing any 
real dignity, trekked out of the aristocratic past into the 
aristocratic present. As a matter of fact, the difference 
between the age of dignity and the age of impudence is 
not as great as it seems. Then the game of measure 
for measure was played under the mask of Intrigue, 
now the mask is called Trade. And that is all the 
difference between the past customs we lament and the 
present ones we deplore. The world has always been 
a 'Change, of which Mr. Porck's "pit" at Chicago is but 
a miniature. 

As Lady Montenaye thoughtfully watched the death 
of Rossiter's hopes and the Mineheads* illusions, she 
calmly reviewed a plan which, ever since she had made 
Mr. Porck's acquaintance, she had been quietly develop- 
ing in view of some such eventuality as the present 
Not till the painful scene she had witnessed reached its 
climax, and her cousin by his helpless and imploring 
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glance of appeal mutely admitted that he had come to 
the end of his quixotic resources, did she come to the 
rescue. 

"Jack," she said, speaking for the first time, "I 
agree perfectly with all you say. It is absurd to talk to 
you of they<?/V de vivre. You are a regenerate. What 
you must look for now is something better, fuller — the 
paix de vivre. You may find it in Greater Britain, but 
as you are you, a temperament of exquisite sensitiveness, 
I do not advise you to seek it in the British Empire, 
where you are always liable to meet people who have 
known you. If you are wise, you will go to another 
country and begin a new life under new conditions. 
Such advice, no doubt, sounds like a platitude, but 
there are truths in platitudes as well as in paradoxes. 
In this world of conventions it is the stale platitude not 
the brilliant paradox that is to be considered. Instead 
of staring blankly at your fate like Robert and Angela, 
as if the lack of Christian charity in a Christian world pro- 
nounced the leper to be incurable, set yourself with energy 
and ingenuity to unravel the skeins of your career which 
your own sensitiveness and Robert's quixotism seem to have 
tangled so hopelessly. I do not wish to discount your 
regeneration, but I cannot help thinking it bears too 
dose a resemblance to a morbid nostalgia of the past. 
To experience the paix de vivre, you must look forward, 
not backward. You are longing to be regarded by your 
old social sphere as you were before you fell from it. 
Pray, what is the regard worth of the old acquaintances? 
they are merely doubles of your former self, with the 
luck to keep clear of the abyss! By coveting their paltry 
esteem you are poisoning your regeneration with dead- 
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sea fruit Remember — and here is a paradox to ofF-set 
my platitudes — those worthy of the world's forgiveness 
are nobler than the world that forgives. It must be so. 
Do you understand me?" 

The directness with which Lady Montenaye spoke 
was not without effect At the sound of her voice ut- 
tering sense in the cool tone of conviction, the spirits of 
Lord Minehead and his wife revived. Like the phoenix 
from the flames which consume it, hope always springs 
from its own ashes. 

''You advise that he should start in a new country, 
then?" said Lord Minehead eagerly. ''Perhaps it is 
best; but what is your plan?" 

"Do you understand me?" repeated Lady Montenaye, 
ignoring her cousin's remark and compelling Rossiter to 
look at her. 

He was conscious of the truth of her words, the 
sympathy of her manner, the refuge, so to speak, of 
her great influence; but with the air of one who hugs a 
sorrow, he hesitated from habit to allow himself to be 
convinced. 

"I know you mean what you say for the best. Lady 
Montenaye," he said sadly, "but, as you say, I am L 
Upon my life the abomination of desolation has fallen, 
it is a waste as far as the eye can see. Out of this 
wilderness a few friendships such as yours have risen 
like a traveller's palm under which I have rested. Ever 
since I was mad enough to hope the world would forget 
as well as forgive my ofi*ence I have seemed to myself 
to be roaming in a desert There have been times 
when I fancied I had found the way out of it Here 
and there I have, as it were, come upon a footprint in 
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the sand, heard a human cry on the wind; and at such 
times 1 have experienced ecstatic Hesperides-garden 
emotions when it has seemed to me that my past dis- 
grace had never transpired. Then, as to-day, this ela- 
tion, as entrancing to me as a night of Straparola, has 
vanished, and my Httle oasis, blighted by a storm of 
the desert, emphasises by its suggestion of former cheer- 
fulness the anguish of the surrounding waste. At such 
moments as now, a voice seems to cry to my soul: Cut 
bono? and to know joy, were it wrung from the basest 
pleasures, I could abandon this regeneration which is 
strangling me. It demands too much, too perpetually, 
too implacably, and to what end? I am like the Ancient 
Mariner, I have slain my albatross. You smile, you 
think me melodramatic, do you not?" 

A shudder swept over him and extinguished the 
rebellion of his spirit, just as a sun-baked beach is 
cooled by the first wave of the in-coming tide. With a 
sob he sank into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Lady Montenaye motioned to the Mineheads to be 
silent; she saw the advantage his collapse gave her, and, 
like a mother reasoning with a child, she said: 

"Yes, Jack, it is melodramatic, but then so are you; 
it is only by melodrama that I can make you see your 
situation with my eyes, so I will stick to your metaphors. 
You have compared your life to a desert, so it is; your 
friends, I should say, were not so much travellers' palms 
as caravans — phantom caravans that move from one 
oasis to another without ever finding the way out of the 
desert. But there is a way out, a way that will lead 
you to the paix de vivre" 
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"A pun!" cried Lady Minehead, seizing at anything 
to lighten the sadness of the scene. "The pays de 
vivre!" 

"A pun if you like, Angela," continued Lady Mon- 
tenaye, "but a serious one. The pays de vivre in this 
instance is America. You know what to expect here: 
will you remain and perhaps end in complete ruin, for, 
as you say, regeneration is no easy habit of life as might 
be supposed from the way many people speak of it? 
No, Jack, you will not, I am sure, jeopardise your noble 
effort at regeneration; there is stuff in you of the right 
sort; go to America, where nobody knows you, you shall 
start under the best conditions. Mr. Porck was not sent 
to us for a mere idle purpose." 

"Mr. Porck I" cried Lord Minehead and his wife in 
dismay. They had not approved of the American. 

"Mr. Porck!" echoed Rossiter, startled out of his 
apathy. 

"Yes, Mr. Porck, the heaven-sent," laughed Lady 
Montenaye. "He is the key to the problem." 

They all looked at her in amazement while she pro- 
ceeded. 

"He is a thoroughly misunderstood man, most mil- 
lionaires are. He even misunderstands himself. I had 
not met him five minutes before I discovered that of all 
the organs of his anatomy that he has employed in his 
soul-killing lust of wealth, there remained one which had 
singularly escaped the contaminating effects of 'jumping,' 
'hustling,' and indigestion. In the rush for dollars, Mr. 
Porck forgot his heart As this organ, if its normal 
emotions are suffered to manifest themselves, can alone 
nullify the energy of all the others and hamper a sue- 
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cessful business career, Mr. Porck was no doubt wise to 
ignore it. But I no sooner discovered that it existed in 
a healthy if neglected condition, a fact of which he was 
himself unaware, than I determined to requisition his 
naturally warm cardiac impulses. I believe I have suf- 
ficiently succeeded to interest him in you." 

"And do you mean to say, Margaret," cried Lord 
Minehead in astonishment, "that you are counting on 
the goodwill of a stranger to whom you have not yet 
mentioned the subject — an American snob?" 

"Call him rather a republican fleur-de-lys ," smiled 
Lady Montenaye; "it is more descriptive. Snob is merely 
a generic term." 

"You can never reproach us again for being what 
you call quixotic," said Lady Minehead. "We have 
never been guilty of anything quite so unpractical as 
this." 

Lady Montenaye looked at Rossiter. 

"Will you trust me to lead you out of the desert? 
You have been wandering in it too long." And, bend- 
ing over him, while he sat nervously tapping the floor with 
his feet, she whispered something in his ear. 

Hope leapt to his eyes, he rose with a spring. 

"Yes, I will follow you," he said eagerly, "though 
it prove but another oasis in the desert. Drowning men 
snatch at straws." 

That same evening Mr. Porck might have been ob- 
served sitting under the fringed awning that covered the 
deck of the Grampus and contemplating his surround- 
ings with an air of perfect contentment. He was in that 
delightful frame of mind in which everything is couleur 
de rose. The Cowes week had surpassed all his ex- 
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pectations; behind him lay the recollection of many plea- 
sures by land and water in the bosom of the bluest-blooded 
pedigrees in Burke. While in front of him he had in 
prospect, as the crown to all that had gone before, a 
coveted dinner en famille with royalty in the person of 
His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovitch, 
a crown jewelled, so to speak, with the discovery made 
a few hours before that he had a heart capable of per- 
forming the functions for which hearts are intended. 
For to a man whose constitution is debauched by satis- 
fying the lust of gold, it is decidedly pleasant to learn 
tiiat he has one vital organ at least that is sound. Lady 
Montenaye, the clever, observant woman, had justified 
her reputation as a queen of society. 

In this delightful mood Mr. Porck sat between the 
Duchess of Stillwater and Bobby Deerboyse, and placidly 
smoked a cigar. The August twilight was still young; 
and the party on the Grampus were waiting for the 
boats which were to take the duchess and her men to 
the Grand Duke's, and Lady Montenaye, her husband, 
and Mademoiselle de Rouvry to a dance on shore. Mr. 
Porck, soothed by the fumes of his weed, whose flavour 
was enhanced by the reflections caused at the sight of 
the cedar-lined silver box, embossed with a ducal coronet 
and engraved with the proud Stillwater device, "Who 
dares complain?" from which he had taken the Havana, 
let his fancy "go." 

How far away Chicago seemed, with its **pit," and 
turmoil, its foxy cunning and suspicion, its husde and 
greed! Had it ever existed, was that rude fife or this 
soft one a dream? Mr. Porck was practical; h^ told him- 
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self that this was the reward of thai. He glanced around 
him through the fragrant smoke of his cigar. In the 
gathering dusk the duchess looked almost young again, 
and Mr. Porck's fancy, inclined to be romantic this 
evening, recalled the mid-Victorian days when, as her 
Grace had let him infer, men had gone tiger-hunting in 
India, or bear-stalking in the Rockies, and such-like 
things on her account. Beside her, with an air of de- 
ference, so subtle as to defy Mr. Porck's powers of 
assimilation, stood Lord Montenaye, her son-in-law, lately 
returned from his cattle-ranch in America — a cold, dull 
Briton with rank stamped all over him, who had helped 
the American to learn bridge at a small profit .The 
blood coursed more quickly than usual through the 
millionaire's veins as he glanced from him at the famous 
Lady Montenaye, whose "splash" in London society had 
been heard in America, and wondered what they would 
say in Chicago if they knew that she had called him 
"her friend" with such a glance of the eyes! That 
emotion alone, he told himself, was worth a thousand 
guineas. Then a voice like the sound of a harp, gently 
stilled the proud blood surging in his veins, and, for- 
getting Lady Montenaye, her viscount-husband and her 
duchess- mother, his gaze rested on Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry. As he looked on the loveliness gracefully 
reclining a short distance from him with the blue 
of the Solent in her eyes, the coming night in her 
hair, and a shoulder of marble peeping from her 
cloak of swan's-down, the smoke curled sentimentally 
from his cigar, and Mr. Porck's new-found heart heaved 
a sigh. 

This delicious mirage of rank and beauty was dis- 
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pelled by a powdered and liveried footman who looked 
as if he too had a little ''blood" in him. 

"Your Grace, the boats are ready." 

To the Grand Duke's or the dance? Embarras de 
richesse! Let us go to the dinner with Mr. Porck, and 
look in at the dance later. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Ivan Ivano- 
vitch was a familiar figure in English society. He came 
regularly every year from Petersburg at the end of April 
and endured our climate and enjoyed our customs, as 
he saw them through the rose-coloured glass of fashion, 
till the end of October. Then he returned to Russia 
by way of Paris and Nice. 

Unlike his cousin, the Grand Duke Peter Paul, who 
had taken up his residence altogether in this country, 
Ivan Ivanovitch possessed neither town nor country 
house. In London he always patronised the same grand 
caravanserai in the West End, and when he went into 
the country he was the welcome guest in delightful turn . 
of the many people whom in town he entertained d la 
mode princtere. The difference between the Imperial 
cousins was marked: the Grand Duke Peter Paul lived 
a more or less retired life; Ivan Ivanovitch preferred to 
be always en Evidence, The former was married, domestic, 
and exclusive — the pattern of propriety; the latter was a 
bachelor, pleasure-loving, and democratic — the subject of 
racy rumours. In England, where both Grand Dukes 
were so well known, Peter Paul was respected, Ivan 
Ivanovitch popular — with the smart world and the press. 
To the Fourth Estate His Imperial Highness was a God- 
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send, especially when there was a dearth of news. His 
name was kept set up in type at all the European news 
agencies, and his doings were recorded from hearsay 
with that piquancy which tickles Mrs. Grundy as she 
likes to be tickled, in private, be it understood. 

Having succeeded in popularising the Grand Duke 
with its clients, the British press, which is snobbish au 
fond, tried hard but unsuccessfully to win the respect of 
the multitude for Ivan Ivanovitdi, who was the soul of 
good-nature. Perhaps the failure of journalism in this 
instance was due not so much to the Grand Duke's 
reputation, which was purple and gold, as to the decline 
of the almost autocratic power that the British press has 
wielded over the British people since, in the effort^ be 
what they term free, they permitted the Fourth Estate to 
usurp the sceptre of the old worn-out customs. For the 
British pubHc are of dear if slow intelligence, and are 
beginning to realise that halfpenny syndicates, half- 
penny sensations, and halfpenny moralising when they 
claim to express the ideas of the people in reality insult 
them. 

« 

The press is changing, they say; for the better; it 
hopes to get more in touch with the people. So far it 
has merely succeeded in making newspaper barcmets as 
common as City knights, and news as trustworthy as the 
programme of a leader of the Opposition when called to 
the premiership. O Daily News! From Lady Blessing- 
ton and Charles Dickens to — to — quel de'bdcle! O 
Chronicle! Dost never blush for the past when caught 
in the company of Mails and Expresses? O Standard, 
what an euthanasia is thine! But let us be thankful for 
blessings in disguise. In this "change" of the press the 
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tyranny it once wielded over this country is being 
shattered. Yet a little while and it shall not even 
lead. 

From Grand Dukes to the press, what a digression! 
Perhaps 'twas caused by the association of ideas, in 
which the open tyranny associated with the one sug- 
gests the latent tyranny hid in the other. But to return 
to our more serious subject. 

The Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovitch was, then, a 
bachelor with a purple and gold reputation, much 
addicted to England, where the British public familiar 
with his name looked shocked or pleased when they 
heard it, and where the British press gave him imperial 
prominence on every conceivable occasion. But Ivan 
Ivanovitch had never heard of the British public, and 
never read the British press; to him England was merely 
another term for smart London society. In this sphere 
he was a favourite, and quite the most popular of all 
the foreign princes who annually visit our shores, or 
reside altogether among us like the respectable Peter 
Paul, of whom, because he is virtuous, there is, as of 
happy nations, nothing to relate. 

The Grand Duke was a very imposing man between 
forty and fifty, with a pear-shaped Bourbon face, and 
the famous Bourbon appetite inherited from his maternal 
ancestors. Eating and drinking were his chief vices; 
beside them love of baccarat and love of women were 
quite secondary. His life consisted of tasting, chewing, 
and swallowing; it was his one occupation, his one pas- 
sion. In the pleasures of the table he found compensa- 
tion, if not punishment, for all his sins. Gambling and 
gallantry were merely means of increasing his appetite. 

A Dazzling Reprobate. 1$ 
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It was related of him in his childhood that at a family 
banquet at the Winter Palace on the Czar's birthday, 
when helped by his nurse to some dish or other, he had 
shouted: "Don't give me plenty, give me too much!" 
This monstrous hereditary appetite — of which he was 
very proud, for it reminded him of his descent from 
Louis the Fourteenth, who was a great glutton as well 
as a great king — now and then flagged. The eupeptic, 
souriant prince would then become melancholy and 
silent; sometimes an hour would go by in which nothing 
passed his lips. 

He had as little respect for the forms of etiquette as 
Marie Antoinette, but as so much less was expected of 
him than of her, his freedom of manner was never 
quoted as a reproach. He created around him the 
atmosphere of the Regency; in his entourage his guests 
did or said what they pleased. The pleasures of the 
table acquired an added zest when the company sparkled 
like wine and stung like a condiment. 

As his yacht, the Bacchanal, was small, he had 
taken a house on shore for the Cowes week, where the 
men of the .party — Clanrebel, Lord Runny mede, the 
imperial secretaries, a young Russian and an elderly 
German — slept. He himself lived on board, as did 
Lady Runnymede, Lady Florian and Feme, and Mrs. 
Chicani, three representatives of the fair sex, without 
whom Ivan Ivanovitch would have been, as he gallantly 
expressed it, perdu at Cowes. 

On their arrival the party from the Grampus found 
their host sitting in solitude on the deck of his yacht 
smoking a Russian cigarette and sipping a Parisian 
apiritif. Her Grace made her curtsy and presented her 
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"paying guest," whom His Imperial Highness greeted 
with a cordial handshake, turning at once to pat Bobby 
Deerboyse and Mr. Lucius Persiflage of the Foreign 
Office — another of the duchess's "beautiful boys" — on 
the shoulder familiarly. Lothair's reception, probably 
because he was a Frenchman, was slightly more cere- 
monious, but none the less warm. For the Grand Duke, 
in spite of his free-and-easy habits, was a shrewd ob- 
server of the fine shades of foreign manners that never 
wholly blend in cosmopolitan life, sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of which was a truly imperial trait that was one of 
the secrets of his popularity. 

While he was welcoming his guests, two servants 
appeared with silver salvers bearing aperitifs and spiced 
refreshment. The Grand Duke immediately tossed his 
cigarette into the Solent, and fortified himself for the 
menu, which was handed him at the same time for in- 
spection, with some caviare sandwiches and a plate of 
olives. In the midst of this occupation a motor-launch 
from the shore arrived alongside the Bacchanal with 
Clanrebel, Lord Runnymede, and the imperial secretaries, 
and as soon as Ivan Ivanovitch had despatched his ap- 
petiser he gave his hand to the duchess, and led the 
way below. The saloon in which they dined was oval 
in shape and panelled with satin-wood, relieved by 
slender gilt Corinthian pilasters at regular intervals. The 
ceiling, broken by a circular skylight disguised as a 
gallery, was painted with nude figures framed in gilt 
arabesques. In the soft light of the candles with which 
it was illuminated, the saloon presented an airy and 
elegant appearance. In the centre was a round table 
decorated with pink flowers; the plate used at this repast 

i5» 
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was of gold, and the china of Sevres of the period of 
Madame de Pompadour. During the dinner there floated 
through the open windows of the skylight the music of 
a spirited Roumanian band on the deck above. 

Ivan Ivanovitch seated himself at once with the 
duchess on his right and Mrs. Chicani on his left; the 
others placed themselves where they pleased. 

"And how goes the book, Duchess?" asked the 
Grand Duke. 

"Oh, I am «till getting selling reviews," she 
replied. 

"Pray, what are they?" 

"Well, you must know that there are three kinds of 
criticism. Those of one's friends, of strangers, and of 
the publisher's enemies. It is usually the latter that sell 
a book." 

"A paradox, by Jove, Bobby!" cried the Grand 
Duke to Mr. Deerboyse, who was on the other side of 
the duchess, and then turning to her, he added: "And 
how many kinds of authors are there?" 

"Three, also," she said. "Those who write for 
fame, for vanity, and for money. All three read the 



reviews." 



"I should like to write a novel, what you English 
call a smart booL" And Ivan Ivanovitch laughed 
maliciously. 

"Write it in French, sir," suggested Bobby Deer- 
boyse; "the smartest books are always in French." 

"And put us all in, as we are," drawled Mrs. 
Chicani. 

"Then I certainly should have to write it in French, 
eh, viscountess?" And Ivan Ivanovitch cast his eyes on 
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the dazzling bust of Lady Runnymede as if he regretted 
it was not included in the menu. 

"Talking of smart books," she cried, "has anybody 
read 'Verity's' latest, *A Day with Anthony?' " 

"No; what is it like?" asked the Grand Duke. 

"I should say, sir, it was a sequel to *A Night with 
Cleopatra,' " said Bobby Deerboyse, with racy levity. 

"That sounds amusing," chuckled Ivan Ivanovitch. 
"Make a note of that, Potemkin," he cried to his Russian 
secretary. "Send to Mudie's for a dozen Nights with 
the Egyptian queen. We will read them aloud, eh, 
viscountess?" 

"You won't get 'Verity's' books at Mudie's and 
Smith's," said the duchess. "They have made her 
famous by refusing to sell them." 

"Another paradox, by Jove!" cried the Grand Duke. 

Mr. Lucius Persiflage, who never had time to read 
anything but despatches at the Foreign Office, declared 
on the authority of his valet that "Verity's" books were 
not true to life. 

"I have noticed that too," remarked Lothair. "I 
read all your society novels, and with the exception of 
*The Leeks and Onions of Egypt,' Duchess, I find the 
characters so very unlike those one really meets in 
society. Why is it? The local colour, what we call 
milieu in France, is correct enough, but they seem to 
fail to catch your expression, as it were." 

"Oh!" cried Clanrebel with his characteristic 
cynicism, "the people in those books do not exist in 
real life, that is why they are so popular. The British 
public have an insatiable taste for fiction." 

"Yet," said Lothair, whose habit of treating all sub- 
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jects seriously denoted a deficiency of the sense of 
humour, which the reader has no doubt observed, "the 
reviews I have read of your popular novels generally 
admit that with all their faults the characters live." 

"That is because the critics are no more to be relied 
on than the novelists," said the duchess feelingly. "Both 
know about as much of us as a Polytechnic tourist 
knows of Switzerland. They pass through Mayfair, 
those who have the entrie, without ever leaving the 
beaten track." 

"Ah," sighed Clanrebel in a tone of elegant anguish, 
"it is only the parvenus who climb the Alps of society." 

Mr. Porck, with eyes, ears, and wits as alert as if on 
the Com Exchange in Chicago, was trying to assimilate 
himself, like the Goths in Rome, to the alluring habits 
of what is termed by strenuous Americans the "effete" 
society of the Old World. It must be added that the 
self-made son of a self-made father made rapid progress 
since he had been enjoing the advantages of the smartest 
English society at Cowes, displaying as much American 
predisposition for the cultivation of pleasure as ingenuity 
in amassing dollars. In fact his landlady had made 
him so comfortable that he had that very day expressed 
a desire to retain his apartment on the Grampus for the 
rest of August and September. The duchess, who saw 
a chance of getting her yachting for nothing this year 
and rather liked the society of Mr. Porck, was, how- 
ever, wavering between cupidity and a sense of the 
dignity due to her rank, of which she still preserved con- 
siderable appreciation. 

But the American, who knew full well the power of 
his dollars to buy what he pleased, looked upon the 
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matter as settled, and had already had the hardihood 
to invite Lady Florian and Feme, next whom he was 
sitting, and who had never met him till this occasion 
and did not even now know his name. Far from being 
offended at such familiarity, Lady Florian and Feme, 
who was still dubious as to her movements during 
August and September, begged Mr. Porck to give her a 
couple of days to discover, as she said, what plans her 
husband had made; but in reality to secure the chance 
of falling back on this invitation in case one more pro- 
mising did not turn up. As Lady Florian and Feme 
unconsciously provided no little amusement her portrait 
is perhaps worth drawing. It has been hung over and 
over again in the Salon and the Royal Academy, though 
the first time she ever was painted it was the New Gal- 
lery that had the credit of discovering her. 

Imagine a woman still under forty, with a tall, thin 
figure, without grace; a face pale to illness, without pas- 
sion, unless her mouth, her one striking feature from 
which nothing but folly fell, suggested camal instincts; 
dreamy blue eyes, without expression; pale hair, without 
life or character, which she wore braided in a bandeau 
over her forehead and ears; an air faded, without being 
ethereal; and you have the material from which the 
stupidest artist can easily manufacture with the proper 
idealisation a Pre-Raphaelite beauty. It was Lady Florian 
and Feme's agreeable fancy that she was a Burne- Jones. 
And in all the galleries in which she had been hung 
everybody else thought so too. 

To describe her character or her temperament is 
perplexing. In the age of Moli^re she would have been 
a pricieuse; in that of Dr. Sanvuel Johnson a "blue;" 
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in the Eighties an aesthete; in the Nineties neurotic. In 
the present day, which is devoid of burning questions 
or an ideal, Lady Florian and Feme was ouirie, a term 
that, however, very slightly describes her. She was one 
of those people who affect new intellectual emotions be- 
fore they become commonplace, a pioneer into wilder- 
nesses which stay-at-home criticism eventually cultivates 
when the wild cats have exhausted their promoting 
energies. Thus Lady Florian and Feme was an Ibsenite 
when Ibsen was regarded with suspicion; Maeterlinckian 
when this great artist was supposed to be a literary 
lunatic; an admirer of Kipling before he became an Im- 
perialist, and when his style, to use a monstrous meta- 
phor, was a Winston Churchill in the conventional realm 
of Art. Nowadays, when there is a dearth of intellectual 
sensations, Lady Florian and Feme was a supporter of 
the various dramatic societies which produce master- 
pieces that a degenerate stage will not acclaim. She was 
always to be seen at the usual private performances of 
censored plays. 

As she was totally unlike the women one expected 
to meet in the society of Ivan Ivanovitch, it caused Lothair 
considerable surprise to find her on the Bacchanal, But 
smartness and frivolity were not the only, though the 
chief, qualifications to the Grand Duke's notice. With 
all his animal proclivities he had a sardonic humour to 
which the fantastic Lady Florian and Feme appealed. 
He regarded her as a caricature of fashion, and enjoyed 
her as a statesman may enjoy a clever cartoon at his 
own expense. She was in reality his clown, and from 
time to time during the dinner, he drew her out when 
tired of wit to laugh at folly. 
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"You are not eating, Lady Florian and Feme; this 
sauti of pheasant is delicious." And calling to his maitre 
(T hotel, the Grand Duke added in a loud voice: "Give 
Madame la baronne some of the poulet di la Gringoire 
with my compliments." 

Lady Florian and Feme, who had strange views on 
the subject of diet and an ethereal appetite, cried: 

"Pheasant! Surely His Imperial Highness does not 
take me for a gamekeeper or a poacher. I never touch 
the meat of feathered creatures; it is too coarse, too 
compact, too masculine." 

"A has r etiquette!" cried the Grand Duke mock- 
ingly. "Call me Ivan, baroness, anything but Imperial 
Highness. I am never that save in the newspapers. 
But if you will not have pheasant, have some of this 
venison pie; it is a masterpiece, my cook shall be de- 
corated. Pass Madame la baronne the venison pie." 

"Venison!" cried Lady Florian and Feme with a 
shiver. "It's the meat of a huntsman or a yeoman." 
And she launched forth bitterly against flesh of all kinds 
as well as cauliflowers, Bmssels sprouts, and spinach, 
especially spinach. It was impossible to guess the cause 
of her animosity to spinach. But the Grand Duke would 
not let her off without tasting something. 

"Come, come, baroness," he cried, "consider my 
cook; he is an artist with a highly sensitive temperament 
and an unbounded ambition. He demands nothing less 
than universal recognition, everybody but you has ac- 
knowledged his genius, and if you do not it will dis- 
courage him; he will lose heart, his creative faculty will 
cease to work, and I, I shall suffer. I dread to think 
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what will become of me if you fail to applaud my 
cook." 

After this Lady Florian and Feme consented to play 
with the wing of a pigeon in order, as she declared, 
that it might never be said of her that she had no ap- 
preciation of genius. For she professed a passion for 
genius; it was her hope that some day one would expire 
in her arms, as Chopin had died in the arms of a coun- 
tess; and with this romantic end in view she had once 
taken up a consumptive musician, who, however, unfor- 
tunately recovered his health by trying the fresh air cure. 

**And now," said the Grand Duke remorselessly, "I 
hope, baroness, you will drink a glass of Chambertin 
with me in honour of Venus." 

"As we are on the Bacchanal/* she said to Mr. 
Porck, as she sipped a glass of Burgundy with an air as 
resigned as that of Iphigenia at Aulis, "I suppose I must 
try to be an Erigone. Do I look like a panther? If so, 
all I require is to be bedecked with vine leaves. Bring 
me a tambourine." 

"Why, baroness," cried the Grand Duke, who over- 
heard her, "that is exactly like one of my Rubenses at 
Petersburg." 

At first Mr. Porck had mentally decided that Lady 
Florian and Feme was mad, then he concluded, she was 
deep, an impression he as quickly changed, when she 
expressed herself on the subject of diet, for mere ori- 
ginality. And finally he believed he detected the symp- 
toms of a deeply-seated indigestion, affectedly disguised 
by a naturally emotional temperament Perhaps Lady 
Florian and Feme's folly had never given anyone such 
trouble to diagnose before. Mr. Porck's chronic dys- 
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pepsia, acquired in the speed of piling up millions, had 
at last found an affinity in a world where the pleasures 
of the table produced upon it the same effect as Philis- 
tinism on a lover of the Beautiful. 

"Ah," he said with emphasis, under cover of the 
general conversation, "I understand you. I have ideas on 
diet too. Perhaps by comparing our experiences we may 
find a cure between us for dyspepsia." 

Lady Florian and Feme, who, though totally devoid 
of the sense of humour was not without a sort of horse 
amusement, burst into a fit of falsetto laughter that 
finally convulsed the whole table. 

"And to think," said the duchess seriously in a low 
tone to the Grand Duke, "that I am prevented from 
putting her into a book, or making use of her folly for 
copy by the critics, who, if they met her between the 
covers of a six shilling novel, would declare she was 
unreal." 

"But you tell me the British public like fiction," re- 
joined Ivan Ivanovitch. 

"She ought to pass muster, real or unreal," said Mrs. 
ChicanL "She could not fail to amuse." 

"It is true," ruminated her Grace, who was becom- 
ing rather weary of the gastronomical feats she had per- 
formed on the Grand Duke's dinner, "that everybody 
admits all Dickens's characters are caricatures and all 
Balzac's geniuses. A minor novelist like myself might 
get a vogue by treating life as a cartoon." 

"It is an idea, duchess," said the Grand Duke. 
"Write a book of cartoons, and take us for material. 
Your critics would swear we never lived, and our repu- 
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tations might benefit." And His Imperial Highness 
laughed sardonically. 

"As if he cared," munnured Clanrebel under his 
breath to Lothair. "It is one of his most precious pre- 
rogatives to be able to laugh at public opinion. In an 
age like ours impregnated with Socialistic ideas, when the 
State is becoming more and more and the individual 
less and less, it is astonishing that the only persons who 
dare to be free are Russian Grand Dukes and American 
millionaires." 

"It is still more astonishing," returned Lothair, "that 
since Socialism has been treated seriously, how seldom 
one hears the word liberty used." 

As the dinner proceeded the company grew gayer, 
abandoning themselves to the voluptuous atmosphere 
that luxury and carnal instinct created, but, however, 
never quite stepping beyond the ' bounds of a certain 
vicious refinement. Their observance of propriety was 
that of well-trained animals, but the beast came out in 
a laugh, in a smile, in a glance of the eyes and above 
all in conversation, to which the wine, the cooking, the 
serving, and the sensual barbaric music of the Rou- 
manian band contributed to suggest a daring that would 
have shocked dear Mrs. Grundy, if such a thing be pos- 
sible any more. 

Everybody talked at once. Lord Runnymede, a dis- 
sipated, handsome aristocrat with a tendency to dipso- 
mania, whose complaisance secured the social position 
of his delicious viscountess while it exposed her rouged 
reputation to the bark but not the bite of scandal, sat 
between the Grand Duke's secretaries and exchanged 
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racy stories that anyone who chose to listen might have 
overheard. 

Ivan Ivanovitch, who possessed the faculty of noticing 
everything and understanding everybody, applied him- 
self to mastication and swallowing at the same time 
flinging out remarks indiscriminately to his guests. Her 
Grace of Stillwater devoted her attention principally to 
her "beautiful boys;" Clanrebel, in the best of form to- 
night, bestowed his cynicism on Mrs. Chicani, his pose 
on Lady Runnymede, and his strange wistful charm on 
Lothair. 

At last all suffered from a plethora; even Ivan Ivano- 
vitch's palate was temporarily numb, his sense of taste 
temporarily paralysed. 

"It has been a feast of the Barmecides, or whatever 
that rotter was called who lived so well among the 
ancients," said Bobby Deerboyse with a sigh of reple- 
tion. 

"You mean Trimalchio," corrected Mr. Lucius Persi- 
flage of the Foreign Office, whose knowledge of the 
banquets of antiquity was confined to the unmentionable 
one in the Satyricon of Petronius. 

The Grand Duke proposed baccarat as an aid to 
digestion. The Duchess of Stillwater would have pre- 
ferred bridge, but Ivan Ivanovitch after dining liked to 
take his gambling neat, so to speak; he never diluted 
chance with skill. While the attendants were engaged 
in turning the saloon into a card -room the distin- 
guished company mounted to the deck. 

"Mon ami," whispered Clanrebel to Lothair, "I am 
going to make the attempt to escape from Tauris with 
Iphigenia to-night." And going up to the Grand Duke, 
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who was smoking a Havana cigar and looked the picture 
of contentment as he reclined in a deck-chair with Lady 
Runnymede on one side of him and Mrs. Chicani on the 
other, Clanrebel made an excuse for leaving. 

At the same time Lord Runnymede, who was 
glancing over a pink evening paper that had just ar- 
rived with the post, exclaimed excitedly: "By gad! 
Listen to this, all." And by the light of one of the 
lamps suspended from the awning that covered the deck, 
he read, in a voice thickened with wine, the following 
extract: 

"SUICIDE OF A JUDGE'S SON. 

"SHOCKING SCANDAL IN THE WEST END. 

"WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE IMPLICATED!! 

"Henry Mountdolphin Rivers, the only son of Mr. Justice 
Rivers, blew out his brains at the Eros Club to-day. The cause 
of the suicide is said to have been due to a shocking scandal in 
which the deceased was implicated. It is rumoured that infonna- 
tion of a grave nature had recently been communicated to the police, 
who were in the act of arresting Mr. Rivers when he took his life. 
Further investigations are likely to follow, and several well-known 
persons are said to be compromised." 

For a second only the water gently lapping the sides 
of the yacht was audible, then all, save Lothair and Mr. 
Porck, who had never heard of the dead man before, 
discussed the scandal with the callous indifference of 
people conscious of personal immunity from its contagion. 
For the tragedies of society seldom, if ever, excite pity. 
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People have been prepared for them so long in advance 
that when they eventually occur, one has only time to 
read the details in the daily papers. 

"Well, Harry Rivers has whitewashed himself by 
dying," remarked Bobby Deerboyse of the Grenadier 
Guards. "Death sooner than disgrace is the motto of 
a gentleman." 

"In the barbarous ages, yes," said Mr. Lucius Persi- 
flage of the Foreign Office flippantly, "but in our civilised 
period disgrace is preferable to death. To die is to be 
completely forgotten, but to be disgraced is to have a 
tour on the Continent without being hurried." 

"Those who are never forgotten are not always the 
most fortunate," sighed Lady Runnymede, blowing rings 
of Turkish smoke from her pretty mouth. 

"O Sybaris! Sybaris!" cried the duchess. "How 
strange that of all the cities of antiquity it is the only 
one whose memory we really honour! In every com- 
munity there are monuments to it." 

"If I were asked to sum up British trade in an epi- 
gram," said the Grand Duke sardonically, "I should say 
it was the exchange of Bibles and whisky for luxury 
and vice. I suppose this promises to be what is called 
an * affair.'" 

"And a very tedious one," exclaimed Mrs. Chicani 
in that mocking, drawling way of hers which could 
make invective appear ridiculous, enthusiasm grow cold, 
and even truth heartless, "there is such a sameness in 
all these scandals. The plots are all alike.. Respect- 
ability plays Galatea to temptation's Pygmalion. A cen- 
sored comedy of manners; acted in the criminal courts; 
packed audience in the press; Mrs. Grundy in the front 
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row, with an opera-glass in one hand and a bouquet of 
mud in the other. From the moment the curtain rises 
till it drops, everyone knows what is coming. In the 
first act there is always a suicide or an arrest; in the 
second an inquest or a trial, during which some of the 
actors travel by night to the Continent; in the third. 
Justice delivers a hackneyed harangue, and the play 
comes to an end with a tableau, 'The Revenge of 
Morality,' in which several innocent persons are seen 
handcuffed by shame and knouted by pity. Mr. Justice 
Rivers, the respectable father of a dead disgrace, will 
probably be forced to retire from public life, and British 
virtue will return home satisfied and await the per- 
formance of the next censored play. Can anything be 
more tedious, except the weather, or Christian Science, 
or a dying Ministry, or the speeches of an Opposition? 
An exposed scandal is duller than an expurgated book, 
where imagination fills in the asterisks. To attract at- 
tention one should escape detection." And Mrs. Chicani 
glanced at Clanrebel with a smile that gave her .words 
the effect of a lunge. 

"I congratulate you, Mrs. Chicani," he said lightly, 
"on having drawn one of the cleverest sketches of Tauris 
I have ever come across," and he turned on his heel. 

"Tauris," she repeated; "what does he mean?" 

Clanrebel did not stop to enlighten her; linking his 
arm in Lothair's, he said wistfully, as they moved away: 

"Before important undertakings one is apt to be 
superstitious. I wish Runnymede had not read that 
article about poor Harry Rivers, I never knew him look 
into the paper before. It is almost like an omen and I 
never cared for purity so much as to-night." 
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"I will look you up early in the morning to hear 
good news," whispered Lothair cheerfully, with a squeeze 
of the hand. 

Clanrebel hastily descended the stairs into a boat 
that bobbed in a moonbeam. "To Palmyra Lodge," he 
said to the boatmen, "and row quickly." 

As the oars cut the smooth water, the Grand Duke's 
voice was heard shouting: 

"And now. Duchess, now for baccarat!" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Palmyra Lodge was one of the most comfortable 
and convenient places in the neighbourhood of Cowes. 
Situated on the margin of the Solent, surrounded with 
beautifully kept grounds, and easily reached by boat 
from the yachts in the Roads, it was always in demand 
during the yachting season, chiefly owing to the ad- 
vantages it possessed in the way of entertaining. 

It had been taken for the Cowes week by the 
octogenarian Lord Mountararat, Clanrebel's paternal 
great-uncle and former guardian, who, while the Grand 
Duke and his guests were dining on the Bacchanal, 
was giving here a small dance at which some fifty people 
were present 

As Clanrebel stepped onto the little iron pier by 
means of which Palmyra Lodge was approached from 
the water, and walked rapidly towards the lights glim- 
mering through the trees, he was in a mood more ex- 
cited than romantic, considering the purpose for which 
he had come. 

Since he had met the Rests he had made the most 
of all his chances and charms. Evadne had been con- 
verted into his agent; she sang his praises constantly to 
Ren^e, and served his cause better than Alba Dexter 
could have done. It was the pagan in Clanrebel that 
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appealed to Evadne. He reminded her of the Greek 
head, the gem of all her treasures, which her husband 
said belonged to the period of Praxiteles, if not the 
work of the master himself. Everybody had seen the 
likeness at once. He was brilliant, emotional, artistic 
— a Hellene of pure blood; while to Evadne there was 
always something of the barbarian about Rossiter, whose 
melancholy, sombre manner chilled her. She judged 
people entirely by their temperament, not by their 
character. 

Clanrebel had dropped his pose, as far as he was 
able, and the caution with which he studied to please 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry brought out the strange wist- 
fulness which, was the most attractive, because the most 
natural, of his charms. . But though their acquaintance 
had visibly improved, there was no indication that he 
had succeeded in reaching her heart or impressing her 
imagination. Her manner to him was invariably sweet, 
unaffected, grave; it never changed. There were times 
when, baffled by the inability to break this extraordinary 
evenness, he fancied it to be feigned in order to hide 
the fire with which she secretly burned. The thought 
would set him abliaze, and ravished by this mysterious 
and wholly imaginary blending of passion and purity, 
he would be on the point of throwing the dice. But he 
never got beyond shaking the box; at the fatal moment 
a doubt as to the result would chill him. 

This tantalising uncertainty was caused by the recol- 
lection of Rossiter, in whom, from the day he had seen 
him appear like a portent on the threshold of the 
"Sacred Soil," he had instinctively recognised a formid- 
able rival. After that first meeting they had not met at 

i6* 
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the Rests, but Clanrebel knew Rossiter continued to go 
there, and why. It mattered not in the least to him 
that he admitted to himself that if Purity was the reward 
of Regeneration, Rossiter deserved Mademoiselle de Rouviy 
more than he. If a suspicion as to the shallowness 
of his own quest after a clean life crossed his mind, 
selfishness prevented him from renouncing his claim in 
favour of a worthier rival. He wanted the reward, and 
he meant to have it according to the law of the survival 
of the fittest Pride had quietly, unconsciously usurped 
the place held by passion in his "scarlet emotion." 

But now delay was no longer possible; on the mor- 
row the Cowes week was over. Mademoiselle de Rouvry 
was going to join her aunt at Flodden. Castle in the 
North, and his last chance of the long contemplated 
escape from Tauris with Iphigenia had arrived. He had 
intended to be absolutely certain of the acceptance of 
his proposal before he made it; but as this never seemed 
to be possible, urged by pride rather than passion, he 
resolved, like the proverbial gambler and his last coin, 
to stake his amour propre, the very clothing of his soul, 
on the hazard of the die. He was too egotistical, too 
uniformly lucky, too accustomed to have his wishes 
gratified, to dream of rejection; but at the same time 
never lover approached his mistress less able to read 
the signs by which the Yes or the No may be guessed 
beforehand. 

As he arrived at the house he hoped to enter un- 
observed in order to seize a favourable moment to 
approach Mademoiselle de Rouvry, but on the very 
threshold he was greeted by the exclamation, "Why, it 
is Esau!" and, to his immense surprise, beheld his 
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cousin, Alba Dexter. Beside her, wearing the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and bending over a gold-topped ma- 
lacca cane, stood their uncle and host, Lord Mountararat. 
She had been giving him the gossip of Marienbad, 
whence she had arrived that morning, and it was evi- 
dently racy, for the old man, who, in spite of his great 
age, had a nimble body and a still more nimble wit, 
was chuckling maliciously. 

"How good of you to tear yourself away from the 
Grand Duke to come to see me!" she went on, as Clan- 
rebel relinquished the hand she had offered him. "Ah, 
mon ami, I am horribly bored. Our delightful uncle 
has gathered all the wrong people together to-night. I 
don't know how he could have made such a mistake, 
he is always so very careful. Let us go into the garden 
and have a talk, I haven't seen you for ages. But let 
me have a look at you first," she added playfully, 
motioning him to turn round with an exquisite fan made 
of lace, diamonds, and ivory which suggested the Rue 
de la Paix. 

Clanrebel did as he was bid, at the same time 
glancing, in the vain hope of catching a glimpse of 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry, into the room where a few 
couples were dancing to one of Waldteufel's waltzes. 

"Splendid!" cried Miss Dexter. "How do you 
manage? I certainly should not put you down at more 
than twenty-five." 

"At night," said Lord Mountararat. "Wait till you 
see him in the day, Alba. He is not looking up to the 
mark lately. There is something wrong with the boy; 
gave up twenty thousand a year to live in Bloomsbury." 
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And the old man cast a sharp glance out of eyes like 
carbuncles at his nephew. 

"That was a blunder of youth," said Alba, turning 
Clanrebel round again. 

"And his hair," went on the uncle with a significant 
leer, "his beautiful blonde hair is not so thick on his 
Corinthian temples as it was. There is something the 
matter with the boy." And he stroked his wig with a 
withered hand, the little finger of which was ornamented 
with a huge gold signet. 

"The leaves sometimes fall before winter, uncle," said 
Alba. 

Clanrebel thanked her with a bored smile. 

"It was foolish of you to let that pill-heiress go," 
carped Lord Mountararat, whose curiosity about his 
former ward's affairs had been ungratified. "She is 
going to stop St. Hugo's ten-acre leak at Beauroy Abbey; 
she would have put you on your feet, you foolish boy. 
You had better be careful of your beauty now, it is 
your only asset." 

"You forget my tailor," said Clanrebel sweetly. 

Alba laughed. 

"There is no flattery so sincere as that of the street," 
she remarked; "Madame Recamier said she knew she 
had ceased to be beautiful when the boys in the street 
no longer stared at her." 

"People will always stare at a well-dressed man or 
woman," said Lord Mountararat; "it is done every day, 
but it means nothing." 

"By day, perhaps," observed Clanrebel with his most 
cynical air. "But it means a great deal when people 
turn to look at one in the street at night. It is then 
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that the most thrilling romances of life are imagined and 
acted." 

"Night is a time when one should avoid attracting 
attention, at least it was so in my youth," said Lord 
Mountararat with his peculiar sardonic smile. "It is 
so much more observant than the day. It has a thou- 
sand eyes you know." And once more his sly, brilliant 
eyes tried in vain to pierce the self-possessed indifference 
of his nephew, in whose secret life he was greatly in- 
terested because he, like the rest of the world, knew 
nothing about it. 

"That is merely the opinion of a minor poet, uncle," 
said Clanrebel coolly. "As a matter of fact, what the 
night sees it seldom tells the day." 

"Come," said Alba, slipping an arm through her 
cousin's "he sha'n*t lecture you any more. Take me 
into the moonlight, I want to talk to you." 

"But I haven't seen who is here yet; give me a mo- 
ment to look into the ball-room," protested Clanrebel, 
who did not relish this sudden unanticipated check to 
the object for which he had come to the dance. 

"Oh, only Mineheads and that sort, you know," 
laughed his cousin, compelling him to obey her. 

He yielded with well-assumed amiability as the 
quickest way of getting rid of her. Five minutes' chatter 
on a lawn or a pebbly path, he thought, and Alba 
Dexter's delight at seeing him would subside to a 
normal degree. 

"What a superb night!" she cried as they stepped 
into the moonlight. "The moon is as big as a cart 
wheel. It is like a night in Egypt. Really, England 
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is improving. Let us go down to the water; on such a 
night the Roads will be like a Venetian y?/^.^^ 

As they followed the path by which a few moments 
before he had arrived at the house, Miss Dexter did all 
the talking. A string of diamonds round her neck 
glitered in the soft light like the eyes of serpents, and 
as the moon fell upon her dress, an eighteenth-century 
dream of a Parisian modiste, made of a blue brocade 
of a shade seldom seen nowadays, and once known as 
ceil de roi out of compliment to the eyes of Louis Quinze, 
she looked as if she had stepped out of some charming, 
unreal picture. 

They sat down on a wooden bench facing the Solent 
in the full flare of the moon. It completely dominated 
the heavens with its majesty; before its victorious pro- 
gress the sky turned pale as a pearl and the sentinel 
stars had fled. It seemed to overawe the very water, 
at its feet the Solent lay as still as a slave. Now and 
then the lights of boats and motor-launches hurrying 
over its surface were like balls of phosphorus rolled 
upon a sheet of steel. In the distance, visible under 
their lights like stars banished by the imperial moon, 
the white hulls of the yachts suggested gulls suddenly 
arrested in their flight by some magic. The air was 
like a kiss. It was one of those nights which we are 
wont to describe by the hackneyed but expressive phrase 
voluptuous; a night when the Puritan quivers and the 
moralist wavers; a night that is a lesson in the point of 
view of passionate climes where such nights are common; 
a night when the ears of the soul hear the sex-cry and 
the animal and the spiritual in human nature embrace. 
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In a word, it was not a respectable night — and perhaps 
that is why such nights are rare in England. 

At any other time Clanrebel would have enjoyed this 
tete-a-tSte. But now it was an effort to pretend to be 
glad to see his cousin; half a dozen times he tried to 
find an excuse for returning to the house, but in his 
anxiety could think of none plausible enough. Miss 
Dexter looked as if she were content to remain where 
she was for the rest of the night, informing herself of 
what had been going on in society since she had left 
England. 

How long they sat there Clanrebel never knew; it 
seemed to him like hours, it was perhaps twenty minutes. 
Naturally superstitious, he began as time went by to see 
the hand of destiny in this check to his object; the news 
Lord Runnymede had read out of the Star came back 
to him and helped to confirm him in his belief that 
some occult force was at work to warn him of failure. 

At last, by one of those impulses which make one 
determined to know the worst at any cost, he jumped 
to his feet 

"Let us go back. Alba," he said; "come!" 

"Hush," she murmured, "not so loud." And pulling 
him down by the coat-tails she indicated a couple some 
fifty ittt away in an attitude which made them oblivious 
of the other couple watching them. 

"They haven't seen us yet," she continued mischiev- 
ously; "lower your head and then the back of the bench 
will hide us, while we can watch them all the same." 

"Don't let us look, it's not playing the game," said 
Clanrebel, who, having beheld two forms half in the 
shadow of the trees, half in the moonlight, locked in an 
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embrace, refused to gratify a desire to discover their 
identity. 

"It's the effect of the moon," murmured Alba, 
crouching behind the back of the bench and continuing 
to feast her eyes on the couple regardless of her cousin's 
reproach. "Je suis dans la nuit, et la lune m'accable," 
she repeated, paraphrasing a beautiful quotation of 
Maeterlink, "Pell^as and Melisande on the edge of the 
moonlight. What a pity they are moving away; they 
must have seen you, Esau, when you stood up." 

Assured by this that they had gone, Clanrebel al- 
lowed his curiosity to get the better of him to the point 
of asking his cousin if she had recognised the lovers. 

"I couldn't make out the woman," said Miss Dexter, 
"but her companion was Jack Rossiter. I recognised 
him as he stood in the moonlight" 

For an instant Clanrebel's heart seemed to stop 
beating, then he jumped to his feet, laughing cynically. 
. > . . • 

Rossiter had arrived at Palmyra Lodge in a mood 
as excited as Clanrebel's. He too had come to stake 
his last coin, but it was his peace of mind, not his pride, 
with which he intended to dice. To one refined by 
remorse to such exquisite sensitiveness, encouragement 
is not only necessary to regeneration but the very breath 
of life. Rossiter had continued to go to the Rests after 
the day he had met Mademoisele de Rouvry there, as 
to a refreshing fountain he had foimd in the desert of 
his career. Much as he had counted on the post in 
Colonel Mickleby's gift as a sign of the genuine inten- 
tion of the world to forget his past, he had not realised 
the deeper meaning he had unconsciously attached to 
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it, till the appointment was denied him. In that terrible 
moment the water in his fountain had seemed to dry 
up; he was alone with despair, and at the thought of 
the poignant blank which he called his life hope swooned. 
Lady Montenaye's commonsense arguments had been 
like a battery applied to a corpse; it was not till she 
had whispered a word in his ear at the end, that he 
had felt life once more pulsing in him. 

"You have guessed my secret," he had said; "if I 
am deceived this time it is all up with me. From such 
a pinnacle of hope as you have placed me on, a fall is 
death." And he turned to her with a look such as a 
sick child gives to its mother. 

"You will not die. Jack," she had replied with con- 
viction. 

Since that scene in the morning, events had marched 
rapidly. Everything that followed seemed to him like 
the progress of a dream; he received one impression 
after another with a consciousness that he was being 
rushed on to a climax, without any power on his part 
to hasten, to stay, or to alter anjrthing. His senses were 
as if narcotised while Lady Montenaye, with indomitable 
energy, coolness, and method, put her scheme into 
execution. 

Such a dream-like impression was Mr. Porck's: 

"I guess, sir, nobody knows the worth of an honest 
man like Lorenzo Porck, and when I find him I mean 
to have him at any price. What do you say — will you 
come to America and give me the benefit of your 
character? You'll never regret it Pm a king in 
Chicago." 

"Now, that's a bargain," he added, as Rossiter 
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mechanically gave him his hand; "we'll arrange all the 
details to-morrow." 

Rossiter never asked himself how this strange 
phenomenon had been brought about. It happened: a 
mere event in the progress of his dream. But he was 
conscious of a certain ecstasy which had come upon 
him and continued till he stood on the pier at Palmyra 
Lodge, when he suddenly awoke, as it were, quivering 
with excitement, to reality, and knew that his peace of 
mind was staked on the hazard of the die. 

Determined to leave no stone unturned to secure the 
paix de vivre she had promised her protege. Lady 
Montenaye said to Mademoiselle de Rouvry as they 
were being rowed ashore from the Grampus: 

"I had such a scene with poor Jack Rossiter this 
morning," and she proceeded to relate all that had hap- 
pened. 

It was a ruse by which she hoped to detect Made- 
moiselle de Rouvry's feelings. But the girl's face was 
as impenetrable as ever Clanrebel had found it. Pale 
as marble in the moonlight, she might have been a 
sculptured goddess. Then Lady Montenaye, with an 
audacity that under no other circumstances would have 
been possible to her, considering how limited and con- 
ventional was their acquaintance, continued: 

"He wishes to take a wife to America; couldn't we 
find him the right one between us, to-night?" 

The words flashed a light into the girl's soul, and 
she, too, realised what her visits to the Rests had come 
to mean to her. 

"I think we should leave the choice to him," she 
said faintly. 
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"I should like to feel certain for his sake," persisted 
Lady Montenaye, "that the wife he wants is the right 
one. It would be so very terrible for him to be dis- 
appointed now." 

Mademoiselle de Rouvry suddenly divined that Lady 
Montenaye was pleading her protigi's cause, and that 
perhaps her own happiness depended on her reply. 

"With such a champion as you, Lady Montenaye," 
she said steadily, looking at her as she spoke, "he is 
not likely to be disappointed." And the celebrated vis- 
countess smiled to herself and changed the conversation. 
She was satisfied. 

At the sight of Mademoiselle de Rouvry, Rossiter's 
excitement was subdued; once more he experienced the 
old peace of the "Sacred Soil." It was like another 
impression in sleep; he lapsed back into his dream; it 
was enough to feel her near him. But the watchful, 
observant Lady Montenaye grew anxious as the night 
advanced, and the signs she expected to read on their 
faces were not there. 

"Jack," she whispered to him at last, "I have brought 
you to the Garden of the Hesperides, why don't you 
pick the apples?" 

"Suppose? it should be another disillusion?" he said, 
once more startled from the dream to reality. 

"Have you no faith in me?" she replied. 

A few moments later she saw him offer his arm to 
Mademoiselle de Rouvry and pass with her into the 
moonlit grounds, then, with a sigh of relief, she sank 
into a chair, and, turning to her husband, exclaimed: 

"Get me a whisky and soda, Montenaye; I feel as 
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exhausted as if I had been fighting death for one of my 
children, and won." 

"It is because you never do anything by halves," he 
said, as he obeyed her. 

• • . • • 

There are moments when the presence of a fellow- 
creature from whom we cannot get away, and whose 
company we have to pretend to enjoy, becomes as in- 
supportable as the yearning for the sight of a human 
form to a prisoner in solitary confinement. 

The walk back to the house with his cousin, after 
that episode under the trees, seemed to Clanrebel the 
longest he had ever taken. He felt that his feet had 
wings which he was prevented from stretching. And as 
he was forced to listen and reply with his customary 
levity and cynical indifference to her fusillade of com- 
ments and questions, the desire to strike her down and 
leave her contested with rage, baffled hopes, and relief 
for the dominant place in his mind. 

But he succeeded in hiding his feelings, thanks to 
his inveterate pose, and having got rid of her as soon 
as they entered the house, he quitted it immediately. 
To avoid being stopped by his uncle or any of the 
people he knew, he crossed the crowded hall into a 
deserted room, and passed through a French window on 
to a stone terrace, from which a flight of marble steps 
led into the grounds. As he bounded down these steps 
he came upon Mademoiselle de Rouvry and Rossiter 
ascending them. If there had remained in his mind 
any doubt as to the identity of the couple Alba Dexter 
had detected under the trees, in that Pell6as and 
Mdisande tableau, as she had described it, it would 
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have been instantly dispelled. The expression on Rossiter's 
face was that of a man before whom the world lay wide 
and free and fair. 

Conscious that he was not wholly bankrupt, that the 
coin of pride, so to speak, was still in his pocket un- 
staked, Qanrebel stopped. 

"Good evening, Mr. Clanrebel," said Mademoiselle 
de Rouvry in her sweet voice; "I did not know that 
you were here to-night" 

"And good-bye," he replied, summoning a brilliant, 
cynical smile to his lips. "I just looked in for a mo- 
ment to see my cousin. Miss Dexter, who arrived rather 
unexpectedly to-day from the Continent I am going 
back to town in the morning. What a brilliant week 
it has been! Perhaps we shall meet in Scotland in the 
autumn." And, extending his hand to both precisely as 
he would have said good-bye to any acquaintance at 
Cowes, he passed on. 

At the bottom of the steps he turned with a sudden 
impulse and looked back, watching Mademoiselle de 
Rouvry and Rossiter as they crossed the terrace. 

"Iphigenia has left Tauris without me," he muttered 
bitterly, and with a shrug he turned and walked rapidly 
towards the pier. 

As he turned from that last look at one who was 
either careless or unconscious of the extraordinary effect 
she had produced upon his thoughts and actions for the 
last two months, he heard steps behind him, and Rossiter's 
voice cried, "Esau!" His first impulse was to pretend 
not to hear, then realising that as he was still visible 
from the terrace escape was impossible, he turned, armed 
in his pose, to meet his rival and former friend. 
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"I can't let you go like that, Esau," said Rossiter, 
as he came up. "We shall probably never meet again, 
and we were something more than pals once." 

"Oh," said Clanrebel, "London is small, I am only 
leaving Cowes; but you are always so melodramatic." 
And he smiled indulgently. 

"No, London will not see me again," returned 
Rossiter; "it was a mistake my coming back and hop- 
ing that I should be treated as if I had no blot on my 
life, which all the world remembered. The Mineheads 
tried to prove to me that the world was Tolstoian, but 
that is merely a beautiful dream. For one who tries 
honestly to be regenerate, the old sphere is impossible. 
I am going to America, and shall never return." 

"Perhaps you are wise," said Clanrebel indifferently; 
"I should do the same in your case. Platitudes, not 
paradoxes, are the remedy to apply to regenerates." 

"Yes, but even this old-fashioned remedy of emigra- 
tion would not cure me save for the application of a 
still more old-fashioned antidote. I am not going to 
America alone." 

"You are fortunate in your companion." Rossiter 
never guessed what the smile that accompanied Clan- 
rebel's words cost him. "Purity is the reward of re- 
generation. Let me wish you both my best wishes for 
the future." 

"I would give a great deal, Esau, to feel that you 
mean what you say." And as the two men looked at 
one another they understood one another. 

A sense of the waste of his life, of its utter futility 
and loneliness, came over Clanrebel and softened him 
in spite of himself. 
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"Jack," he said with his old alluring wistfulness, "I 
came here to-night to cut you out Ever since I first 
saw Mademoiselle de Rouvry I longed for her till I saw 
her by accident in your arms. At that moment her 
attraction for me ceased. The instinct that made me 
ivant her was the same as that which she awoke in you 
— Purity. You are the incarnation of regeneration. I 
am only its dream — and one awakes from dreams. I 
am morally corrupt — tant pis, tant mieux! There are 
moments in the lives of people like me when purity ap- 
peals to us. This phenomenon is caused perhaps by 
ennui, perhaps by regret, perhaps by a sense of ruin. 
At such moments the desire to regenerate is like a 
gleam of light by which the wilderness into which we 
have penetrated in the pursuit of pleasure is seen in 
all its dreariness, or the abyss to whose brink we are 
hurrying in the same pursuit is revealed. And while 
the light lasts all halt In this pause hell is paved with 
resolutions to turn back. But the way back from de- 
generation is through fire, like you. I have not the 
moral stamina necessary for the journey back. There 
you have in a nut-shell myself and the 'scarlet emo- 
tion' which attracted me to Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 
Had I succeeded in winning her, perhaps I should have 
tired of her; I think now I should. It is too late for 
me to change, I shall go on as I have begun. I can't 
help it Life to me means new emotions, absolutely 
nothing else. Good-bye." 

"Esau, in this moment when I am so happy, to hear 
you talk like this dashes my happiness. I can never 
forget all you were to me; if any disgrace ever hap- 
pened to you, I should suffer keenly." 

A Dazzling Re^dbaie, 1 7 
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"Disgrace can never come to me, I am too careful 
and too afraid of it, as you know. Good-bye, and good 
luck, Jack." 

"Good-bye, Esau," said Rossiter huskily. "In good 
or bad, I shall never forget you." And as without an- 
other word Clanrebel drew his hand from his, Rossiter 
looked at him sadly till he was out of sight. Then he 
turned slowly and went back to Mademoiselle de Rouvry, 
who was waiting for him on the terrace. 

"For ever," he said hysterically, as he took her 
hand. 

"And ever," she murmured. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Clanrebel's disposition was naturally too amiable, 
his habit of indifference too deeply-seated, to suffer him 
to harbour the sense of oflfended pride or the rage that 
the sudden loss of his "scarlet emotion" had caused 
him. When he parted from Rossiter he had lost all 
feeUng of resentment for him or Mademoiselle de Rouvry. 
ffis mind was in a state of perfect evenness, but he 
missed the prick of excitement attendant on the pursuit 
of an object that, so to speak, had^kept the colour in 
his emotion for the last two months. 

During his retum to the house in Cowes in which 
the Grand Duke lodged the men of his party, Clanrebel, 
struck by the apathy with which he now regarded 
the emotion that had robbed the London season of 
ennui for him, indulged, for the lack of anything to 
think of, in a little analytical musing with characteristic 
cynicism. 

"It is one of the strange paradoxes of life that 
realisation and disillusion produce the same effect on 
the mind," he reflected. "The blank that follows failure 
is like that which follows success; within these boundaries 
all emotion is contained, beyond them the mind is as 
blank as space. The life of every emotion lies in the 
object it presents to the mind: to destroy the object 
either by attaining it or losing it is to annihilate the 

17* 
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emotion that produced it. My mind is now in precisely 
the same state as it was immediately prior to nay first 
meeting with Ren^e de Rouvry — bored, empty, a trifle 
more so perhaps by contrast with the vivid sensations I 
have just ceased to feel." 

The contemplation of this blankness caused him to 
wonder how he could colour it. Nature always abhors 
a vacuum. He had been so taken up with his object 
that he found himself now with no plans for the im- 
mediate future; to one who lived solely on and for plea- 
sure, who had no resources in himself, to have nothing 
in view was to beget ennui. In any case his visit to the 
Grand Duke would have come to an end on the mor- 
row. Where was he to go, what was he to do? The 
idea of retrenchment was now extremely distasteful; the 
thought of his flat in Disraeli Mansions, with its middle- 
class surroundings and disenchanted associations, dis- 
gusted him. He determined never to put foot in it 
again. The old desire for luxury and the gratification 
of every whim had revived. His "scarlet emotion" was 
already a thing of the past, a mere memory in a career 
crowded with them. 

"I might get some rooms near Piccadilly like my 
former ones," he mused; this is just the time of year to 
find the right sort easily. But London in August, oh, 
/a Id/ The hum of Fashion has ceased in Mayfair. 
Piccadilly no longer sings its joyful aria in the pale gold 
mornings or the fawn-coloured afternoons. Piccadilly is 
*up.' The loungers and the carriages have vanished; 
the clubs are empty, the Row is hushed, and the plea- 
sant lawns under the shady trees by Stanhope Gate are 
in the possession of stragglers from the great invading 
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army of Baedeker. Londoa is impossible. I have not 
a single visit in view before September: in the hope of 
realising purity I have refused all immediate invitations. 
It is very boring to have to do something and not know 
what to do." 

In this mood of C3niical ennui, he arrived at the 
Grand Duke's house at Cowes. A lacquey told him that 
none of his male companions had returned from the 
Bacchanal yet; as it was on the stroke of one and he 
had nothing better to do, he went to his room to retire. 
He found it in darkness. In fumbling along the walls 
to find the electric light switch, he stumbled over a 
table, and in an attempt to save its contents drenched 
his hands in ink. This ruffled him; at the same mo- 
ment his man, Bulleigh, appeared. 

"Where the devil have you been?" he said, turning 
irritably towards the man, who on entering had switched 
on the light. "Why aren't you here when you are 
wanted? Clear up this mess on the floor." 

The sight of Bulleigh in his shirt sleeves and slightly 
intoxicated still further increased his irritation. 

"You swine," he cried, "you're drunk. Get out. Til 
look after myself." 

He had never so far forgotten himself as to address 
a servant like this, and the regret it caused him made 
him angry with himself as well as the man. Without a 
word Bulleigh left the room, returning immediately with 
his coat on. 

"Didn't you hear what I said?" cried Clanrebel, who 
was washing the ink from his hands. "I do not want 
you to-night." 
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"So you think I am drunk, do you?" returned Bul- 
leigh roughly. 

"I do not think, I am certain," said Clanrebel, re- 
straining his anger, and turning away with a sense of 
repulsion as he met the man's eyes with their sinister 
cast fixed upon him. "As this is the first time you have 
been drunk since you have been in my service," he 
added coldly, "I will overlook your insolence. But don't 
let me speak again. Leave the room." 

"I have a little account to settle with you first, my 
gilded youth," retorted Bulleigh coolly, without moving. 

A sudden temptation to kick the man out over- 
powered Clanrebel, and without a word he went up to 
him to eject him forcibly. But Bulleigh, suspecting his 
object, seized him quickly by the bosom of his dress-shirt 
and flung him across the room as if he were a towel. 
Clanrebel fell against the wall, smashing the glass of a 
picture, which crashed to the floor. For an instant he 
saw red, and seizing a bronze paper-weight, the first 
weapon that came to hand, he was about to hurl it with 
all his strength when Bulleigh cried, "Corinth!" 

This single word, with all its associations, falling so 
unexpectedly on his ears at such a moment sounded 
like a knell. The weight slipped firom Clanrebel's grip 
as if his hand had been paralysed, but he made an 
effort to recover his composure as undisguised and as 
ineffectual as that of one trying to enunciate distinctly 
after a seizure. 

"Will you leave me, or shall I call for someone to 
put you out?" he said in a voice thickened by fear. 
The colour had not returned to his face, the blue of his 
eyes seemed to have faded. 
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Bulleigh laughed at the feebleness of the threat. 

The visible effect he had produced, physically as well 

as mentally, on Clanrebel filled him with a boundless 

savage delight They looked . at one another with the 

naked sensations, the primal instincts of two prehistoric 

beings, met like two beasts for a mortal struggle. In 

that exchange of looks the conventions of civilisation 

had vanished, the animal in both put them on the same 

plane. Bulleigh was aware that his victory was one of 

strategy; in a fair fight Clanrebel's supple, lithe muscles 

and skill might have turned the tables, while in the 

mental struggle the servant had only got the advantage 

of his master by the use of fear, A sense of natural 

equality gave to Bulleigh's joy an additional spur; the 

strength, beauty, and intelligence of his victim whetted 

the animal in him, for power over those who possess 

these attributes appeals at once to the least controllable 

human passions. 

"You will not ring for help, my pretty master," he 
said with a brutal coolness. "You see I have got hold 
of one of your secrets, and I mean to exploit it for my 
own advantage. You pay me a thousand guineas and 
I promise not to split." 

"What do you mean, what do you know?" faltered 
Clanrebel; and the hope that was being strangled in 
him madly struggled to breathe, not unlike a man 
magnificently alive round whose throat the hangman's 
noose has just slipped. 

As Bulleigh was conscious of victory in this struggle 
of uncaged instincts breathing, as it were, the air of the 
stone age, so Qanrebel felt the coming of defeat. The 
thought of blackmail, with all its degrading and terrible 
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servitude, had swept through him blighting his cynicism, 
blasting his indifference, stripping bare his pose. And 
with the destruction of all the weapons of his intelligence, 
his sense of powerlessness was heightened by BuUeigh's 
display of physical strength. The arm that had hurled 
him against the wall had seemed to his fingers as they 
brushed it like a bar of iron. He was afraid of BuUeigh, 
afraid of the strength of his right arm, afraid of the 
glance of his sinister eyes, afraid of the merciless power 
of the brain which had stunned his. 

When he stammered through pale lips, "What do 
you mean, what do you know?" Clanrebel had already 
succumbed. The naturally superior physical strength 
and intelligence had won, and BuUeigh, with the club 
of blackmail in his hands, was about to batter down 
the conventions that had imposed an inferior as master 
over him. 

"What do I know?" said the man threateningly, and 
advancing till he stood in front of his victim. "You 
ask me that? You don't want me to tell you what 
being 'found out* means, my Narcissus. The fear you 
have of me tells you what I know well enough. Just 
listen to this, my Apollo." And he pulled from his 
pocket an evening paper and coolly read aloud the same 
extract that Lord Runnymede had given the company 
on the Bacchanal the benefit of earlier in the evening. 

"Now," he said, "my Antinous, suicide is one way 
of getting out of my clutches without paying me a paltry 
thousand guineas as the price of safety. Perhaps you 
may try to leave the country, perhaps Scotland Yard will 
stop you before you get away. Shocking exposure! It 
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will make the papers sell like hot cakes, my Roman 
Emperor. Perhaps you will give the public the benefit 
of some of your epigrams when the lawyers pump the 
history of * Corinth' out of you." And thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, he strode up and down the 
room, looking at Clanrebel as he passed with a glance 
that tried to pierce his victim's very soul. 

The situation was one BuUeigh had often longed for, 
dreamt of as one dreams of success, felt sure of realising 
sooner or later. Possessed of naturally sharp wits and 
a thoroughly unscrupulous moral sense, the motive of 
his life had been to better himself at the expense of the 
people he had served as valet or butler. By closely 
studying the habits, morals, expressions of the world in 
which he moved; by applying an inquisitive ear to key- 
holes, listening to conversations when standing behind 
the backs of guests at dinner; by reading letters left 
carelessly lying about, and even opening them and re- 
sealing them before they reached those to whom they 
were addressed, he had gained an intimate knowledge 
of the ways of the world of fashion in which his career 
had been passed. Of men and women of pleasure he 
had made a close study; the thoughtless birds of paradise, 
that are never aware of the treacherous snares of life 
till they are caught in them, were his special quarry. 
Up to the present his observation of these light-headed 
and light-mannered creatures who inhabited the golden 
summits of life had not borne any fruit. He knew 
where many of these rare birds of pleasure nested, with 
whom they mated; but whenever he had crept up 
stealthily and put his hand into the nests they had 
always been empty. But he still persevered, ever hoping 
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to catch some soaring songster, or at least to pluck a 
priceless feather from its tail. 

It was with this object that he had entered Clan- 
rebel's service. From the day on which he had been 
engaged, when he had seen Clanrebel so greatly upset 
by a letter of which he possessed the envelope, BuUeigh 
felt that at last his patience and perseverance were to 
be rewarded. He believed the strings of a profitable 
scandal were in his hand. But he was very cautious, 
and he had not intended to pull them until Clanrebel 
was hopelessly in his power. 

To shadow his master was not possible, but by dint 
of examining every letter that arrived for him and com- 
paring the writing on the envelopes with that of the 
fatal one in his possession, Bulleigh had at last found 
one similar. He had carefully opened the letter and 
read it before Clanrebel received it, only to discover 
nothing more important than the word "Corinth" with 
which the writer signed it There was not even an 
address to serve as a clue to follow up, the very sex of 
the writer was unknown to him. But remembering the 
effect of the previous letter on Clanrebel, he had in his 
baffled curiosity read into the erotic but commonplace 
letter he opened a mystery pregnant with a secret which 
shared by a third person would endanger ClanrebePs 
reputation. He was still waiting for the evidence with- 
out which he was too cunning to levy blackmail, when, 
exasperated by ClanrebePs treatment, he had, in his 
slightly intoxicated state, allowed resentment to get the 
better of his judgment. The word "Corinth" had been 
flung out more as a taunt than with any idea of the 
effect it would produce. The result, however, had im- 
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pressed him, and he proceeded with all his cunning to 
trade on the fear he had aroused, watching for a chance 
to gather the knowledge he lacked. The excitement of 
this scene, which had been as unanticipated by him as 
by Clanrebel, had completely sobered him. His wits, 
if anything, were even more alert than usual. 

"See here, Mr. Clanrebel," he said, with a sudden 
change of manner, as he began to realise that the fear 
he had created was speechless, and therefore not only 
of no practical use but in the end might even com- 
pletely defeat his object, "let us understand one an- 
other plainly. Pve got no grudge against you as man 
or master, you have always treated me like the gentle- 
man you are. I am blackmailing you simply as a 
matter of business. I came into your service for the 
purpose. Sooner or later I was bound to get you into 
my power, for all your cleverness you couldn't have 
escaped me. I know that young gentlemen like you 
have secrets that can blast their reputations, and it has 
been my object all my life to get hold of one of these 
secrets, to dig up one of these buried pasts, not for the 
pleasure of ruining a fine gentleman, not a bit of it I 
have no feeling of revenge in the matter, in fact I ad- 
mire clever gentlemen. I can understand the pleasure 
of playing with danger, and I sympathise with the sen- 
sations it creates. But I am ambitious, I have intel- 
ligence; I feel myself too good to be wasted in a menial 
capacity like the ordinary run of my class. With a 
little capital I could be independent, go abroad — South 
Africa or America — and with my brains I should rise. 
My only means of finding this capital, of getting this 
start, is by blackmail. You have a past you dare not 
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let the world know, I have it in my power. You pay 
me a thousand guineas, and I undertake to keep my 
mouth shut. If you refuse, send to Scotland Yard and 
have me arrested as a blackmailer, and take the con- 
sequences, ril give you twenty-four hours to make your 
choice. Now I think we understand one another." 

The frank villainy, the colossal cunning of the man, 
revealed in these words, completed the abasement of 
ClanrebePs spirit and intelligence. His thoughts rushed 
frantically to all the loop-holes of escape, but they 
were all closed; then they swooned in the stone prison 
of his brain. His brilliant faculty of perception was 
paralysed; he was incapable of reasoning, of asking 
himself how much and what this man knew of his past 
— that past the impenetrable secrecy of which he had so 
often boasted with the cynical egotism of his perfect 
self-confidence. In the suddenness of the wholly unex- 
pected situation in which he found himself the fear 
that Bulleigh had created made him cower like a knouted 
slave at his master's feet 

"My God, man," he pleaded with white lips, "I 
couldn't raise a thousand guineas. I am ruined!" 

"You've got plenty of relations who'll find the money 
for you," replied Bulleigh, watching his face with the 
glance of a lynx. 

"Never! They would see me go under. And then 
to confess to them my private life — it is too horrible!" 
Fired with a sudden wild thought, he pressed the 
spring of the antique poison-ring which he wore on the 
little finger of his right hand. The gold lid engraved 
with his coat of arms opened; the cell it exposed was 
empty. There flashed across his brain the scene in 
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Hyde Park six weeks back when, to assure Rossiter that 
all his boats were burned behind him, he had thrown 
away the pill of cyanide of potassium the ring con- 
tained. With a groan Clanrebel dropped his hand. 

Bulleigh's delight at this evidence of desperation 
was tantalised by his total ignorance of the real cause 
of the fear he had produced. He had merely detected 
a mystery without being able to unveil it; the danger 
lie himself ran from the exposure of his bluff was like 
the giddy brink of a precipice from which one recoils 
with a shudder. But a front of brass concealed his ex- 
citement, there was not a quaver in his voice, not a 
change in his manner as he said: 

"Your relations will combine to raise the money 
fast enough. The exposure of these scandals extends 
further than you think. I know the world. They will 
save you from purely mercenary motives, but what does 
that matter as long as you are saved? It is only the 
fools who commit suicide in their extremity, there is al- 
ways a way out of these disagreeable little quarters of 
an hour." And to give greater effect to his words, he 
turned to leave the room. 

Terrible as was the presence of this man to the 
stricken Clanrebel, the idea of being left alone was still 
more terrible. The departure of Bulleigh seemed to 
set the seal of finality to all hope of escape. Wholly 
demoralised he flung himself at his servant's feet and 
abjectly implored him for mercy. Even Bulleigh was 
disgusted by this abasement, yet the sight of Clanrebel 
at his feet filled him with triumph. 

"You have heard my terms," he said brutally; "I 
give you twenty-four hours to find the money. Re- 
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member, you are completely in my power, let that soak 
into you." And without another word he left his victim 
grovelling on the floor. 

How QanrebePs situation lends itself to psycho- 
logical analysis! It would be so easy, so fascinating 
to describe the thoughts that tormented such a man: 
the visions of wasted life; of chances, lightly neglected 
and cynically despised; of might-have-beens, and the 
hellish reality of shame, despair, and guilt that rise 
like the phoenix out of the ashes of sin; of life come, 
like Shylock, to demand the settlement of its account 
and prepared to seek its quittance, if necessary, in the 
grave itself. Alas! the possibilities of the situation have 
been exhausted by a thousand writers in a thousand 
books; all the great fear-scenes, like all the great love- 
scenes, have already been done, and repetition is banal. 
Let the reader, if he desires, himself conduct the autopsy 
of this soul narcotised by fear. All readers write the 
books they read and print them more or less distinctly 
in the type of their imagination. Authors merely supply 
the "copy." 

The Egyptian moon left the sky over Cowes, and 
the brilliant sun of the South took its place, and still 
Qanrebel lay on the floor where BuUeigh had left him 
in the wreck of his fascinating physical beauty and 
dazzling wit, aged, shrunken, sick. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

To BuUeigh, as to the Biblical devils that rent whom 
they entered, the night was scarcely less terrible than 
to his victim. He spent it cursing the folly that in a 
moment of passion excited by drink had led him to 
stake the subtly prepared schemes of his career on a 
bluff. He realised with increasing apprehension the 
slightness of his power over Clanrebel for all the effect of its 
parade. Blackmail to succeed must trade on something 
more substantial than fear. The thought that he had 
blundered, after the patience and cunning he had 
practised for years, shook his confidence in himself. 
Through the rashness of which he could never have 
believed himself guilty, he was in danger of falling into 
the very trap he had set for another. The more he 
tried to recover his coolness, the more clearly the dif- 
ficulties of his situation appeared to him. Without doubt 
ClanrebePs friends and relations would try to save him. 
How was he to bluff them? The very idea of the cross- 
examination to which they would unquestionably subject 
him was insupportable. The club with which he had 
felled Clanrebel would be torn from his hands and he 
himself would be brained with it! And as he reflected 
on the consequences of the miscarriage of blackmail, the 
blackmail on which the law recoils, Bulleigh grew afraid 
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of the coming day. It was not a night for sweating, yet 
his shirt was damp about his waist 

Flight tempted him, headlong, instant, secret. It 
was to him what the thought of suicide was to ClanrebeL 
It was, indeed, the suicide of his ambition. To Bulleigh 
it was worse than death, it meant living without hope, a 
broken man. 

Then a reaction set in against terror. His spirit, 
naturally bold and cunning, refused to acknowledge itself 
crushed without a struggle. ClanrebePs abject fear was 
still a weapon he possessed; he no longer thought of 
using it aggressively, but of defending himself with it 
Perhaps he might escape under cover of ClanrebePs 
reputation. It was his only chance. The idea oc- 
curred to him at dawn, and he proceeded to execute it 
at once. 

He was like a man who had held up another with 
an unloaded revolver, whose only chance of plunder 
depends on his not pulling the trigger. As he thought 
of Clanrebel's friends, it seemed to him that he already 
heard the sound of footsteps approaching. In such a 
case there is only one thing for a highwayman with an 
unloaded revolver to do — to keep up the bluff even while 
he retreats, if he would get away in safety. 

With nerves as shaken from the strain of intense and 
unusual mental excitement as if he were gambling with 
Casanova when physical endurance overcame skill and 
he won who sat at the table the longest, Bulleigh 
entered Clanrebel's room to repair, if he could, the error 
of having played his trump card too soon. At the sound 
of the opening door Clanrebel sprang convulsively from 
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the floor to his feet galvanised by a mad impulse to be 
free, and then, cowed by the utter hopelessness of the 
effort, he collapsed into a chair and stared at his tormentor, 
shuddering like an animal caught in a gin. 

"See here, Mr. Clanrebel," said Bulleigh, regarding 
the Thing in the chair with a sort of sardonic in- 
difference with which he tried to mask his own fear, "I 
have been thinking the matter over, and perhaps we can 
arrange a compromise. As I have already said, my 
object in blackmailing you is not your ruin, but my 
profit. I know you are hard up, and perhaps I have 
put the screw on too hard. I am prepared to be reason- 
able. I know of a more promising situation with another 
gentleman of your rank that is vacant, and with a re- 
commendation from you I am sure of getting it The 
job I have in mind is like an orange full of juice; you 
are already sucked dry, and I am not such a fool as to 
squeeze you when there is another to hand that has not 
been squeezed at all. Give me this reference now, and 
I will cry quits." And going to an escritoire he selected 
from a Russia leather portfolio a sheet of note-paper 
stamped with the Grand Ducal monogram, and dipping 
a pen in ink motioned to Clanrebel to write. 

During this amazing avowal and proposal, Clanrebel 
was conscious that some event outside his comprehension 
was resuscitating him, just as men imprisoned in a 
sunken submarine may be conscious of the efforts that 
are made to rescue them, though all communication is 
still severed. A light flickered in the charnel-house in 
which his brain was sealed. Hope, like a breath of air, 
had passed over him. As if in obedience to hypnotic 
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suggestion, he rose mechanically from his chair and ap- 
proached the writing-table, beside which Bulleigh stood. 
In the same mechanical way he took the pen from 
Bulleigh's hand and sat down with the sheet of note- 
paper before him. 

"You will please write as I dictate," said the man, 
"it must be a masterpiece of a reference." 

There was an indescribable something in Bulleigh's 
voice, a flush, a pulse, a life; Clanrebel felt it pass 
through him like an electric current The blood fix)zen 
in his veins melted like snow in spring and flooded the 
reservoirs of his heart. Energy and confidence swept 
over him like water bursting a dam. He threw down 
the pen defiantly, rose from the table, and stretching 
himself like a prisoner who has slipped his chains sucked 
in hope as if it were the air. His lungs were filled 
with it, like wine it mounted to his brain. The blue of 
his eyes shone like steel, the colour returned to his 
cheeks; he revived like a drooping rose after rain. 

"I have come to my senses," he said, confronting 
Bulleigh, and passing his hand across his brow. "I am 
no longer afraid of you, it is you who are afraid 
of me. I have been the victim of an empty threat 
You have betrayed yourself. I can read you like a 
book." 

The sense of mastery that had given Bulleigh such 
fierce pleasure the previous night had completely 
vanished. His lash was wrested from his hand, and 
he quailed as he beheld it circling the air above him. 
But in this moment of peril he recovered the coolness 
he had lost; his cunning raised its head, like a snak^ 
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driven to death, straightening itself to dart its fangs in 
a final fury. 

"So you refuse?" he said with a subtle leer of his 
sinister eyes. "You dare to refuse? You are not afraid?" 
And with a coolness that fascinated, he picked up the 
pen that Clanrebel had thrown down and dipped it 
again in the ink. 

"If your knowledge of my private hfe," was the 
haughty, quick retort, "into which you have had the 
impertinence to attempt to pry, is no more intimate 
than your change of tactics leads me to suppose, you 
are quite aware that you can cast no slur on my repu- 
tation." But although each word was loaded with 
scorn, Clanrebel had the air of a man who is conscious 
that his adversary is still dangerous. The devil by 
which he was possessed had not yet departed out of 
him. 

There are times when subtlety plays its game with 
cards exposed. It is a Machiavelian bluff that very 
rarely fails to score. 

"In threatening you," said Bulleigh with a callous 
frankness, that had something feline in it, "I confess I 
made an error of judgment. I have been weak enough 
to blackmail you on a guess. It was a folly of which I 
could never have believed myself capable. The day I 
entered your service you received a letter that produced 
a strange effect on you. You burnt the letter, but in 
your excitement forgot the envelope. That envelope I 
kept as the key to your secret. I compared the writing 
of every letter that came to you with the writing on that 
envelope. At last I found one in the same hand. I 
opened it before you received it, by a simple process I 

18* 
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know of. It was a commonplace letter; there was no- 
thing in it of any use to me, unless the word 'Corinth' 
with which it was signed was a cipher. You are clever, 
Mr. Clanrebel, I admire the skill with which you remove 
your traces. With all my watching I could not get the 
grip on you I wanted. I tell you plainly I know nothing 
about you. But" — and here Bulleigh's whole manner 
suddenly changed, the tiger that had slumbered in his 
frank confession of weakness suddenly awoke and 
crouched for its spring — "but though I know nothing, 
I cannot forget the remarkable effect I have produced 
on you. Perhaps you would like to observe it your- 
self." And with a quiet coolness that created a con- 
viction of perfect self-confidence, he took up a silver 
mirror that ornamented the escritoire and offered it to 
Clanrebel. 

The action, so unexpected, so sudden, so deliberate, 
was like a command that obtains unhesitating obedience. 
Clanrebel took the mirror unconsciously. The image it 
reflected seemed strange to him, and he stared at it a 
moment absently, then, as if he recognised in the shame- 
ful and degraded beauty of the face he gazed at a re- 
semblance to his own, he dropped the mirror with a 
little gesture of disgust. As it struck the table the 
bevelled glass flawed without breaking into an arabesque. 
It was a moment in which one crosses Rubicons and 
creates Frankensteins. 

"Consider yourself lucky that I do not have you ar- 
rested," said Clanrebel, after one of those pauses that 
are almost imperceptible but which seem to contain 
eternity. "Get out of my sight. The very thought of 
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you sickens me. I will send you, by one of the Grand 
Duke's servants, what I owe you." 

A cloud passed over his eyes like a breath on a 
blade of steel. 

Bulleigh did not move. 

"Will you go, or must I ring to have you removed?" 
repeated Clanrebel haughtily, and the eyes of the two 
men met in a glance such as two skilled and confident 
duellists might exchange in an encounter a Voutrance, 

"I tell you plainly I do not know your secret," said 
Bulleigh, speaking with the same invincible coolness, 
and conscious that all his hopes of the future depended 
on the effect of his words and. bearing; "if I did I 
should ^how you as little mercy as you would like to 
show me. You do not have me arrested for blackmail 
because you dare not, but I tell you if you do not give 
me the reference I demand, I dare to give myself up of 
my own accord to the police. I shall probably get ten 
years and lose my character, but you, how will you fare 
at the trial? Strange things come out at trials. In any 
case, your reputation will be stained. But you will give 
me the reference. I have enough knowledge of human 
nature to know that" And once more he dipped the 
pen he still held in his hand into the ink, and extended 
it to Clanrebel. 

The gaze with which they regarded each other gave 
to the silence that followed understanding and all the 
senses. Clanrebel felt the point of his adversary's sword 
in his veins, and he trembled before Bulleigh as if he 
were the terrible Vautrin of Balzac It was the incar- 
nation of Guilt confronted by the incarnation of Punish- 
ment, Without a word he took the pen, and sitting 
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down wrote at Bulleigh's dictation. When he had 
finished Bulleigh took the reference, read it, folded it, 
and put it in his pocket. He felt like a man who, 
having hoped to increase his fortune by a bold coup, 
has just succeeded in saving what he started with. 

"The writing of that reference is the only crime I 
have ever committed," said Clanrebel, as if thinking 
aloud. "There is not an act in all my past life to be 
compared to it for immorality. I have connived at the 
ruin of a fellow-man by letting loose a monster on 
society. This is the most real emotion I have ever 
had." 

"Fear is the only emotion such as you are ever 
really capable of. Self-preservation is the motive of all 
crimes, Mr. Clanrebel," said Bulleigh, with his hand on 
the knob of the door. "But I should like to remind 
you of the money you owe me for my services." 

"Go, go!" cried Clanrebel imperiously. "The sight 
of you degrades me. What I owe you shall be paid." 
And Bulleigh went out with a laugh, leaving the man 
he had terrorised rent and exhausted like the sinners in 
the Bible from whom evil spirits were driven. 

After some minutes of apathy, a strange impulse 
made Clanrebel pick up the cracked mirror on the 
escritoire at which he still sat. 

"No, no," he murmured as he gazed at himself, 
"that way madness lies!" 

He rushed to the window for air. The morning 
sun streamed upon him; an odour of roses floated up 
from the garden below; in the distance the yachts, 
crowded with glistening canvas, looked like white swans 
resting on a still, blue lagoon. The beauty of it all was 
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like a cry of joy. Clanrebel responded to it, and by 
the sheer force of the gladness of life he drove back 
his conscience into the den from which it had broken 
loose. 

"How very real black emotions are!" he murmured 
to himself half-wistfully, half-lightly. "I think I shall 
stick to ordinary scarlet ones in future." And with a 
little shiver he passed into his dressing-room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

One surly morning in the following winter as the 
Duchess of Stillwater sat in her flat in Victoria Street, 
with a cheery rose-tiled fire in front of her, and a nude 
Venus — such as Boucher might have painted for a 
marquise of the old regime — rising out of a turquoise 
sea on the ceiling above her, she read in the Morning 
Post the announcement of the arrival in town of the 
Comte Lothair de Palam^de. Having very pleasant re- 
collections of the amiabfe young Frenchman, dating from 
the previous summer, her Grace instantly wired to him 
to dine with her that evening at the Savoy. 

As this active and light-hearted woman looked upon 
her dinner as a mental stimulant, she never dined alone; 
when not dining in other people's houses — for she seldom 
dined in her own — she was generally to be found either 
tete-a-tete or with a small gay party at the Savoy, her 
favourite restaurant, where she was well known, had her 
special table, her special Ganymede, and an orchestra to 
play whatever she asked. She liked the evening meal 
to be merry, cosy, intime, in an atmosphere electric with 
light, life, and music. A good dinner put her in form, 
she said. From this it must not be understood that she 
was a gourmande or an epicure; on the contrary, on 
rising from the repast to which she had sat down, her 
Grace would have been unable to tell you of what she 
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had partaken. In England this is by no means remark- 
able. For if in New York and Berlin dining may some- 
times be a business, and in Paris and Vienna an art, in 
London it is always an amusement 

So Lothair, remembering the gaiety of her company 
and anxious to hear all about the people he had known 
in England six months before, met her at the appointed 
hour when she alighted from a hansom at the appointed 
rendezvous. 

She brought Bobby Deerboyse with her, and while 
she repaired to the cloak-room, Mr. Lucius Persiflage, of 
the Foreign Office, stepped out of a coroneted motor- 
brougham as if he were stepping out of a band-box. 
Catching sight of the ornamental subaltern of the 
Grenadier Guards, he offered him the tips of the fingers 
of a delicate manicured hand, and said in a carefully 
made-up voice: 

"Dining with Violet?" 

Bobby answered with the suitable levity, and Mr. 
Lucius Persiflage, having adjusted his eye-glass, turned 
with a polite stare and a limp hand to Lothair to ex- 
press the pleasure the meeting aflbrded him. 

"Punctual, Lucy!" exclaimed the duchess, joining 
them. "Have you decided to be virtuous for a 
change?" 

Judging from her looks and her manner, there was 
no question but that her Grace was enjoying the fruits 
of a victory to-night in her campaign against old age. 
It was impossible to believe that she had turned her 
sixtieth year. For once Art and Nature, like the lion 
and the lamb in the Biblical Utopia, had agreed to 
dwell together on friendly terms. 
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As they entered the glittering saloon, and made their 
way to the table reserved for the duchess, they attracted 
general attention. Though few, perhaps, besides the 
attendants, knew who they were, it was evident to all 
that they were people of distinction. The women openly 
envied the well-preserved dowager her diamonds, her 
designers, and her good health, while the men, though 
they sneered at the air and beauty of the dandies in her 
train, secretly envied them their splendid youth. 

"And what has become of everybody. Duchess, since 
I was in England?" said Lothair, as they sat down; 
"what is the news in society?" 

"Lucy," she replied, dipping her spoon into some 
thick white soup, and addressing Mr. Persiflage, "what 
is the latest they are saying at the Foreign Office? That 
is the society Reuter, you know. Count?" 

"But like all news agencies its sources of informa- 
tion are frequently poisoned," observed Bobby Deerboyse 
quickly. 

"Have you heard the story about the Duchess of 
Flodden and the War Office?" queried the representative 
of the Foreign Office, heedless of the shaft And he 
proceeded to relate how the last of the MacMurphys, 
having driven down to Pall Mall to solicit promotion in 
the usual way for one of her relations, had, on being re- 
fused, informed the Secretary of State that it seemed it 
had been easier in the past for one of her family to 
obtain the sword of Commander-in-Chief than a com- 
mission in the present To which the Minister had re- 
plied with equal sarcasm that he had read the history 
of England, and concluded that her family was always 
treated according to its deserts. 
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"That must have been a bitter pill for her to swal- 
low," said Lothair, "she had such antediluvian ideas as 
to the importance of her rank. But how was she ever 
persuaded to let her niece, Mademoiselle de Rouvry, 
marry Rossiter, whose career was the talk of the town 
last year? I should not have thought that was a match 
to her liking." 

"You must ask Lady Monty," laughed Bobby, beckon- 
ing to the waiter to serve him a second portion of a 
pink ragout of shrimps and lobster a la Marechal de 
Richelieu, "It was her match, she saw it through." 

"I might have guessed as much," said Lothair. "And 
how is Lady Montenaye, Duchess?" * 

"Oh," replied her Grace, "she and the Mineheads 
have gone to America. They are the guests of Mr. Porck 
in Chicago. You remember him? Margaret writes that 
he is treating them as if they were a sort of Durbar — 
— roses, roses all the way." 

"Those Americans are so rich," said Lucy. 

"I wish Porck had a sister," echoed Bobby. 

And the gilt ornaments of the departments of War 
and Foreign Affairs sighed over the memory of the mil- 
lionaire whose hospitality they had managed to direct to 
their liking. 

"Yes, I always liked that man," said the duchess. 
"I remember the day I first met him, it was at lunch 
here in this very restaurant Such a jolly lunch!" And 
she too sighed, recalling a bill in four figures she had 
received that day from a Bond Street modiste, 

"Has Lady Montenaye seen an)rthing of the Rossiters 
in America?" asked Lothair. 

"Yes. It was to visit them that she and the Mine- 
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heads really went to America. But it is strange, she I 
says very little about them; she merely wrote once that ' 
they were happy." 

"What a curiously reserved girl Mademoiselle de 
Rouvry was," said Lothair. "She had what one might 
term a vague personaUty; she always seemed to me out 
of her proper milieu*' 

"I always found her indescribably dull," observed 
Bobby. 

"Perhaps she found us dull," said the duchess; "but 
she was indescribably beautiful." 

"She was the issue of an elopement, wasn't she?" 
remarked Mr. Persiflage. "Love, they say, always pays 
its dividends in beauty." 

"Her mother ran off with a French waiter," said the 
duchess; "she was a sister of the Duchess of Flodden, 
a MacMurphy. I remember so well the sensation it 
caused." 

"What a pity people don't do these original things 
oftener," said Bobby flippantly; "there is no more action 
in life nowadays than in a modern play." 

"The French waiter turned out to be a French 
nobleman," continued her Grace, "with a title as old as 
William the Conqueror, so the Duchess of Flodden said- 
I heard that he died afterwards in a convict settlement." 

"Sounds like a railway novel," lisped Mr. Persiflage 
languidly. 

"I always had a suspicion that Esau Qanrebel was 
epfis in that quarter," observed Bobby, as he took ad- 
vantage of a slight interval between two courses to 
survey the room with an air of well-bred rudeness that 
excited the envy and respect of two elegant young no- 
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bodies at a neighbouring table, who, though they had 
never seen him before, at once decided he was some- 
body. For rudeness, like silver, has its hall-mark. 

"Clanrebel!" exclaimed the duchess. "I haven't 
thought of him since Cowes week. It seems to me I 
heard he had gone to France with you. Count" 

"He did. But first we went to Yorkshire to visit 
his uncle, the Admiral. The house was full of pretty 
women, all peeresses. A fad of the Admiral's. He is 
a great admirer of pretty women, but, like Balzac and 
Beethoven, he believes that beauty without birth is like 
a precious stone uncut." 

"That sounds like an idea for a silly season contro- 
versy," exclaimed Bobby frivolously. "Is a beautiful 
woman with a title more beautiful than a beautiful wo- 
man without one?" 

For a moment or two the duchess and her guests 
played gracefully with this suggestion. 

"And after the Admiral and his pretty peeresses, 
where did you go?" asked her Grace. 

"Then we went to France, but he found the sort of 
life I lead at the Ch§,teau de Palam^de so colourless, he 
said, that he returned to England to seek a new emotion." 

"And what sort of one did he find?" said Lucy. 

"An idea of d'Annunzio," said Lothair. "He is at 
present excavating a dead city in Greece with a Pro- 
fessor Rest and his wife." 

"Oh, I remember the people," exclaimed the duchess; 
"a beautiful pagan tied to a fossil that Ninian Nashville 
dug up last season." 

"Then I suppose we may expect a picturesque 
divorce case in the spring," observed Bobby. 
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"Ah, Bobby," cried the duchess, "there is no such 
luck. You know how clever Esau is, he is not such a 
fool as to get found out. The naughtiest books, you 
know, are never translated." 

"I think you do him an injustice," said Lothair. 
"There is a saying, you know, that the devil is never as 
black as he is painted." 

"It is strange how few portraits of the devil there 
are," exclaimed Lucy. 

"That is because he so seldom sits for one," said 
her Grace, "nearly all we have seen are caricatures." 

"That's so," returned Bobby, "the most interesting 
pasts, like the most interesting stories, are never told — 
in public." 

"Well, for my part," said Lothair, "if Esau has one 
I hope I may never hear it — in public, be it understood. 
What is gained, but the satisfaction of a prurient 
curiosity, by ruining a man? If Esau and the rest of 
us are never found out there is always a chance that 
we may practise the respectability we are for ever 
preaching." 

"Ah, i/— that little word — is the full stop the good 
God puts after all His sentences," said the duchess. 

And as she was bored by the prospect of the con- 
versation drifting on to a philosophical discussion of the 
value of public opinion with its brand-of-Cain slights 
and its good intentions, like promissory notes that one 
is ever ready to renew but never to pay, and being quite 
indifferent whether Clanrebel, who had not been found 
out, was degenerate, or Rossiter, who had been, was 
regenerate, or whether the vague personality of Ren6e 
de Rouvry was like a mirage of the "dean life" reflected 
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in the atmosphere of society, she summoned her waiter 
and bade him tell the musicians to play her favourite 
Sousa march. 

Later, she and her three guests in the best of 
animal spirits got into hansoms and drove to a popular 
musical comedy. It seemed to Lothair, as it always did 
to Bobby and Lucy, that nothing mattered very much 
— when one could laugh. And one laughs so much at 
the Gaiety after one has dined at the Savoy. 

Qui pensera pleurera! 



THE END. 
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Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), f 1902. 

A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 
X V. — Mona's Choice a v, — A Life In- 
terest 2 V. — A Crooked Path 2 v. — Blind 
Fate a v. — A Woman's Heart a v. — For 
His Sake a v. — The Snare of tha Fowler 
a V. — Found Wanting a v. — A Ward is 
Chancery x v. — A Choice of Evils a v. — 
A Fight with Fate a v. — A Winniag 
Hazard x v. — A Golden Autumn x v.-* 
Mrs. Criditon's Creditor it. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress x v. —The Coct 
of Her Pride a v. — Brown, V. C x v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune x v. — A Maonc 
Hero XV. — The Yellow Fiend z v. — 
Stronger than Love z v. — ElittyCostello x v* 
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Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 
X^etters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian a ▼. 

AUdridge, Lizzie. 

By Love and Law 2 v. *- The World she 
a.-veoke in s ▼. 

Allen, Grant, f 1899. 
Xhe Woman who did x v. 

••AH for Greed," Author of 

(Baroness de Bury). 

All for Greed x v. — Love the Aveneer 
a V. * 

Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
The Giant's Robe a v. — A Fallen Idol 
IV.— The Pariah 3 v. —The Talking 
Horse and other Tales it. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second SeriesJ i v. — 
The Brass Bottle 1 ▼. — A Ba^ird from 
Bengal x ▼. 

Argles, Mrs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 

••Aristocrats, the," Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Arnold, Matthew, f 1888. 

Essays in Criticism a ▼. — Essays Iq Criti- 
cism (Second Series) x v. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
IV, — The CaUfomians i v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 V. — The Doomswoman i v. — The 
Aristocrats i v.— The Splendid Idle Forties 
I V. — The Conqueror 2 v. — A Dat^hter 
of the Vine x v. — His Fortunate (]rrace, 
etc. XV.— The Valiant Runaways i v. — 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories x v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) x v. 

Austen, Jane, "f 18 17. 

Sense and Sensibility 1 v. — Mansfield 
Park X V. — Pride and Prejudice i v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion x v. — 
Emma x v. 



» 



"Autobiography of LutfuUah, 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 

Avebuiy, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery a v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust a v. — 
Donna Diana a v. — Love's Pro^ x v. — 
Th Passport a v. 

Baring -Gould, S. 
Mehalah x v. — John Herring a v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 
Barrett, Frank. 

The Smuggler's Secret x v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death a v. 

Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy a v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy XV. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. 

••Bayle's Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 

Ba3mes, Rev. Robert H. 

Lyra AngUcana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte BrontS— 
Mrs. Nicholls), -j- 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley t v. — Villette 
2 V. — The Professor z v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
t 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Brontg). 
Wnthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward x v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. — The 
Gates of Wrath x v. — A Great Man x v, 
— Sacred and Profane Love x v. 
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Benson, E. F. 

Dodo XV. — Tho Rubicon x v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop i ▼. — The Book of Months x ▼. 

— The Releadets CXty x ▼. — Mammon 
ft Co. 2 T. — The Challoners x ▼. — An 
Act in a Badcwater x ▼. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 ▼. — Tbe Angel of Pain 2 ▼. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2t. — Children of Gibeon 2 v, — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina x v. — Herr Faulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House x v. — The Bell ot 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. it. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2t. — 
The Master Crafbman 2 v. — A Foufltain 
Sealed x v. — Tbe Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourdi Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, & 

James Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celiacs Arbour 

2 V. 

Betham- Edwards, M. 

The Sylvestres i v. — Felicia 2* v. — 
Brother Grabriel 2 v. — Forestalled i v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes XV. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
Jacob XV. — Pearla i v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted x v. —The Parting of the Ways 
XV. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
XV. — France of To-day i v, — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions XV. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) x v. — A 
Romance of Dijon x v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte XV. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The X>ord of ^ the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, X875 — X899 X V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Begi^ars' Hall x v. — 
East of Paris x v. — A Humble Ix>ver x v. 

— Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 
Potsherds x v. 

Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 

tOQ, 



Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gdrlach 
(Collection of Gennan Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitnum. 

BUck, WiUiam, f 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Elilmeny x v. — The Maid of KiUeena, and 
other Stories i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories XV. — Madcap Violet s v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Madeod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 V. — Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 
XV. — Mr. Fisistratus Brown , M.P. , io 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupn of Aordins x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc X V. — White Heather 2 ▼. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Hnmra s v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. — Wolfenberir 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.^Wild Eelin t v. 



•^ Black -Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Boz Mnrder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Aneriey 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycross 2 v. 

*< Blackwood." 

Tales from "Blackwood" fFirti Series) 
XV.— Tales from "Blackwood" f Second 
Series) iv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Womaa 
who lo!^ me; A Tuscan Wedding x v» 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), f 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 
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Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 ▼. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery onder Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

2V. 

BraddoD, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret <▼.->- Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 ▼. — ^Jobn 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. ^— Henry Dun- 
bar a V. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Qod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile 2v. — RupertGod- 
win 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 ▼. — Fenton's Quest ay. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 ▼. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 ▼. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
Weavers andWeft x v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales z v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden C^ 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag z v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 ▼. — Cut by the County 1 v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard a v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 V. — Thou art the Man a v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. z v. — Sons of Fire 
2 v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
a V. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin z v. —The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 V. -» The Rose of Life 2 v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

"Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners z v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 



Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. i v. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currcr 
BeU. 

BrontS, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton BeU. 

Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
XV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas t 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Banner i v. — Scylla or 
Chaiybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law XV. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, ft Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 

Rab and his Friends, and other Papers i r. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t x86i. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) I V. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, -|- 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

BuUen, Prank T. 
The Cruise of the *' Cachalot" 2 v. 
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Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 

Pclbam (with PortTMt) i ▼. - Eugene 
Aram i v. - Paul CUfford x v. - Zanom 
TV.— The Last Days of Pompen xv.— 
The Disowned x v. - EmestMaltravers 
I v! - Alice 1 V. - Eva, and The Pilgnms 
of the Rhine i v. — Devereux i y. — 
Godolphin and Falkland i v. - R^nf 
iv.-&igl»tand Morning IV. --The Last 
of the Barons a v. — Athens ft v. — ine 
Poims^d Ballads of SchiUer iv.- 
Lcretiaav.-Haroldav.-KmgArth^^^ 

av.— TheNewTimon, and St. Stephen s 
I v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V.— 
What will he do with it? ^y.-- Dramatic 
Works 2 V. —A Strange Story a v. — 
C«toniana2v.-The Lost Tales ofMile- 
tusiv. - Miscellaneous ProseWorks 4V.-- 
Odes and Epodcs of Horace 2 v. - Kenelm 
ChilUngly 4 V. - The Coming Race IV. - 

The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan IV. 

Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), t ^^7^- 
Historical Characters 2 v. - The Life of 
Viscount Palmcrston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f '^^S. 
The Pilgrim's Progress i v. 

«« Buried Alone," Autlior of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone i v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v.— Litde 
Lord Fauntleroy x v. - Sat;a Crewe 
and Editha's Burglar x v. - The Pretty 
Sister of Tos& x v. -A Lady of Quality 
2 y. __ His Grace of Osmonde a v. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 
hlay), t 1840- 
Evelina i v. 

Bums, Robert, f i79^- 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 

A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 



Bury, Baroness de: vide " AU 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 

Bismarck. His Reflff^^ns ">d^ 
miniscenccs. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 V. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t »88i. 

Jennie of "The Prince's /' 2 v. — Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens a ▼• — 
Nell— on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, t 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 ▼. 

Cafiyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota> 
A Yellow Aster i v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 V. — Anne Mauleverer s v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manroian 
2 V. - The Christian 2 v. - The Eternal 
Qty 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett 

Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 

Praed. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. -- "Bat Men 
must Work" i v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 v. -The Old, Old Story 2 V. 
1 Herb of Grace 2 v. - The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 188 1. 

The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 ▼• -7 Oliver Crora- 
wcU's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — me 
Life of Schiller i v. 



Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
BeSairs i v. - Rose of the World i v. - 
French Nan x v. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. - "La Bella," and 
Others x v. 
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Charles, Mrs. Blixabeth Rundle, 
f 1 896 : vide Author of **Chro- 
nides of the Scb5nberg-Cotta 
FamUy." 

Gharleswortfa, Maria Louisa, 

1 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest a v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— MoUi aad Rust z v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

"Chronicles of the Schdnberg- 

Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 

£. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 

Chronides of the Schdnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily ay. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan x v. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished x ▼. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost X V. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife it. 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v. TVain. 

Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne a V. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
I V. — A Wild Proxy x v. — A Flash of 
Summer x v. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
Woodiide Farm x v. 

Clive, Mirs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerrolL" 

Cobbe, Frances Power, j- 1904. 
Re-£dioes x v. 

Coleridge, C R. 

An English Squire 2 v« 



Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems I V. 

Collins, Charles AUston, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty a v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

CoUins, Willde, f 1889. 

After Dark x t. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil i v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina a v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? x v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. —The Law and the 
Lady 2 t. — The Two Destinies x ▼. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
X V. — The Haunted Hotel x v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 V. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — " I say No/» 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch x v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 ▼. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 



Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands a ▼. 
of Unrest x v. 



Tales 



Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t X885. 

Called Back x ▼. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x ▼. — A Family Affair 
2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
t 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) x ▼. — The Two 
Admirsds xv. — The Jack O'Lantem xv. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders* 
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Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelnui ay. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath *' 
3 V. —Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 ▼. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. —The Mighty 
Atom IV. — The Murder of Delicia x v. — 
Ziska z ▼. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v. — **TcmporalPower" 
2 V. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x ▼. 

Cotes, Mrs. Bverard. 

Those Delightful Americans z ▼. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County z t. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 ▼. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women z t. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Tales z ▼. — Domestic Stories 
2 V. — Mistress and Maid z v. — The 
Ogilvies z V. — Lord Erlistoun z ▼. — 
Christian's Mistake z t. — Bread upon 
the Waters i v. — A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2 ▼. — Two Marriages z v. — Studies 
from Life i v. — Poems i y. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Wordy and other Stories 2 ▼. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
XV. — My Mother and 1 1 v. — The Little 
X^me Prince z v. — Sermons out of Church 
z v.— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
zv. —A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2 V. — His Li^e Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches x v. — Plain Speaking z v. — 
Miss Tommy z v. — King Arthur z v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won i v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell x v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. XV. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
Porpas ? y. — TwP Women 9 v, 



Craik, Georgiana M^ & M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hazd to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man» by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 

Crawford, P. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Qandius zv.— 
To Leeward x v. — A Roman Singer 
z V. — An American Politician x v. — 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
X v.— PaulPatoff 2 v.—With thelmmortals 
z V. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette* Maker's Romance 

1 v. — Khaled i v. — The Witch of Prague 

2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Oxsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King 1 v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darcbe x v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Bracdo ay. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday it. — Corleoce 
2 V. — Via Cruds 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a ^aid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprano 2 v. 

Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 2 v. -^ Qeg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grrey Man 2 v. — Love Idylb z v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 
Pegfgfy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere x v. 

Cross, J. Vf.i vide George 
EUot's Ufe. 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), i- 1866. 
The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel vanghan 
X V. — £1 Fureidis xv. — HauntedHearts ir. 

Cushing, Paul. 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 

War Correspondence, X877, by Arch!* 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

'•Dark," Author of. 
Dark j. v. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 

Grallegher , etc. x v. — Van Bibber and 
Others z v. — Ranaon's Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe z v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v* 

•• Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy z v. 

*' Demos," Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

"Diaiy and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of <* Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Fickidck Qub (with Portrait) av. — 
American Notes z v. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
Nicholas Niddeby st. — Sketches z v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth z v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; BamabyRudge,etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (a ▼. 8<>M. 3,70.) — Hard Times 
XV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction z v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
z V. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vid* also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 

ITo Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hoi- 
Ungford x v« 



DisraeU, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 

Coningsby z v. — Sybil z v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy x v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v, — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x v 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four x v Micah Clarice 

£ v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x ▼. — The White Company 
a V. — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm ol 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
XV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet XV. — The Green Flag x v. — The 
Grreat Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa XV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 

The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

Dufferin, the Earl oL 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotest 
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kerchief at the Window a ▼. — Eliane 
8 V. (by Mn. Augustus Craven, translated 
bj Laay Fullerton). — Laurentia z v. 



Oardiner , Marguerite : 
Lady Blessington. 



vide 



OaskeU, Mrs., f 1S65. 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — Nordi 
and South i v. — Lizzio Leigh, and other 
Tales XT.— The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 ▼. — Lois Uie Witch, etc. x v. — Sylvia's 
lK>vers 3 V. — A Dark Night's Work 
XV. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford X V. — Cousin PhiUis, and other Tales 

XV. 

'*Geraldine Hawthorne/* Author 
of: vide Author of **Mi8S 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha x v. — Ortho- 
dox XV. — The Wrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation z v. — A Forgotten Sin x v. 

— One Year x v. — The Supreme Crime x v. 

— The Blood-Tax x v. — Holy Matrimony 
XV. — The Eternal Woman x v. — Made 
of Money x v. — The Bridge of Life x v. 

— The Three Essentials x v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl X V. 

Gerard, E. (Emily de^^aszowska). 
A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 

Gibeme, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home x v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. £., 

t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion XV. — Bulgarian Horrozs, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Gljm,' Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. 

Godfrey, Hal (Charlotte O'Conor- 

Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 



Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious X V. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, M^jor-Gen. C: G., 

t 1885. 

His Joumals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. £. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations} 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies a v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature x ▼. — Babs the 
Impossible a v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cars 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, Maxwell. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland ay. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E. C.(Trois- 

Etoiles), f 1 88 1. 

The Member for Paris 2 ▼. — Tonn; 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Fnri 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians 4>f Te-day 
XV. — French Pictures in Eng^Iish Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 y. — Strangle Tales 
X V. —That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Montla 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x t. 

Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 

My Three Years in Manipor (with Por- 
trait) XV. 

Grohman, W. A. BailHe. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x y. 
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Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

**Guy Livingstone/' Author of 
(George Alfred Lanrence), 
t 1876. 

Guy Livingstone x v. — Sword and 
Gown z v. — Barren Honour z v. — 
Border and Bastille z v. — Maurice Dering 
IV. — Sans Merd 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ua- 
gaxene 2 v. 

HabbertOQ, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren z V. — The Bowsham Puzzle z v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybum's Twins z v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon's Mines z v. — She sv. — 
Jess 2 ▼. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
"witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
IV. — Mr. Meeson's Will z v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Qeopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife z v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 ▼. —Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
IV. — Doctor Theme z v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa z v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v, — ^ Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ' She ' 2 v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 

Hake, A. £.: vide Gen. Gordon. 
HaU, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 

Can Wrong be Right? z v. — Marian a v. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

tx894. 
Marmomo zv. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
*<Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies z v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 



Harland, Henry, f 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box z v. — The 
Lady Paramount z v.— My Friend Prospero 

z V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night x ▼. — In 
Varying Moods it. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man z v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter z v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard z v. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills z V. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar z v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales z v. — The 
Story of a Mine z v. — Drift from Two 
Shores z v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches z v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales z v. — 
Jeff Bri^[8's Love Story, and other Tales 
z v. — fiip> and other Stories z v. — On 
the Frontier z v. — By Shore and Sedge 
z V. — Maruja 1 v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford z ▼. - The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" it. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales z v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty z v. 

— Cressy z v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales z v. — A Waif of 
the Plains z v. — A Ward of Uio Golden 
Gate z T. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales z v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara z v. — Colonel Stasbottle's Client, 
and some other People z v. — Susy z v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. z v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, ete. z v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. z ▼. — Clarence 
z ▼. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez zv. —The Ancestors 
ofPeter Atherly, etc. zv. — Three Partners 
z V. — Tales of Trail and Town z v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow z v. — Mr. 
JackHamlln'sMediation ,and otherStorics 
z V. — From Sand-Hill to Pine z v. — 
Under the Redwoods z v. — On the Old 
Trail z v. — Trent's Trust z v. 

Havelock,Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

The Scariet Letter it. — Tnntfonna- 
tion (The Marble Faun) a t. — Paasaces 
from the English NoteoBooka of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 7. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

« Heir of Reddyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge; 

Helps, Sir Arthur f 1875. 
Frienda in Conndl it. — Ivan de Biron 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f i^35- 
Select Poetical Works x ▼. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 

The Forest Lovers z ▼. — Little Novels 
of Italy IV, — The Life and Death of 
Ridaard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbory Tales z v. — The Queen's Quair; 
or, The Six Years' Tragedy 2 ▼. — Fond 
Adventures z v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 

Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
-^ The Woman with the Fan 2 v. ~ The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. —The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories z v. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z ▼. 

Hobbes, John Oliver. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 

X V. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow a v. — Out of Court 

2 V. 

Holdsworth, Annie B. 

The Yeats that the Locust hath Eaten 
X V. — The Gods Arrive z v. — The Val- 
ley of the Grreat Shadow i v. — Great Low- 
lands z V. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
IV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. —The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table z V. — Over the Teacups x v. 



Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt's Widow z ▼. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero z ▼. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess z y. — The God 
in the Car z v. — The Chronides of Count 
Antonio z v. — Comedies of Courtship 
z V. — The Heartof Princess Osra z ▼. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 ▼. — Rupert 
of Hentzau z v. — The King's Muror 
2 T. — Quisante x ▼. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Pablic 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tig^he. 

An Idler in Old France z v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask z v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris z V. — The Silent Gate z v. 

■* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes z v. 

Homung, Ernest V^illiam. 
A Bride from the Bush z v. — Under 
Two Skies z v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba z v. — My Lord 
Duke z V. — Young Blood z v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's Mardi z v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi t v. 

— The Black Mask x v. —The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger andTbe 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaree x v. — 
A Thief in the Night XV. 

"Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. X85X-56. 
%6 V. — NovBLS and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Cha r lea Dickens. 
X856-59. XX V. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy.** 

"How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married z v. 

Howard, Blanche Winis (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Summer 1 v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc xv. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,f 1899, 
& William Sharp, j- 1905. 
A FeUowe and His Wife x t. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion z y. — Th« 
Lady of Uie Aroostook z ▼. — A Modem 
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I iistance a ▼. — The Undiscovered Country 
z ▼. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Journeys z ▼. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance XT. — Their Weddingjoumey 
X V. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
H eason 2 ▼. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Fair 
of Patient Lovers z v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration X T. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Aigles), 

t 1897. 
Iklolly Bawn 2 ▼. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 ▼. — 
Loys f Lord Berresford, and other Tales 

1 ▼. — >• Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis a v. — Rossraoyne 
8 ▼. — Doris 2 ▼. — A Maiden aU Forlorn, 
etc XT. — A PUsive Crime, and other 
Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 ▼. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branlcsmere s v. 

— Lady Valworth'a Diamonds x v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 ▼. — Marvel 2 v. -— The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 

2 V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Vomer's 
Flight XV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and «* When in Doubt" x ▼. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories XV. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mjrstery x v. — An Unsatis- 
factoiT Lover x v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
IT, — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl IV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming o\ 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 

The Human Interest x v. 
Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger a v. — Don John a ▼• 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v< 



Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
CafiP^m. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 
t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV.—- Life of Geoige Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), 1 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Caxgoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft XV. — Light Freights x v. — AtSun- 
wich Port XV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane x v. 

— Captains All x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock x v. 

James, O. P. R., f i860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'Albret 
X V. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt x v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
a V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
XV. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Damley x v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict a v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton a v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc IV. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim XV. — Portraits of Placet 
XV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

Jeafireson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors a v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron ^ v. 
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Jenkin, Mra. Charles, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" x v, — Skir- 
mishing^ X ▼. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 ▼. — Within an 
Ace XT. — Jupiter's Daughters x ▼. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginz's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam a ▼• 

•« Jennie of •The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K Jtfrome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XT. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays x ▼. — Novel Notes x ▼. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Crreen x v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
r v. — Three Men on the Bnmmel x v. — 
Paul Kelver 8 v. — Tea-Table Talk x v. 
— Tommy and Co. x ▼. — Idle Ideas in X905 

X V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 
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**John Halifax, Gentleman, 
Author of: vtde Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, j- 1784. 

Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

JoUy, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

^Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, j- 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. -— Daisy Bums 2 t. — 
Grace Lee 2 ▼. — Rachel Gray x ▼. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vick also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 V. — Cwtle Daly z t. 



Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
irom the Latin by W. Benhanx, b.x>. x v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), j 

Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercorrents x v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. — To-Day in New 
York X V. 

IQnglake, Alexander VS^iniam, 

t 1891. 
Eothen x ▼. — The Invasion of tiie 
Crimea X4 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, j- 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward hoi 2.v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 ▼. — p Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife a v. 

Kingsleyf Henry, j- 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geoffiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Castle i v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grrasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills x ▼. — • The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas X V. — "Captains Courageous" 

X V. — The Day's Work x v A Fleet 

in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. it. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. ^The City of Dreadiiil 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories i v. 
— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries x ▼. 

LafiEJEm, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 

T^e Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.), 
I4a May i v* 
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*«La8t of the Cavaliers, the," 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 

The Last of the Cavaliers 2 t. — The 
Gain of a Loss a v. 

•Z::a8zow8ka, Mme de: vide £. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide "Guy Living- 
stone.** 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Gurrish x v. 

''Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Jacynth, etc. z v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas a v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, j- 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 ▼. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales. 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2 V. 

** Letters of Her Mother to 
Blizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue x ▼. ~ The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
loy 3 V. — Tom Burke of •« Ours" 3V. — 
Jsuck Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro* Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland -Cashel 
3 ▼. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 t. — 
Maurice Tiemay 2 ▼. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington 2 ▼. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleigfas of Bishop's Folly 2 v. -~ A 
Rent in a Cloud z v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's I v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions z ▼. — Lord Kil- 
|obbtn 9 T« 



Levett-Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli z v. — The 
Chevalier d' Auriac z v. — The Traitor's 
Way z V. — The Lord Protector z v. — 
Orrain z v. 

Lewes, Q. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe z v. — The Physiology oi 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting z v. 

Linton, Mrs. B. Lynn, f 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
z v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Learn Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost « v. — Under which 
Lord? 3 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories zv. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z v. — '*My 
Level " s V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays z v. — lone 3 ▼. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
•j- 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences Z837 - z86a 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Ix>ngard, M^n^ de: vide D. 
Gerard. 

Loiflgfellow, Henry Wads* 

worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) %r, ^ 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy z v. — Flower-de- 
Lttce, and Three Books of Song z ▼. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

I V. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) z v. 

Lorixner, George Horace (Am.). 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son z V. — Old Gorgon Graham z v. 

"Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 ▼. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave> 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life z v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) z v. — 
The Use of Life z ▼. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. -<- Essays aiul 
Addresses X900-X903 i y. 
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'•LutfuUah": twfe Eutwiek. 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
We Two ST. — Donoraa a y. — In 
tiie Golden Da^ a ▼. — Ka^t-Enmnt 
ST. — Won bj WettJnif ay. — Wajiarinff 
Men ay. — Hope tibe Hennh a ▼. — 
Doreen a y. ^ la Spite of All a y. — The 
HindetetsiT. 

Ljrtton, Lord: vide B. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robot Lord (Owen 
Mereditb), f 1891. 
Poena ay. — Fables in Song a y. 

Maaztens, Maaiten. 
Tbe Sin of Jooat Ayetii^ z y. — An 
Old Maid's Lore ay.— God's Fool a y. 
— The Greater Gloiy ay. — My Lady 
Nobody ay. — Her Memory z y. — Some 
Women I have known z y. — My Poor 
Relations ay. — Dorodiea ay. — Tbe 
Heden a y. 

M<'Aiilay, Allaii: vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Ix>rd, Thomas 
Babington, j- 1859. 
Histtny of England (widi Portrait) zo y. 
•— Critical and Historical Essays 5 y. — 
T^yi of Andent Rome i y. — Speeches 
ay. — Biographical Essayi z y. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Attecbnry z y. — (See also 
Treyelyan). 

MO Caifhy, Justin. 
The Waterdale N^ghboun ay. — 
Dear Lady Disdain ay. — Mim Misan- 
thrope ay. — A History of onr own Times 

5 y. — Donna Quixote ay. — A short 
History of our own Hmes ay. — A 
History of the Fonr Georges vols, i & 
a. — A History of our own Times yols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of die 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (suf^lemental). 

Mac Donald, George, -f- 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen ay. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood ay. — David 
Elginbrod ay. — The Vicar's Daughter 
a v. — Malcolm ay. — St. George and 
St. Michael ay. — The Marquis oi 
Lossie ay. — Sir Gibbie ay. — Mary 
Marston ay. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x y. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie z y. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 188 1. 
Sunbeam Stories z y. — A Peerleis 
Wife a y. — A Mingled Yam a y. 



Mackay, Bxic, \ 1898. 

Iatt^ Letters <A a Violimst, and other 
Poems zy. 



MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fott Doqnesne a ▼. 

Madaren, Ian. 

Beside die Bonnie Brier Bosh z y. — 
Tbe Days of Aold Langsyne z y. — Hs 
Migesty Baby z y. 

Madeod, Fiona, f 1905. 

WmdandWayez y. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales z y. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 

The Old Uentenant and bis Son z y. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty ay. — Miriam's Mazriagre a y. — 
Hctnres across the Channel ay. — Too 
Soon z y. — My Story ay.—- Diane 2 r. 

— Beside tbe Riyer a y. — A Faithliil 
Loyer ay. 

** Mademoiselle Mori," Authcv 
of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoisdle Mori ay. — Denise z y. 

— Madame Fontenoy z y. — On the 
Edge of the Storm z y. — The Atelier da 
Lys ay. — In the Olden Time a y. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, B. S. 
Scarsdifi Rocks a y. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.CJiif.G. 
Shifting Scenes z y. 

Malet, Lucas. 

Colonel Enderby's Wife ay. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 y. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 

Memoirs of an £z-Minister 3 y. 

Mann, Maiy B. 

A Winter's Tale z y. — Tbe Cedar 

Star zy. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 

The Log of the Water Lily z y. 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

'*Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. Q. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) z v. — 
ferdval Keene x v, — Peter Simple i ▼. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father it. — 
donsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x ▼. — The Mission x v. — The 
Privateer's-Man x ▼. — The Children ot 
the New- Forest x v. — Valerie x ▼. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy xy. — The King's 
Own z ▼. 

Marxyat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict a ▼. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 ▼. — 
V6ronique 2 ▼. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Ix>rd and Master 2 ▼. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x t. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility XT. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories x v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories i v. — "My 
own Child " 2 ▼. — Her Father's Name 
2 v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) s v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
J V. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier a v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 ▼. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold a ▼. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit Worid x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul XV. — At Heart a Rake 2 ▼. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs XV. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness z v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger z v. ^ 



Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Ravenscliife 2 v. — Emilia Wjmdham 
2 V. — Castie Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 ▼. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, j- 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta x ▼. — Lady Alice z v. — 
Dayspring z r. — Life's Aftermath z v. — 
In the East Country z v. — No. XIH ; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal z v. — In 
Four Reigns z v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse z V. — In the CiW of Flowers z v. — 
Alma IV. — Under Salisbury Spire z v. 
-« The End Crowns All z ▼. —Winchester 
Meads z v. — Eventide Light z v. — 
Winifrede's Journal z v. — Bristol Bells 
z V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell z V. — A Lily among Thorns z v. 

— Penshurst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace z v. ~ The White King's Daughter 
X V. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower x v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow z v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey z v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts z v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's z V. — The Parson's Daughter 

z V. 

Mason, A. £. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony z v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
ricc Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers z v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
"Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — "Land o' the 
Leal " z ▼. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. z ▼. — 
Sam's Sweetheart s v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out z v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? z ▼. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)--Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh" z v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
z V. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders z v. — "Honey" z v. — GriflF of 
Griffithscourt z v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays z v. — The 
Ferryman z v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power io 
Europe z v. 

Manner, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 
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Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged ICeveoger 2 ▼. 

•'Mehalah," Author of: vide 
Baring-Qould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 
t 1878. 
Kata CorenteT z v. — Holmbr House 
3 ▼. — Digby Grand i v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 ▼. — The Queen's Maries 2 y. — 
The Gladiatocs 2 ▼. — The Bnxykes of 
Bridlemera 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or K. I T. — Contrabamd z v. — 
Sarchedon 2 t. — Unclejofan 2 v. — 
Katerfelto z ▼. — Sister Louise z ▼. — 
Rosine z v. — Roys* Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 ▼. — Riding Recollections z v. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 ▼. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amaxing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Ix>rd Ljrtton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good z t. — This 
Stage of Fools z v. — Cynthia i v. — One 
Man's View x v. — The Actor-Manager 
XV.— The Worldlings z ▼. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window z v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth z v. — The Quaint 
Companions z ▼. 

Merriman, Heniy Seton, f 1903. 

Young Mistley z ▼. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another z v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam i v. — In 
Kedar's Tents x v. — Roden*s Comer 
z V. — The Isle of Unrest z v. — The Velvet 
Glove z V. — The Vultures z v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories z v. •— The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 
t3rre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. z v« 



Milnc^ James. 

The Spades of Addns z ▼. 

Milton, John, j 1674. 
Poetical Works z v. 

** Molly, Miss," AuUior o£ 
Geraldine Hawthorne z v. 

''Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 

Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood z v. — T brow n To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted x v. — IVIld Mike 
z v. ~ Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
z V. — Transformed z v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter » etc. z v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged z v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales z v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

*< I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 V. — One Fair Danghter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 ▼. — The 
Jessamy Bride z v. — The Millionaires i v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian z v. — A I>amsd 
or Two z V. — Casde Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman z v. — The White Causeway z v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes a v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field x r. 

— Confessions of a Young Maa z v. — Tbe 
I^ake z V. 

Moore, Thomas, -j- 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) $ v. 

Morgan, Lady, j- 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, j- 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tares of Authors in the Tauchnits Editioo 
(v. 2000, published x88z) z v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer z v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets z v. — A Child 
of the Jago z v. -» To London Town z t. 

— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Hole in the 
Wall z V. — The Crreen Eye of Goona z v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts z v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
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Murray, Grenville : v, Orenville. 

««My Uttle Lady/' Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
tlie three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, byConstantineTischen- 
dorf (vol. looo, published 1869) z t. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense 2 t. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 

Callista x v. 

NichoUs, Mrs. : vide Currer Bell. 

''Nina BaUtka," Author of: 
vide Anthony TroUope. 

''No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church zr. — Owen :— a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation z v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim z v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 ▼. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure 2 t. — Saint 
Ann's IV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
I y. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Oarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
z v.— TheWidpwer i v. — Giles Ingilby iv. 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. — His 
Own Father i v, — The Credit of the County 
z v. — Lord Leonard the Loddess x v. — 
Nature's Comedian z v. •— Nigel's Vo- 
cation IV. — Barham of Beltana z v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath s v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

** Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

"Novels and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 



O'Conor-Ecdes, Charlotte: vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto st. — MasoUam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland i v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family z v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Maijori- 
banks 2 ▼» — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 ▼. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2V. — 
A Rose in June z v. — The Story oi 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge i v. — 
Phoebe, Junior s v. — Mrs. Arthur s v. — 
Caritil 2 V. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscclyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 
IV. — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family s v. — 
Neighbours on theGreen i v. — TheDuke't 
Daughter z v. — The Fugitives z v. — 
Kirsteen 2 ▼. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wile 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in die Unseen i v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life i v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. RusselL 

Osbourne, Lloyd. 

Baby Bullet i v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson i v. 



Translated by 



Ouida* 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
IV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes z v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes z v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes z v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — InaWinterCit^ xy, — Ariadnfi^y.— 
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Friendship a ▼. -~ Moths 3 ▼. — FSpistrello, 
and other Stories it. — A Village Com- 
mune a V. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
XV, — Wanda 3 t. — Frescoes and other 
Stories IT. — Princess Naprazine 3 ▼. — 
Othmar 3 t. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x ▼. — 
Guflderoy a ▼.•^ Syrlin 37. — RuiBno, and 
other Stories it. — Santa Barbara, etc 
XT. — Two Offenders it. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. it. — Toxin, and other Papers 
IT. — Le SeWe, and Tonia it. — The 
Massarenes a t. — An Altmist, and Four 
Essa^ I T. — La Str^pa, and other 
Stones IT. — The Waters of Edera x t. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories it. — 
Critical Studies x t. 

*< Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
"Roy TcUet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 

The Battle of the Strong a v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt it. — 
The Seats of the Mi^^ty a t. 

Parr, Harriet (Hohne Lee), 
t 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice a t. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2y, — The fieautiiul 
Mias fiarrington a v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x v. — Katherine's Trial x v. >- The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax a v. -> Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote a v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox it.— The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon a t. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XT. — Robin a t. — Loyalty George a t. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices it. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : vide Am^ox of "Still 
Waters." 

"Paul Fcrroll," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 1873. 

Paul FerroU x v. — Year after Year i v. 

— Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife x v. 

Pajm, James, f 1898. 

Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest I V. — Like Father, like Spn a v. — 



Not Wooed, but Won a ▼. — Cecil's Tiyst 

1 V. — A Woman's Vengeance a v. — 
Murphy's Master it. — In the Heart oi 
a Hill, and other Stories x t. — At Her 
Mercy ST. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word a v. — Halves a t. - 
Fallen Fortunes a t. — What He cost Her 
aT. — By Proxy a t. — Less Black than 
we're Painted a t. — Under one Roof 
a T. — l^if b Spirits it. — High Spints 
(Second Series) it. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 T. — From Exile 2 t. — A Grape 
from a Thorn a t. — Some Private Views 
IT. — For Cash Only av. — Kit : A Me- 
mory a t. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) a t. — Some Literary Re- 
collections IV. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells a v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasb 
IT. — Glow -Worm Tales fFHr-si Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales {Second Series) 
XT. — A Prince of the Blood 9 t. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge a t. — The Burnt 
Million ST. — The Word and the Will 
ST. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones XT. — A Modem Didc Whitting- 
ton a T. — A Stumble on the Threshold 

2 V. — A Trying Patient it. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The EaTesdropper it. — 
In Market OTort it. — The Disappear* 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XT. — Another's Burden etc. it. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literazy 
Veteran x t. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose- Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Maulrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant it. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Tipresa it. — Number One and Number 
Two XV. — The Ring from Jaipur x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords it. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — "Bto Patrii x v. 

— The Giant's Gate a v. — I crown diee 
King X V. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf x v.— Doctor Xavier x v. 

— Red Mom x v. — Beatrice ofVenice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 1811. 
Reli^ues of Andent English Poetry 3 v. 
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PhiHps, F. a 

As in a Looking Glass z v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter z v. — Lucy Smith it. — 
A L.ucky Young Woman z v. — Jack and 
Three Jills z ▼. — Little Mrs. Murray z v, — 
IToungMr.Ainslie's Courtehipzv. — Social 
Vicissitudes z t. — Extenuating Grcum- 
stances, and A French Marriage z ▼. — 
More Social Vicissitudes zv. — Constance 
a ▼. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
z V. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. z ▼. — 
Black and White z v. — " One Never 
Knows " 2 ▼. — Of Course z ▼. — Miss 
Omierod*s Protege z ▼. — My little Hus- 
band z ▼. — Mrs. Bouverie z ▼. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories zv. — 
A Devil in Nun*s Veiling z ▼. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories z ▼. — The 
Luckiest of Three z ▼. -^ Poor Little Bella 
z V. — Eliza Clarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories z v. — Marriage, etc. z v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. z v. — If Only, etc. z v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend z v. 

Philips, P. CX & Percy PendaU. 

A Daughter's Sacrifice z ▼. — Margaret 
Byng z T. 

Philips, F. C. & C J. Wills. 

The Fatal Phrynezv.— The Scudamores 
z V. — A Maiden Fair to See z v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage z ▼. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

Lying Prophets 2 y. — The Human Boy 
z V. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth z v. — The Striking Hours 
z v. — The Farm of the Dagger z v. — 
The Golden Fetich z v. 

Piddington, Miss: vtVf^ Author of 
**The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), j- 1849. 

Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram zv. — Tales, 
edited by Jonn H. Ingram z v. 

Pope, Alexander, j- 1744^ 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) zv. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Littie Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills z v. — Madame de 
Fresnel z v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 

Z6ro z V. — Affinities z v. — The Head 
Station 2 V. 



Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward z v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 

His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Piyce, Richard. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections z v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming z v. — Time and the 
Woman z v. 

Pym, Hor. N.: v, Caroline Fox. 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 
R I. 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q")- 
Noughts and Crosses i v. — I Saw Three 
Ships z V. — Dead Man's Rock z v. — la 
and other Tales z v. — The Ship of Stars 
z V. — The Adventures of Harry Revel zv. 
— Fort Amity z v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories z v. 

Rae, W. Praser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail z v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance a v. — The Business ofTrav^ i v. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

« Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 

" It is never too late to mend " a ▼. — 
" Love me littie, love me long '' z v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington z V. — Christie Johnstone z v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
z V. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
z V. — Singleheart and Doubleface z v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
*' Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: z;. Helen Mathers. 

Rh3rs, Grace. 
Mary Dominic z v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila z v. 

Rice, James : v. Walter Besant 
Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761, 
Clarissa Harlowe ^ v« 
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Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 ▼. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

"Rita." 

Souls I V. — The Jesters x v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 ▼. — 
Prince Charming z ▼. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

vicU Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori." 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 

"No Church." 
Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow it. — A London 
Romance 2 ▼. 

Ross, Martin: z/tii^ Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, j- 1882. 
Poems IT. — Ballads and Sonnets i v. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts it. — A Draught of 
Lethe it. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1 88 1. 
Lavinia 2 t. — Doctor Antonio it. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x t. — Vincenxo 2 t. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura it. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories i t. 

Ruskin, John, \ 1902. 

Sesame and Lilies it. — The Stones of 
Venice 2 t. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 t. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 T. — A Sea Queen 2 t. 

Russell, George V7. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 t. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book I T. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 

The SeTen Sons of Mammon 2 t. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, OTerman it. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter a t,— A Noble Wife a v. 



Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather , and othor Tales 
IT. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
XT. — The High Mills 2 t. — Sebastian i t. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903- 
My Official Wife x t. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 t. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing it.— The Masked 
Venus 2 T. — Delilah, of Harlem 2t. — ^Tbe 
Anarchist 2 t. — A Daughter of Judas 
IT. — In the Old Chateau it. — Miss 
DeTereuz of the Mariquita 2 t. — Checked 
Through 2 t. — A Modem Corsair 2 t. — 
In the Swim 2 t. — The White Lady of 
KhaminaTatka 2 t. — In die House of His 
Friends 2 t.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 r. 
— A Monte Cxisto m Khaki i t. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land I T. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

WaTerley (with Portrait) it. — The 
Antiquary it. — iTanhoe it. — Kenil- 
worth XT. — Quentin Durward it. — Old 
Mortality it. — Guy Mannering i t. — 
Rob Roy XT. — The Pirate it. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel it. — The Blade Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose it. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor it. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 T. — The Monastery x t. — The 
Abbot XT. — PeTeril of the Peak 2 t. — 
Poetical Works 2 t. — Woodstock i r. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth it. — Anne of 
Geierstein x t. 

Seeley, Pro£ J. R., M.A., 1 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 t. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land IT. — Goethe i t. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. 

Amy Herbert 2 Vt — Ursula 2 t. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 t. — After Life 2 t. — 
The Experience of Life 2 t. 

Shakespeare, William, -|- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 t. — Doubtful Plays i t. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had m 
37 numbers, at jH 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, •[• 182 J, 
A Selection from his Poems s y* 
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Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1 888. 

Shut up in Paris x y. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x t. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant a v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x ▼. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 t. 

Smedley, F. E.: viVi^ Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f ^11 ^^ 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker x ▼. — Peregrine Fickle 2 v. 

" Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x ▼. 

Somerville, E. CE., & Martin 

Ross. 

Nahoth's Vineyard x t. — All on the 
Irish Shore x ▼. 

" Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers a ▼. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 

The Hosts of the Lord 2 ▼. -- In the 
Guardianship of God x ▼. 

Steevens, G. W., \ 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy x v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, j- 1 894. 
Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x y. — 
Kidnapped x ▼. — The Black Arrow it. — 
The Master of Ballantrae x v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. x v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments i ▼. — 
Catriona i v. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives a V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v, 



"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 
Still Waters x v. — Dorothy i v. — De 
Crcssy x ▼. — Undo Ralph x v. — Maiden 
Sisters i v. — Martha Brown x ▼. — Vanessa 



X ▼. 



Stirling, M. C : vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x ▼. 



n 



*< Story of a Penitent Soul, the,' 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soid x y. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin jt y. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing x y. — Old- 
town Folks 2 y. 

** Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) XV. — Love's Cross-Currents x v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy i v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v, H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 y. — At Odds 2 y. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennjrson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 89 2. 
1 Poetical Works 8 v. — .Queen Maty 
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XT. — Harold it. — Becket; The Cop ; 
The Falcon x ▼. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 t. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, j- 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis t ▼. — 
Miscellanies 8 ▼. — Henry Esmona a ▼. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Loyel the Widower x ▼. — The Adventures 
of Philip a V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers a v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book a v. ~ The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 t. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth xv. — The Village 
on the Qiff x ▼. — Old Kensington a v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x ▼. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, aad other Tales x v. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x ▼. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de S^vign^e; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x ▼. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond a ▼. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v, Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne a ▼. — On Guard a v. — 
Walter Goring a v. — Played Out a ▼. — 
Called to Account a v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape a ▼. 

Thomson, James, f 1 748. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

TrafTord, P. Q.: v, Mrs. RiddelL 

Ttevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 

George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay a v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) a v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 



TtoUope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome a v. — The Bertrams 
a ▼. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers a v. — Castle Richmond 2 ▼. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V, — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray a v. — The Small Hoosa 
at Allington 3 v. — Can yon fbrgiva her? 
3 T. — The Belton Estate a v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle ot 
Barset 3 v. — The Qaverings a v. — Phineas 
Finn 3 v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton a v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humbletiiwaite x ▼. — Ra^h 
the Heir a v. — The Golden Lion 01 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 t. — South ASaa, 

2 V. — Is Ho Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3v- — 
Dr.Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x t. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories z ▼. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories i v. — 
An Autobiography z v. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

TroUope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 

— A Siren a v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X V. -- A Girl oi the Multitude z v. —That 
Littie Marquis of Brandenburg z v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or. The New 
Pilgrims' Progress a v. — A Tramp Abroad 
a V. — " Roughing it" x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x t. — The Prince and 
the Pauper a v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mb- 
sissippi a T. — Sketches (with Portrait 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn a v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur a v. — The 
American Qaimant x v. — The £ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson IV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.— Toqx Sawyer, Detective, 
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and otber Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad a ▼. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleybur^, etc. 2 ▼. — A DouWc-Bar- 
relled I>etective Story, etc. z t. 

"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos z t. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers a v. 

''Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid z ▼. 

" Vira," Author of. 
Vera i v. — The Hdtel da Petit St. 
Jean z v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 ▼. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard t y. — Ninette z t. 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from Z848 to x86z z t. — 
More Leaves, etc. from z862 to z882 z ▼. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia z v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England z t. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 ▼. — Pauline 2 ▼. — Cousins 

2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 ▼. — 
Leddy Marget z ▼. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 ▼• 

Wallace, l*ew. (Am.), •[• 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 ▼. 

Warburton, Eliot, f 1852. 

The Crescent and the Cross a t. — 
L>arien 2 t. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Kobert Els mere 3 t. — David Grieve 

3 V. — MissBretherton z ▼. — Marcella 3 ▼. 
Besne Costrell z v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 T. — Helbeck of Bannisdale a ▼. — 
£leanor 2 ▼. — Lady Rose's Daughter a v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 ▼. 

Warner, Susan vide: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
IDiary of a late Physician s ▼. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 37. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee z ▼• 

*<Waterdale Neighbours, the," 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

WattSrDunton, Theodorei 
Aylwin a v. . 



Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. z v. -—The War 
of the Worlds z v. — The Invisible Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Morean z v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes z v. — Tales of Space and Time z v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others z v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham i v. — TheWheels 
of Chance z v.— Anticipations z v. — The 
First Men in the Moon z v. — The Sea Lady 
z V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream z v. — The Food of 
tile Gods z V. — A Modem Utopia z v. — 
Ejpps 2 V. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Actea V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World z v. — Queechy 

2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 

Say and Seal 2V. -~ The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf z v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentieman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe z v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France z v. — The Red C o ckade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn a v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Haniiibal 2 v. — In 
Elings' Byways z v. — The Long Night a v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye a v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. 

**Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences z v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth s v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin ZT.-The WestEnd 2v. 
— ^The New Christians z v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary z v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter z v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim z V. — The System a v. — > 
The Patient Man z v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol z v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality i v. — No, 5 John Street z v. 
-The Life of Paris z v.-The YellowVan z ▼. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany z v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs z v. — Teuton Studies 
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XT. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman x ▼. 

— Convenations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x t. •— Life of 
die Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

"Who Breaks — Pays," Anthor 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x t. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences IV. — Penelope's Iriu Experi- 
ences XV.-— Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
x V. — The Affair at the Inn X V. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. ft J. FindUter, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the River x v. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 

Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories it. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc x v. 

Wills, a J., vide P. C Philips 

Winter, Mrs. J. a 

Regimental Legends x v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

"Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — • 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pridej v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydvat 3 V. — Tftevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell s v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 ▼. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — Greorge Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at OfFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v. — The Master of Grreylands z v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales i v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales X V. — Anne, and Other Tales x v. — 



The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales XV.-. Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x ▼. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

Woodrofife, DanieL 

Tangled Trinities x v. — The Beant^hqp 

X V. 

Woods, Margaret L.. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of tiie Sword a ▼. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wfld Oats X V. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 t. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Blade Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences x v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 
Yonge, Charlotte M., J- 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyfie 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest x t. 

— The Danvers Papers; Tbe Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 v. — "nie two Ghiardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House $ r. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alcides 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x t. — Unknown to History 2 t. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — Tbe 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone s v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stidc x v. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

** Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 t. 

The World and a Man 2 ▼• 



Series for the Young. 



$0 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p. /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About: — x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t i88o. 

3k^inistering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock),t 1887. 

Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i ▼. 

Edgeworth, Maria, \ 1849. 
Moral Tales x ▼. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 
The Fearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales X v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 

and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x t. 

Manyat, Captain, \ 1848. 
Masterman Ready i ▼. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, \ 1899. 
Rex &nd Regina x ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball X ▼. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls iv. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, \ i88>. 

William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army x ▼, — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV. — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Re x v. 
— P's andQ'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x v, — Bye- Words xv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 t. — 
Brigitta x v. — Spinoza a v. 

Ebers, Qeorg, f 1898. 

An Eg^3rptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] a v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, \ 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Gdrlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) i v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap« 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, \ 1878. 

Through Night to Light x v. 

Hacklander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, PauL 

L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
IV. — The Hour will come a v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x ▼. 

Lessing, Q. 'E.^^i'jZi, 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia GalottizT. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella a ▼. 

Marlitt, B., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinsesschen] a t. 

Nathusius, Maria, f 1857. 

Joachim ▼. Kamem, ana Diary of a 
Foor Young Lady z t. 



Renter, Frite, f 1874. 

In the Tear '13 z t. — An old Story of 
my Fanning Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 V. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich Qean 
Paul), t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces a ▼. 

Scheffel, Victor von, -f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 t. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia a ▼. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The I^ncess of Brunswidc - Wolfen- 
buttel, etc. z ▼. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spedal-Wdrterbtlchem. 

Br.casBroschiert. Kart.s:Kartonlert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. 1^^^ 
Bischoff* Br. jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy* Von Dr. Brusi 
Groth, Br. JH x ,50. Kart. UV z,6o. -> An- 
merkungen und WSrterbttch. Br. JH 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
Ji 0,50. Kart. M 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und W5rterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carl3rle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludmig Herrig, Br. 
Jk z,oo. Kart. JH z,zo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Oito Dost. Br. jH 0,80. Kart. JH 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. JH 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A* 
Hoppe, Br. M z,ao. Kart. M 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe. Br. Ulx,40. Kart.ulx,50.— WSrter- 
bttch (First and Second Series). Br. uVz,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. JH x,oo. Kart. JH z,zo. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans- 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mni on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. JH z,70. Kart. jH z,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,f 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, Rom, Br. J|o,5o. 
&:art. jH o»6o. — WSrtexbnch. Br. j| 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Won'Dx.A.MuUer, Br. j| 0,60. 
Kaui. M 0,70. — Wdrterbuch Br. j| 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. YonE, Root. 
Br. jH 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. — Worter- 
buch. Br. M o,yi, 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 

t 1790. 



His Antolnography 
Feyerabend, I. Toil. 



Von Dr. Karl 
Die Jngendjahre 
Kart. Ji x,io. 



(X706— X730). Br. UV z,oo. Kaxt.«Ax,io. 
n. Teu. Die Mannesjahre (1731 his 
Z757). Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend, 
Br. Ji z,ao. Kazt. M z,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer, Br. JH 0,70. Kart. Jb 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Tales of die Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger, Br. Jb z,40. Kart. Jb z,5o. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
"Wonder Book for Boys and Girb. Von 
JS. Roos. Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Jt 0,80. — 
Ajimerkungen und WSrterbuch. Br. Jt 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt, 2 Parts. Br. Ul 3,00.' Kart. 
UV 3i20. Part I. apart. Br. JH 1,70. 
Kart. jH z,8o. Fart. II. apart. Br. jH 1,30. 
Kart. jH x»40. 

Longfellow, Henry W^ads- 

worth (Am.), \ 1882, 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. //. 
Vamkagen. 2 BS.nde. Br. Jt 2,00. 
Kart. Ji 2,20. z. Band apart. Br. Jt x,oo. 
Kart. «^x,xo. 2.Bandapart. Br.Jti,oo, 
Kart. A z,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, f 1B59. 
Eng^land before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. JV, 
Jhne, Br. JH 0,70. Kart. JH 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W.Ikne, at, jUxjqo. Kart. wA 1,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Jmnumuel SehmicU, Br.uVx,oo. 
Kart. j^ z,xo. 

LordClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R, Tkum, Br. Ji 1,40. Kart JH 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (BBs- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R, Tkum. 
Br. jH 0,60. Kart. JH 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Ilistorical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R, Tkum, Br. JH 1,50. 
Kart. jH x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.^. 
Hamann, Br.. JH o»6o. Kart. jH 0,70. 
— WSrterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misundmitood. Von Dr. R, Palm, Br 
jH x,6o./ Kart. JH 1,70. — WSrterbuch. 
Br. jH p,40. 

Scott, Sir V^alter, f 1832. 

The/Talisman. Von Dr. R, DresseL 
Br. Jt x,6o. Kart. M x,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Vo^ Dr. H, LSsckkom, Br. M 1,50. 
Kan. M z,6o.— Wdrterbuch. Br. uV 0,50. 

TalesofaCjhrandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Losekhom, Br. JH 1,70. 
Kart. jH z,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, j- 1616. 

Twelfth Night: or, What you will. Von 
TiT^H, Conrad, Br. «^ 1,40. Kart Ji 1,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Scnmidi, Br. JH x,oo. Kart. JH z,io. 

Macbeth.Von "Dv.ImmanuelSckmidi, 
Br. M x,oo. Kart. UV x,io. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. X713 — 1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacker, Br. Ji z,20. 
Kart. Ji 1)30. 

The Seven Years* War. Von Dr. M, 
Krummacker, Br. Jt X|2o. Kart. Jt 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
j^ 0,80. — Wdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George BoyU, 
Br. Ji z,20. Kart. Ji 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., \ 1901. 

The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
Ji x,oo. — Wdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 
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Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ hound Ji 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche. 
Knglische Conversatioiissprache 

von A, Schlessing, 
Franz6sische Conversationssprache 

von Z. Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr, Z Koiransky, 



For English students, 

German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

A r usage des itudiants franfois. 

Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L, Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 



Taucnnitz uictfimaries. 

For saUy^nd for use in all countries. 

\ Crown 8yo. 

^ :<^U9h-Qennan and Oierman-Bnglish. (James.) Thirty^ninih 
•'^ Edition. Sewed M 4,50. Bound M 5,00. 

Ai«ngli8b-French and Frencn-English. (Jaices & Mol£.) Seventeenth^ 

entirely new and modem Edition, Sewed Jt 5,00. Bound ^ 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-iSnglish. (Jamss & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition. Sewed J$ 5,00. . 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. Each part with ^ new large Supplement indudinsf all modem 
terms and expremions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Ji S9fOa 
Bound in cloth J| 32,00. Bound ita half-moroooo M 33}SO. 
Vol.1. Franfais-Allemand- Anglais, si^^ ^dUion. Avec un gnuid 
Supplement de 1901. Brocl)^ JH zo,oo. Reli6 en toile jH zx,oo. Rdie en 
demi-maroquin JH ix,50. Siipplement s&parement jH 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German-Franch. sth Edition, With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed jH zo,oo. Bound in <3L<^ Jt zx,oo. Brnod 
in half-moFOOOo M xz»50> Stupplement separately jH 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Englitch -Franzdsisch. 4/Aufiaee. Mitebem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. jH 9,00. Geb. in Ldnen M zo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbfrx. M 10,50. Kachtrag einxeln .4 x,oo. 

Pocket Bictioiiaries (same size as Tanchnitz Edition). 

Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed J$ 1,50. 
Thets Dictianariet are consiamtly revised and kept carefully up to datt, 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Thoenty-ninth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-first Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty^eventh Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition. 
Franzdsisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzdsisch. Zehnte Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siebente Auflage, 
Espagnol-Fran9ai8 et Fran9ais-E8pagnol. Quatrieme J^tion. 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koikanskt.) 
Vierte Auflage. Br. Ji 3,00. Greb. Ji 4,00. 

Imperial 4^7^ 

Italienisch-Deutsch tmd Deutsch-Italienidch. (Rigutini & Bulle.) 
2 BlUide. I. Band. 3. Auflage. 2. Band. 2. Auflage. Br. Ji 18,00. 
Geb. Ji '20,00. Halbmarokko M 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4. ver- 
hesserte Auflage. Br.^ 15,00. Geb.^ 17*50. Halbmarokko M( 20,50. 

Imperial 8oi 

Hebrftisch-chaldaisches Handwdrterbuch liber das Alte Testament 

(FOrst.) 2 Bftnde. DritU Auflage. Ji 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FOrst.) Translated from the German. 

Fifth Edition. J$ 19,00. 

Handwdrterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Dreiund- 

xwanzigste Auflage. Br. Jt 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdwdrter. {W'SSEBl.) Siehzehnte Aufla ge. Br..yr3.oo. 
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Latest Volumes. — April 1906. 



French Nan. By Agnes and 
Kgerton Castle, i v.- 3852. 

A Dresden-china version of "The 
Xa-ming of the Shrew/' in which we make 
re-a.cquaintance with some old friends — 
fjf^rxires that have charmed us before — in- 
cluding "Mistress Bellairs." 

Baby Bullet By Lloyd Os- 

BOURNE. I vol. -3853. 

A comedy on petrol-driven wheels, in 
-wliich an American and two of his fair 
compatriots experience some very laugh- 
able vicissitudes in England. 

Soprano. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 2 vols. -3854/55. 

The story of the development and debut 
of a great singer in Paris and Belgium. 
jVI r. Crawford's work is a brightly-written 
novel, and readers will find interest in 
comparing it with Mr. Hope's study of an 
actress (Tauchnitz Ed. Nos. 3842/43). 

Captains All. By W. W. 
Jacobs, i vol. -3856. 

a new collection of those delightful 

anecdotes of seafaring individuals and 

their friends which have placed Mr. 

- Jacobs among the living masters of English 

humour. 

Kipps. By H. G. Wells. 
2 vols. -3857/58. 

A modem story which forms a philo- 
sophical study of our own times. Poor rich 
K.ipps is a genuine and not unlovable por- 
trait. 

Sacred and Profane Love. 
By Arnold Bennett, i voL- 

3859- 

A dramatic and realistic study of a 
passionate woman's nature, in which the 
heroine tells her own story. The book is 
not one for young girls. 



Shakespeare's Christmas, 
and Other Stories. By "Q" 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch). i v.- 
3860. 

A collection of short tales of very va- 
rious kinds, of which the first is well and 
artbtically told, and, as its title suggests, 
appropriate to the season. 

Sesame and Lilies. By John 
RusKiN. I vol.- 3861. 

A series of philosophical lectures, fun- 
damentallv dealing with "good literature." 
This, the first volume by Mr. Rnskin pub- 
lished in the Tauchnitz Edition, has held 
its own through many years as one of the 
best-loved of this great writer's works. 

Rose o* the River. By Kate 
Douglas WiGGiN. i v.- 3862. 

A dainty American love-comedy, in 
which Miss Wiggin's pleasant narrative 
style is seen at its best. 

The Lake. By George Moore. 
I vol. -3863. 

A "prose poem" — as the "Times'* 
has it. The book consists mainly of a cor- 
respondence between an Irish priest and 
a very worldly-wise young woman. 

The Fool Errant By Maurice 

Hewlett. 2 vols. -3864/65. 

A new Italian romance by the author 
of "The Forest Lovers." The knight- 
errant in this case is an Englishman, who, 
however, remains in the country where 
his amorous adventures befall him. 

Pope Jacynth, to which are 
added Ariadne in Mantua, and 
Other Romantic Inventions. By 

Vernon Lee. i vol. -3866. 

A collection of old-time romances by 
an author who appears for the first time 
in the Tauchnitz Edition. The volume 
includes a five-act drama which was 
published separately in England. 



Latest Volumes. — April 1906. 



Brothers. By Horace Annes- 

LEY VaCHELL.,2 V.-3867/68. 

A- dramatic story of real life by an 
author wbo appears for the first time in 
the Tauchnitz Edition. The book has al- 
ready been well received both in England 
and America. 

The Golden Fetich. By 

Eden Phillpotts. i v.- 3869. 

A boys* story of adventure in Central ^ 
Africa by an author who has made a high 
reputation in. otbfcr fields of literature. 

The Stones of Venice. By 

John Ruskin. 2 V.-3870/71. 

This cla^ical work on th<i most inter- 
esting archit^^Ctflral and artistic monuments 
of Venfce is an almost indispensable vade- 
mecum -to the traveller. 

Prince Charming. By 

"Rita." i vol. -3872. 

An Irish idyll, in which an English 
Prince finds his ideal in a simple peasant 
girl. ' The volume forms a marked de- 
parture from the caustic style for which 
"Rita" is famous. 

The Healers. By Maarten 
Maartens. 2 vols.- 3873/74. 

This is a story of modern Dutch life, in 
which bacteriology and the theory of he- 
reditary insanity play important parts in 
bringing about dramatic family compli- 
cations. 

The Scholar's Daughter. By 

Beatrice Harraden. i vol.- 

3875. 

A daintj' English love story by the 
author of " Ships that pass in the Night." 
The closing chapters of the book are full 
of pathos. 



The Beauty-Shop. By Daniel 

WOODROFFE. I vol.- 3876. 

The modem atelier for the rejoven«- 
cence and beautification of the ** smart" 
set is here trenchantly described. It is a 
terrible exposure of the decadence of the 
modern society woman in England. 

My Sword for Lafayette. By 

Max Pemberton. i V.-3877. 

This is a new story of adventure bf 
land and sea, into which numerous ex- 
citing incident^) of the War of Independ- 
ence and the French RevolntiAa are in- 
troduced. 

The Angel of Pain. By E. 
F.Benson. 2 V0IS.-3878/79. 

The chastening of man's nature by 
pain, and the inevttableness of sorrow in 
every perfect life form the moitfoi this 
deep study of nature and human character. 

The Princess Priscilla's 
Fortnight By the author of 
"Elizabeth and her German 
Garden." i vol.- 3880. 

The tale of a German Princess who 
runs, away to England to live the simple 
life accompanied by her aged teacher. The 
story is a delightful mixture of smiles aod 
tears. 

The Adventures of Eliza- 
beth in RUgen. By the author 
of "Elizabeth and her German 
Garden." i vol.- 3881. 

An account of a holiday spent in one of 
the pleasantest of German island resorts, 
so plentifully sprinkled with humorous in- 
cident as to make the bo|rii fascinating 
even to those unable to t^avbltliireexce}: 
in imagination. / ^ -''' 

^ ^ > ■ 



The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Bookseltkn and 
Railway Libraries on the Continent, price jH 1,60. or 2 francs 
per volume, A complete Catalogue of the Tauchnitz Edition w 



